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ABSTRACT 

This book presents a debate between "reasonable'^ 
educators who either claim that there is evidence for the 
effectiveness of whole language, or who challenge the claim that 
whole language works across the broad spectrum of learners. The book 
presents the debate in the irorm of formal debate resolutions, opening 
"statements," transcripts of a "face-to-face shoc^-out" at a 
convention of the National Reading Conference in San Antonio, Texas, 
further written responses, and commentary on the debate. Contents of 
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and Research: The Case for Caution" (Michael C. McKenna and others); 
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Robinson); "Audience Participation" (moderated by Carl B. Smith); 
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Perspectives on Whole Language" (Michael C. McKenna and others); 
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Language *The Real Thing'? Advertisements and Research in the Debate 
on Whole Language" (Steven Stahi) ; "New Questions, Different 
Inquiries" (Jerome Harste) ; and "Commentary on the ERIC Wh'^le 
Language Debate" (Michael Pressley) . A selected, annotated 
bibliography of approximately 1,000 items from the ERIC database 
concerning whole language is included. (RS) 
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the speaf^ers for Whole Language 



Susan Ohanian taught school for 20 years at all !c\ els, grade 1 through 
college, including high-school drop-outs. After being a staff writer for 
Learning Magazine for some years, she has now gone free-lance. Her 
award-winning articles have appeared in publications ranging from the 
Phi Delta Kappan, Education Week, and Atlantic, to Washington Monthly. 
College English, and USA Today. She is a member of the (^KK Kxccutive 
(Committee of NCrTK and of the Intellectual IVeedom ('ommittee. She 
guests on radio talk shows because she thinks that ''educators make a big 
mistake in talking only to each other and not to the public." 

Patrick Shannon is I^rofessor of Education at The Pennsyh ania State 
I'niversity, State (College, where he is Coordinator of I'ndergraduate 
Studies and Professor in (Charge of Language and Literacy Education, 
He is active on editorial boards of professional journals and in commit- 
tees of professional organizations, among others, the Teacher As Re- 
searcher ('ommittec of the IRA, and the Reading (Commission of NC'TK. 
He has demonstrated expertise in the fields of literacy, reading, and read- 
ing instruction: assessment and testing: and the social implications of 
education. His most telling work is being done in his paradigmatic 
revisioning of the socio-political agenda of education in America, address- 
ing ([uestions of control in the educational enterprise, censorship, the 
rights and powers of teachers and — together with their students — their 
ownership of education, and education for a democratic society. 
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Michael McKenna is Professor of Kducation at Cjeor<!;ia Southern 
Tnivcrsity in Savannah. He is a niember of the review boards of u num- 
ber of professional journals in Kdueation, arnon*^ tiicm Journal of Read- 
ing Behavior and The Reading Teacher. He is a teacher of readin<; 
teachers, and his books and numerous research-based articles in scholarly 
journals are defmiti\'e. He is especially interested in the use of computers 
in reading, and he travels to South Africa to help wiih the literacy effort 
there. 

John Miller is Dean and Professor in the ('()llc<^c of Kducation at 
Florida State Tniversity, Tallahassee. He has been an elementary and 
a secondary school teacher, a uni\ ersity professor, and now he bears the 
burden of administration. Mis numerous assignments, pages of papers, 
and many awards ha\ e distinguished him as an authority on reading, com- 
prehension, reading instruction, teacher recruitment, use of technology 
in education, and school restructure. I le works as a consultant, trou-ble- 
shooter, and innovator committed to improx ing the nation's schools and 
preparing more ethic-minority teachers to take up their work. 

Richard Robinson is IVofessor ot h^iucation in the ('ollege of Kdu- 
cation at the I 'niversity of Missouri, (Columbia, and he holds special re- 
sponsibility for (lontinuing I^rofessional Kducation activities for the 
Department of Curriculum & Instruction. 1 le has also been an elemen- 
tary-school reading teacher, including teaching boys in prison. I lis areas 
of expertise are teaching reading and reading-teacher effectiveness, read- 
ing in :he content areas, analysis and correction of reading disabilities, and 
adult reading (.\BK). Mis scholarship has been published widely in pro- 
fessional journals, from Beijing to Britain. 
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irst you must know tluu each side in this debate thinks that it has 
I thoroughly trounced the other. My initial impulse is to cheer he- 
cause the euphoria on both sides of this discussion resembles two 
pumpcd-up boxers waiting for the judges' decision after giving tight fans 
a toc-to-toe battle. Then I begin to wonder about a war in which each side 
thinks that it has demolished the other. Were they actually on the same 
battlefield? Or did they kill each other off, and cheir spirits are now talk- 
ing to us from the Other Side of the Wall, viewing these matters w. th dis- 
embodied eciuanimity, no longer burdened by political rhetoric? Then I 
re-read our debate, snap back from the nether world, and realize that we 
are hip-deep in political rhetoric on both sides. 

This particular face-off between Whole Language proponents and 
more traditional researchers was sparked when a writer from U.S. News 
and World Report called me up one day asking for "evidence" of whether 
or not Whole Language works. Thereafter, we generated a preliminary 
bibliography at KRIO/RKC^: contestants were picked, and they chose 
team mates: formal debate resolutions were exchanged, modified, and 
exchanged again: the first volleys were tired in print: next, the face-to- 
face shoot-out in San Antone (as editor Warren Lewis, a Texan, likes to 
describe it) took place at a conv ention of the National Reading Oonfer- 
ence in San Antonio, Texas, in Oecember. 1992: that was followed by fur- 
ther written broadsides: and final victory was declared at last by both sides 
in the concluding commentaries written by four \ ested parties. This is the 
best debate you've ever rejd: Both sides win! 

Evidence for Whole Language 

The key word in th's debate is evidence, but e\ en the idea of "c\i- 
dcnce" only unleashes tiie furies of today's educational politics. That's 
\\h\ almost e\er\onc in education will enjoy reaJing these pages. Policy 
makers will find curriculum principles: administrators will find assess- 
ment information: teachers will tlnd guidelines for classroom acti\ities. 
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As Director of the KRIC^ (Clearinghouse for Reading. Knglish, and 
(Communication, I often get calls from people in the media looking for 
information on teenage trends in reading or evidence of bias in the mass 
media. We typically answer those re(]uests with a brief printout of i\RKl 
citations and annotations. The reporter from U,S, News and World Report, 
however, did not want "another education bibliography," Fie wanted a 
summary of evidence that showed whether or not Whole Language 
worked. He had heard that entire school systems were mandating a shift 
to Whole Language. Some of the school systems where he had inter- 
viewed personnel had mandated from the top that Whole Language 
would be the methodology used by all teachers — Houston, for instance. 
When he asked them for the evidence that led them to recjuire these 
system wide changes, he received vague, general statements, ranging from 
"ever\'body's doing it'' to "research proves that it is effective." But no one 
offered him specific evidence. 

A couple of his school contacts had suggested that he call me at KRKC 
for the evidence he sought. I told him that I had no handy summar\': per- 
haps he could get the data he wanted from the gurus of Whole Language, 
those who had a national voice in proposing its adoption. I ga\ e him sev- 
eral names, and he said he would call them. 

A couple of days later, the same reporter telephoned again. The 
Whole Language leaders he had called did not have a summary of evi- 
dence that showed that Whole Language worked better than other meth- 
ods, at least not the hard data that the reporter desired. Two of the three 
leaders suggested that he call me to get those data. "That's his job,'' he 
(|U()ted them as ha\ ing said. 

I^\ en though KRKl does custom searches for clients, those searches 
l)inpoint documents that respond to the descriptor terms that our staff 
logs onto the database. I convinced him to take a look at the annotated 
printout that wc would develop, and I offered to mark those items that 
looked promising. If he wanted to see the full text, w e could arrange for 
him to do so. 

After he looked at the printout of abstracts, the reporter w as back on 
the line. In the \er\ few comparative studies that appeared in the ab- 
stracts, it appeared to him that some data favored traditional methods and 
some favored Whole Language. There was no clear indication that this 
new approach was superior to other apptoaches. "Wh\, tlicn/' he asked. 
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"arc these school systems risking the welfare of all their children on an 
approach that has not shown superior results in scientific studies?'' 

suppose/' I replied, "that rhe adopting schools approx e the phi- 
losophy behind Whole Language. They believe that using trade books 
and allowing teachers and students to learn together about things that 
interest them is more important than following a structured curriculum. 
'Hiey believe in that philosophy, and they are highly motivated by it.'* 

In a cynical tone, he countered: "YouVc talking salesmanship; you 
sound like a preacher, Tm asking for scientific evidence. I find it hard to 
believe that scientists within education are not challenging the wide- 
spread use of unprox ed beliefs. Are there no scientists in the field of edu- 
cation.'^ .\re there no reasonable people in this profession.'^" And he rang 
off 

Those are the questions that prompted the debate you are about to 
read. We searched for reasonable people on both sides — those who claim 
that there is evidence for the effectiveness of Whole Language, and those 
who doubt its efficacy. Susan Ohanian and Patrick Shannon agreed to 
stand up for Whole Language as a superior instructional theory. Michael 
McKenna, Richard Robinson, and John Miller agreed to challenge the 
claim that the evidence shows that Whole Language works across the 
broad spectrum of learners. At the outset, the two sides weren't c|uitc ad- 
dressing the same (|uestions, but we at KRK' thought it was close enough 
for a match. 

Teachers need a management tool 

This discussion has significant potential, not because it has technical 
consecjuences, such as the validity of types of ex idence, but because it 
may guide teachers towards becoming better instructors. In tlie complex 
world of classroom learning, teachers need management tools and guide- 
lines. 'I'eachers' instructional actix ities iinolve their students in many 
aspects of life, both the life of the mind and life within our communities. 
Without some kind of mental map or set of guiding principles to direct 
their daily work, teachers might ricochet from one activity to another, 
lea\ ing students distracted, confused, and disgruntled with schooling. 

That's the reason icachcrs rely on 'xntrat management tools, such as 
basic textbooks. Whole Language, indi\ iduali/ed education contracts. 
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mastery learning, and so on. Those systems and their learning principles 
act as compass and roadmap in a classroom filled with many learning 
needs. 

Over the past decade, the term "Whole Language'' has risen to 
prominence, and it now acts as a management tool for thousands of teach- 
ers. I'he leadership establishment in some school districts has mandated 
the use of Whole Language as the main instruction^^! management device 
for all teachers in their district. Though these school districts may not be 
entirely clear what they mean by "Whole Language,'' they all seem to 
reject the teaching of skills in behavioral fashion and want to marshal 
reading and writing around "real literature" in preference to textbook 
selections. Assorted other principles and beliefs are included with vary- 
ing frecjuency. 

Conflicting Paradigms 

During the past eighty-five years, teachers ha\'c given evidence of 
achievement by using tests of knowledge and tests of skills application. 
Those tests, sometimes called standardized tests, permitted teachers to 
present reasonably objective evidence of accf;mplishment and progress. 
But if schools now reject those prev ious objectives and values, then logi- 
cally rhey reject the ev idence collected under that positivist paradigm. 
Objective test evidence based on specified knowledges and skills does 
not match the relative and subjective nature of learning. Whole ' anguage 
advocates assert. 

The issue of conflicting paradigms (mental maps, if you will) presents 
(Hir debaters with one of their major issues: Can people occupyini^ ' * v dif- 
ferent world views even argue effectively with one anotlier? The second 
major issue is no less daunting: What evidence can Whole Language offer 
that satisfies the public's demand that all children show accomplishment and 
make progress towards worthwhile goals? 

Objectivism versus subjectivism has been debated for thousands of 
vears. Tho v» the philosophical debate over the nature of human expe- 
rience may not be new, our discussion here looks at those two philoso- 
phies in the context of concrete educational practice. The past and 
continuing practice of most schools that use specific objectives, define 
performances or outcomes, and are assessed by standard criteria, repre- 
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scncs one side of this debate's context. The other side is represented by 
a growing number of schools that choose the relativism of Whole Lan- 
guage which encourages students to explore their world, their own inter- 
ests, and their relationships with other people. To evaluate that process. 
Whole Language proponents ask students to assemble portfolios of their 
work which students and teachers judge according to individual stan- 
dards. 



Benefits for Educators 

This discussion is not an esoteric wrangle among purely academic 
drones. Which language-arts paradigm instructors follow has implications 
for all the different stakeholders concerned with education — parents, 
teachers, administrators, and especially the kids. 

That is why we chose the debate format: to bring the issue to the at- 
tention of a broad audience with the clearest focus possible. The good- 
news result of this debate would come about if you, reader, could be 
moved to re-examine your own premises and understandings of the learn- 
ing process. We hope that the debate causes all kinds of decision mak- 
ers to do that \ ery thing. Where do we want to go with learning in our 
schools.^ 1 low do wc develop a reasonable match between our goals and 
our instructional practices.^ 

'I'he bad news is that the debate format often provokes showmanship 
more than it does thoughtful incjuiry. The audience may tend to become 
mere cheerleaders in a college-football atmosphere, looking only for catch 
phrases that incite them either to cheer or to hiss. The \ oices in this book, 
howev er, ha\ e mostly resisted the temptation to engage in grandstand- 
ing. 'I'hey have gi\en substantial thought to their work, and their 
thoughts deserve a substantial reflection and response. 

Writer Tom Wolfe predicted that in the '9()s Americans will be 
searching for values, especially spiritual \ alues. In many wa\s, this dis- 
cussion focuses more on \ alues than on assessment techni(|ues. This de- 
bate reveals some of the politics and some of the \alues issues that 
bedev il educators. Who determines policies.^ Which goals shall we pur- 
sue? What standards will be used to assess success.^ Which learners will 
receive preference? And a whole lot more. 
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These kinds of issues will shape the policies of sehool boards and the 
implementation strate<z;ies of classroom teachers. The question of what 
cx idencc the school uses to demonstrate student progress is, therefore, 
more than a technical discussion of validity and reliability. Our choice of 
acceptable evidence bespeaks our \ iew of the world in which we work 
and want to work. 

I think of Joan of .'\rc, the French peasant girl who claimed that heav- 
enly voices spoke to her and called her to lead the French soldiers against 
the Knglish. The French leaders believed in Di\ ine interx ention and that 
(jod might speak to them through a woman. Therefore, they followed 
Joan to victory at Orleans. Later, Joan was betrayed to the English by her 
own 1^'reneh king, tried as a witch, and burned at the stake because her 
incjuisitors claimed that only the de\ il wouKi cause a woman to lead an 
army. Saint to one party, evil witch to another — each side saw Joan's ac- 
tions through the paradigms of differing sets of values. 

Because our paradigms det(.rmine the kinds of evidence we shall 
admit in judging success at school, let us read this debate to help us ex- 
amine our positions and clarify our values. With a clearer set of values that 
we can project into our school work, we can (determine what behaviors we 
shall recogni/.e as evidence of progress or srccess. 

With a clearer system of values, we can also better articulate our in- 
structional philosophy, starting from daily classroom actix ities. If we be- 
lieve that success is determined by the learner's feeling that he did a good 
job, then we move classroom activities and the collection of evidence in 
the direction of the learner's personal perception. If, on the other hand, 
we believe that success is based on the learner's sense of progress towards 
common goals, then we move classroom activities and the collection of 
ex idence in the direction of public standards. 

luiucators usually don't see their work in such starkly polar terms. 
Though they may see one set of values as their mainstay, they usually 
recogni/e strengths in other sets of values. 

Battle of Philosophies 

in these debate papers and in schools today, we see conflicting phi- 
losophies battling forccMUrol of policy and instructional practice. Accord- 
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ing to Whole Language thcon-, the nature of schooling, tliat is, the learn- 
ing experience, is primarily subjective. According to the Positi\'ist theor\', 
schooling is primarily objective. Therein lies the knot of disagreement 
both over what the school curriculum should be and over the evidence 
that represents success — a knot that our debaters have tried to untie. 

If the school curriculum must follow the individual learner's needs 
because learning is subjective, then individual, personal responses should 
be the evidence that teachers assenible to represent this subjective in- 
(]u.ir\'. Personal reflections in speech and in writing would be the valid 
representations of this subjective approach. 

If, on the other hand, learning and the school curriculum are focused 
on common, objectiv e experiences, then samples of those experiences/ 
knowledges should be collected by teachers as evidence of common 
learning, ('ommon knowledge and visible problem-solving technicjues, 
then, would be valid representations of the objective approach. 

Since objectivism and subjectivism have been warring philosophies 
at least since the Ancient Greeks, it is unlikely that we will resolve that 
philosophical debate here within a few pages. IIow, then, are we educa- 
tors to sort out this important disagreement over the values that will guide 
our policies and our classroom activities? 

The turn-of-the-century philosopher William James used the analogy 
of a mosaic that helps mc personally to bridge the gulf between subjec- 
tivism and objectivism, and to arrive at conclusions about the objective/ 
subjectiv e nature of learning and teaching. In trying to explain his own 
philosophy. Pragmatism, James asks us to think of a mosaic that is not 
ceniented with mortar, patterns in stone laid out in sand but not yet fixed 
in place. Ki^ch piece of stone in the mosaic contributes to the overall ef- 
fect of the artistic image. An individual stone chip, when pulled out of the 
mosaic, seems unimportant — the pattern is still there. If only a couple of 
stone chips are removed from the mosaic, we can push the remaining 
pieces together to reshape the image and still have a coherent picture, 
though altered slightly. 

James uses this analogy to differentiate between objective reality ''out 
there" (the mosaic) and subjective states "inside" (personal interpreta- 
tions of the mosaic). The objective realities are not merely isolated stone 
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chips: *rhcy arc parts of a patterned, coherent system. Those luird-as- 
stone bits of ohjcctix e reahty were arranged systematically by the artist 
to form the mosaic in the Urst place: metaphorically, they show iis that 
objective lite is coherent in its patterns. K\ en if our mosaic is missing a 
couple of stone chips, is missing a couple of experiences that others ha\ e 
had. is missing this or that bit of know Icd^e that others know , w e still see 
the same coherent inui^e; we stili see the objective patterns. 

Subjectively, James contends, the individual may use the objectixe 
reality in various wa\s. <^i\ e it many interpretations, express different feel- 
inj^s about it, and generally manipulate the mosaic for any of a \ ariety of 
internal, subjective, indi\ idual, personal reasons. This subjective state can 
be referred to as interprenition, personal response, creatixe imaij;ination, 
ami so on. During learning, the learners decide ihrouj^n these subjectixe, 
internal states, w hcther or not they like the inosaic, w hat use it has for 
them, how it could be rearranged for indi\ idual purposes, w hat it means, 
etc, 

'I'he primary bridge between the objective world and the subjectixe 
world is lan<^ua^e. Lan^ua^c is the intermediar\ betw een objectix e reality 
and subjective interpretation. The lani;ua^e bridi^e enables people 
intrapersonally to make sense of what's "out there" in terms of what's '1n 
here,'' and interpersonally to share their subjective interpretations of the 
objective world, no matter w hat scrambled use they make of their primary 
reference points. 

That, to me, makes lan<^uai;e teaching both extremely \ aiuable and 
^reat fun. \ aluable, because the lanj^ua^e-arts teacher helps students re- 
fme lan^ua^e usa^e so that their objectiv e and subjective worlds can be 
understood and shared. (Jreat fun, because lan^ua^e study is full of sur- 
prises and playfulness w hen students stru^^le to express their \ iews. 

Willam James's Pragmatism does not, 1 think, tip che winnini; of the 
debate in this hook cither to the one sitie or the other. What James' anal- 
o«^y does for me is to ^ivc mc a framework in w hich to deal w ith the is- 
sues chat appear here, particularly the community's demand for objectix e 
exidence and the individual's need for subjective expression. The mo- 
saic analo^x .^ives us direction both for the collection of public c\ idencc 
and for the constructit^n of personal portf^^lios — both for the objcctix e pat- 
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terns of common learning, common know ledf^e, and conMiion goals, and 
for the subjectix e rearrangement of tlie bits and chips of private experi- 
ence that are individual inquiry, individual interpretations, and individual 
goals. 

As you mod<^rate this debate in your own mind, I inx ite you to engage 
in your own actixe interrogation of the debaters' assumptions, logic, and 
conchisions, and as you do, to take a close look at your own beliefs about 
education. We ha\e some important cjuestions to be answered: ''What arc 
the purposes of public evidence in education? How shall we provide public 
evidence for and about new educational proi^rams that appropriately respond 
to individual styles and needs?" 

:\s you will see when you moderate for yourself the debate on these 
pages, the mental maps/the educational paradigms/the theories of e\ i- 
dence/thc belief systems of these discussants demanci very different 
kinds of evidence. We of l^RIC/RhX: and KDINl^X) Press hope that you 
find these exchanges stimulating and proxoeative, but more, we hope that 
you w ill come away from this book with your own system of l^eliefs about 
teaching, schooling, and learning focused under a clearer light. 
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Resolutions for Debate 

'I'hc original resolutions proposed for debute were us follows. The 
intent of most of them was earried forw ard throughout the debate, al- 
though the statements as specifically formulated did not, in some cases, 
receiv e direct attention. 

from the Whale Language side 
Resolved: 

We belie\ e that in our democratic society Whole Language principles 
and the pedagogy of some athoeates offer us a better opportunity 
than do traditional approaches to develop active, literate citizens who 
can and will address the (juestion: How do we wish to hvc together 
in communities, states, and the nation: 

To US, Whole Language principles and pedagogy suggest the following: 

Literacy is a cultural, social, aesthetic, historical, emotional, and po- 
litical, as well as a psychological effort, after meaning. 

'I'he contexts in which literate individuals and groups \nu\ themselves 
affect the demands made upon literate behavior and literate abilities 
to meet and negotiate those demands. 

Indi\ iduals and groups learn according to their interests and purposes, 
and thev dev elop "habits (U'mind," attitudes, and definitions accord- 
ing to w hat their environment affords. This does not mean that they 
simply accept what the en*.'ironment offers. 

We ought to recogni/e these facts and organize en\ ironments that 
afford indi\ iduals and groups opportunities to use the cultural, social, 
aesthetic, etc. as})ects of literacy in a variety of environments, for a 
\ ariety of purposes, in pursuit of a \ ariety of interests in order to de- 
velop habits of mind, attitudes, and definitions appropriate in demo- 
cratic society in and out of schools. 
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Further Resolved: 

Langiia,e;c is a complex system for meanin<!;-makin^ through socially 
shared understandings which indiv iduals accjuirc through immersion 
and intentional use within a Ian<i;ua^e community or social group. 

Learning is a social process driven by learners' purposes and inten- 
tions which are mediated by their history, culture, and traditions. 

Kducational science to determine how these principles can be real- 
ized is a dialectical process in which know ledge is continuously pro- 
duced and reconsidered during the educational act (teaching and 
learning). 

(lurriculum is the negotiated experiences of teachers and students in 
classrooms and schools. 

Assessment is a means by which students and teachers affirm what 
they know in order to make decisions about how to support their fur- 
ther learning. 



from the side opposed to Whole Language 
ResoSved: 

Most educational practices congruent with Whole Language philoso- 
phy are unobjectionable to traditional teachers: howex er, two excep- 
tions are contestable. 

1 . The contention that skills instruction can be based effectively on 
the occurrence of teachable moments rather than on systematic 
direct instruction is without research support. 

2. The contention by some Whole Language proponents that direct 
instruction in decoding is unnecessary because such skills, like 
those of oral language, will be ac(|uired natiirally in meaning-ori- 
ented, print-rich contexts, is unsupported by research. 

Adams, M.j. Bvi^innini^ lo read: Thinkini^ and learning aboia 

print, (iambridgc, Massachusetts: MI T i*rcss. 
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Adams, M.J. (1991). A calk with Marilyn Adams. Lcuigua^e Arts. 68. 
206-212. 

AlmasiJ.F., Palmer, B.M., (JambrclK l>.B., & Prcsslcy, M. (Decem- 
ber, 1991). A meth()dol()j2:ical analysis of whole language research. 
Paper presented at the meeting of the National Reading ('onfer- 
enee. Palm Springs, ('alifornia. 

Baumann, J. K. (1991). Of rats and pigeons: Skills and whole language. 
Reading Psychology. 12. iii-\iii. 

Resoiued: 

Research comparing Whole Language with traditional practice can be 
undertaken effectively. Oixerse research paradigms are not incom- 
mensurable but can ser\ e to illuminate phenomena better by provid- 
ing multiple perspectix es. 

1 lowe, K.R. (19H8). Against the (iuantirarivc-(|ualirative incompatibil- 
ity thesis. Educational Researcher. 17(H). 10-16. 

Spiro, R.J. (December, 1991). Integrative reconciliation of paradigm 
conflict in reading: Joining multiple perspecrix es in reading re- 
search, in learning to read, and in preparing reading teachers for 
practice. Paper presented at the meeting of the National Read- 
ing ('onference. Palm Springs, California. 

Stanox ich, K.lv (1990). A call for an end to the paradigm w ars in read- 
ing research. Journal of Reading Beluivior. 22. 221-2.^1. 

Resolved: 

The (ioodman model of reading, on which much of Whole Language 
theory rests, is no longer a \ iable explanation of reading processes. 

Byrne, B. & Kielding-Barnsley, R. (1991 ). {{valuation of a program to 
teach phonemic awareness to young children. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psyclwlogy. <V. 451-455. 

1-oorman, B.R., P'rancis, D.J.. Novy, D.M., (S: Liberman, 1). (1991). 
How letter-sound instruction mediates progress in first-grade 
reading and spelling. Journal of Educational Psyclwlogy. tV, 45f>- 
469. 
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Ruyncr, K. & l\)llutsck. A. (19(S9). The psychoh^y of readiu^, 
l^n^lcwood (cliffs. New Jersey: Prcnticc-I lall. 

Nicholson/r., Lillus, & Rzoskiu M.A. (19(S8). Have \vc been mis- 
led by misciics? The Reading Teacher, 42, (>-l(). 

Nicholson, T. (1991). Do children read words better in context or in 
lists? A classic study revisited. Journal of Educational Psvchologw 
<U 444^50. 

Schat/, K.K. & Baldwin, R.S. (19(S6). Context clues are unreliable 

predictors of word nieanint^s. Reading Research Quarterly. 2/, 
439^53. 

Stanovich, K.l-^ (1991 ) Word reco.iz;nition: (^lian^in;; perspectix es. In 
R. Barr, M.L. KamiK P.B. Mosenthal, & P.I). Pearson (Kds.). 
Handbook of reading research (vol. 2, pp. 418—4-52). New ^'ork: 
Longman, 

X'ellutino, I'.R. (1991) Introduction to three studies on readinii; accjui- 
sition: (\)n\ er.u;ent findings in theoretical foundations of code- 
oriented versus w hole-lanirua^^e approaches to reading instruc- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology. 437—1-43. 

Further Questions: 

1. (Ian the effectiveness of Whole Lan^ua.u;e e\er really be investi- 
gated as lon<; as Whole Lani^ua^e remains ill-defined.^ 

2. What is the research base su^j^tJiestin^ that Whole I >an^ua.u;e prac- 
tices are preferable to traditional a[^proachesr 

^. Is it possible that for some students literacy ability is more readilv 
ac(iuired through traditional [lerspectixes and their associated 
niethodolo^iesr 

4. Is it possible that some teachers, owinu; to aspects of pcrsonalit\, 
ini^ht be ill-suited to becomintj; Whole Lan^ua^e teachers? 

5. I'xlelsky contends that Whole I .an^ua^e, as a "theory in practice," 
is more than a set of methods, but that it ne\ crthelcss entails 
'Von^rucnt [uactice." Is it not possible to enumerate such prac- 
tices and to incorporate them selecti\el\ to i;ood effcci, without 
accepting and appKin^thcm all? 
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6. Short of defining Whole Language, would an enumeration of 
''congruent practices" at least serve to define Whole Language 
practice? 

7. How can Whole Language proponents defensibly explain '.he 
research base supporting traditional methodologies? 

8. What arc the specific objections to ciuantitutive research designs 
used to investigate the effects of Whole Language? Are these 
objections remediable within the ([uaniitative paradigms? 
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Susan Ohanian 

Schoolteacher and Writer, 
Schenectady, New York 
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Gall nic teacher. I am the sort of person who spends hSZ days a 
year shut up in a room with eiglu-year-olds — or twelve-year- 
olds — and not only li\ es to tell about it hut rejoices in the tell- 
injj^. I have taujj^ht at every le\el From t/rade one rhr()iuj;h fourteen, 
includinj^ hi<z;h-sch()ol dropouts and enf^ineerin^ students at a technologi- 
cal university. All of these students had one common experience: School 
had conx inccd them that they hated readinj^ and writinj^, 

Tm glad I encountered those fledgling engineers early in my career 
because they show ed me the limitations of reading as skill. By e\ erv stan- 
dardized measurement, those engineers-to-be were \erballv skilled. 
Nonetheless, it took not e\en one week in their presence to figure out 
that their proficiency was an empty shell. When I asked them to share 
their memories of "an important literary e\ ent" in their Ii\ es, they in- 
sisted that there had been no such events. After I assigned the topic as 
homework, pointing out that it was now an important part of their grade, 
they did manage to come up with some anecdotes about nursery rhymes. 
Dr. Seuss, fairy tales, and comic books. Out of 87 students, not one of- 
fered a memory of an important literary e\ent in his school experience. 
With the exception of a scattering of comic-book memories, not one of 
those students who ranked in the superior range of college-entrance ex- 
aminees talked of an important literary e\ enr that had invoK ed himself 
as an independent reader. 

So it became my teacherly goal to find the words that would Couch the 
hearts and minds of students who hated reading. I was determined that 
they would not lea\e my class without encountering words that cause a 
shock of recognition, send shi\ers of delight down the spine; words that 
astound, ama/e, and lea\ e one yearning for more. I read aloud to my col- 
lege students — from the new spaper, from essa\s, from nox els — and each 
day I w rote ''wonderful words" on the board, hoping that sooner or kuer 
a poetry snippet or snapp\ paragraph would connect with one student or 
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another. And I didn't need to administer a comprehension (iiiiz to know 
when a connection occurred. 

Over time, different students responded to different words. Joe was 
the class holdout. No matter what litcrar\' jewel I displayed, Joe peppered 
his scowls with lon^, drawn-out si<j;hs of exasperation and boredom. Ivike 
his classmates, Joe was aliterate, willing; to read for information, to pass 
a test, but unwilling to pick up a book or a ma^a/.ine for enlightenment 
or enjoyment. If the printed paj^e was not utilitarian, something directly 
applicable to en<!;ineerin,i;, Joe rejected ir. On the 32nd day of class, 1 
pointed to a few lines Td written on the board and announced, "This 
Chinese lyric is the most beautiful poem 1 know ." Toui^h, prai^matic, un- 
movable, scowling Joe stared and stared at the chalkboard. iMually, he 
stopped starin<;. straifZihtened up from his permanent slouch in the back 
row, <;a\ e a si^h of surprise, and said, "Hey, not bad." Ili<z;h praise from 
an en<;ineer-t()-be who had been unable to recall any memorable literary 
e\ ent in his life since Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater, 

I took that lesson from the unix ersity to my third-<j;radc classroom. 1 
was determined that no ei<;ht-\ ear-old would leax e my care imable to 
testify to powerful connections with wondcri'ut words, I soon discovered 
that I was in for the stru^^le of my life. Nobody bated readin,^ like those 
third-graders hated readin*;. Small wonder. In a ri<z;orously tested and 
sorted school, all the certified rotten readers had been lumped together: 
since first grade they had traveled in a pack, circling short vowels. A num- 
ber of them had been held back a year, so they h.ad an extra year of hal- 
ing reading under their belts. 1 told them that things were going to be 
different: \\*c w eren't going to ha\ e workbooks or textbooks. Instead, w e 
would start each school day with 15 minutes of silent reading, and e\ cry- 
body would choose their ow n books from a beautiful array. 

"I low come.'^" they kept whining. How come we didn't do reading 
the wa\ we were supposed to." How come thc\ didn't get workbooks: 
c\ ery other child in the school got a workbook: w here were theirs.^ Third- 
graders have a strong sense of how things arc supposed to be. Oircling 
x'owels uY/.v reading: filling up a classroom w ith tradebooks definitely was 
uat reading the wa\ it\ supposed to be taught. Kids like the bus\-ness 
of workbooks. All that skill work — circling and underlining and match- 
ing and filling-in-thc-blanks — provides an academic tlak jacket, a co\er 
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protecting the wearer from the pain und terror that comes from taking 
risks. Kver\' day for three months, (^hris told me just how much he hated 
my brand of reading. Like his classmates, he scowled, whined, kicked his 
neighbors, and resorted to those classic third-grade standbys: tears and 
vomit. I perse\ ered. Once we got independent silent reading out of the 
way, I read to these children — six, eight, fifteen times a day. They loved 
being read to; it was ha\'ing to read by themscK es that they hated. 

On the 46th day, (^hris found words that changed his life forever. I 
didn't show him the book that changed his life; Jennifer did. I knew the 
instant when Jennifer discovered something ama/ing in Amelia Bedelia. 
Her eyes opened wide; she gripped the book tightly; she turned back a 
page and read it again, mouthing each word as though she could not be- 
lie\'e her eyes. Then she burst into a guffaw — covered her mouth cjuickly 
and looked up at me. After alL I was a termagant about imposing the rule 
of silent reading. I grinned and winked at her. She grinned and showed 
the funny page to her best friend. With both of them giggling, Chris in- 
sisted, *i>et me see/' u.id before he realized what was happening, a book 
that he was reading to himself was making ("hris laugh. 

All-of-a-sudden those eight-year-old rotten readers were experienc- 
ing a new sensation: scrambling to get their names on a waiting list for a 
book, ('hris came in the next day with a smug, gleeful look on his face. 
He wanted me to know that he had put something o\'er on me. I Ic an- 
nounced that he didn't have to wait his turn for my copy of Amelia Bedelia 
because he had persuaded his mother to take him to the city library 
where he had found another copy, ('hris had pulled a fast one, all right. 
Imagine a rotten reader begging to go to the library! 

l^mcrson once wrote: "A chief e\ ent of life is the day in which we 
ha\'e encountered a mind that startled us.'' Oollege freshman Joe found 
that e\'ent in a 14th-century (]hinese lyric poem. Peggy Parish gave my 
third-graders such an e\ ent. She showed my students w hat language can 
do, and that led them to discover what they could do with language. They 
began making their o\\ n puns. Suddenly the riddle books Td tried to in- 
troduce in September were a hot item. Surely one good pun-based laugh 
is worth 1(),()()() circled short xowels or consonant blends in advancing a 
child\ reading and writing proficiency. 

And we didn't use the book as an excuse to do something else. 1 
didn't interrogate my students about main ideas; they didn't make pup- 
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pets. We used each hook as inspiration to read another book. I don't re- 
call ever asking a single question about an Amelia book. What is the need 
for questions when the children's pleasure is so evident? I was amazed 
and appalled to 6\si:o\ cr Amelia in a basal. The teacher's manual carefully 
lists the objectives to be taught with the story, including the following 
crystal clear prose: 

decode words based on the spelling pattern generalization 
that a vowel letter followed by a consonant and final e 
represents a glided (or long) vowel sound. 

Never mind that research shows us that the final e rule is true no more 
than 53% of the time. Kvcn if the rule were 99 and ^/\w7r pure, a child 
who can decode — and enjoy — Amelia Bedelia, has no need to practice the 
fmal e rule, .And a child who doesn't ^'get" the humor won't be helped by 
zhc final e rule. What he needs is not more rules but more books. 

(]hris didn't rest on his laurels. He became passionately devoted to 
Jack IVelutsky's poems. The Stupids, Nate the (Jrcat, Beatrix Potter, 
Arnold Lobel, and Steven Kellogg, C^hris was so de\'oted to Potter's "little 
books" that he wrote out Peter Rabbit in longhand in his poetry notebook. 
When one of his classmates asked him what he was doing, (]hris, who 
professed to hate writing e\'en more than he did reading, explained, *i 
just like the way the words feel in my fingers." It was a remark akin to 
Lesley's, a deaf child who kept rcpcdungscrambled eggs super de dooper 
de pooper (her classmates had made an addition to the Scuss text) be- 
cause, she said, "I like the way the words feel on my tongue," 

Lots of people who love books agree that we don't need to assign 
children skills (juestions Ahom Amelia, Nonetheless, they ask, aren't there 
some important ([uestions that we need to ask about some literature? I 
doubt it. For me, the strength of a Whole Language classroom is our be- 
lief in the book and the child. I'm sure that sometimes and somewhere 
there must he some important (juestions, but as 1 look back over twenty- 
odd years of getting books and children together, I just don't recall any. 
People don't become real readers until they take control: control of the 
text, control of themsehes as readers, and until the joy of the text — not 
answering (juestions about it — takes hold of their minds. Any time a 
teacher asks a (juesrion, control of the reading act mo\es from child to 
teacher. .Sometimes this is necessary, but less is detlnitcly more when it 
comes to interrogating children about what they are reading. 
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I often wonder why people have to wait until they leiue school to 
exercise some choice and control over what tliey read. My husband 
doesn't read the same books 1 do, so why should every third-trader in my 
care read the same books at the same time? \Vc have certain texts in com- 
mon, but mostly we learn that reading is an independent, solitary act. You 
do it by yourself: nobody can do it for you. Reading is the place where the 
indi\ idual must take charge if he or she is ever to become a real reader. 
That superlati\ e essayist Kdward I loagiand puts it this way: ''Reading a 
book amounts to being talked to alone by somebody else for a long time/' 
Hoagland observes that books "must be pulled out of the page by the 
reader, who to some extent recapitulates the labor of the author himscUT' 

1 find that rhetorical analysis of several versions of die same fair\- tale 
pro\ ides an intriguing way for students to study text closcK and ''get 
into" the wonderful multiplicity and intent of language. A group of first- 
and second-graders, for example, searched out twenty-nine \ ersions of 
Little Red Riding Hood, trying to locate just what was in that basket. Those 
children showed me that such a studv is ne\ er oxer. Months after wc 
seemed to have completed it, Dougie rushed into the class shouting, "1 
found another one! My moni took me to a library twenty miles away and 
we looked and looked. And I found a Little Red Riding Hood t\vdz nobody 
has seen yet!" (]ould the scholar who disco\ ered a new Boswell diary in 
an attic be any more thrilled than was Dougie with that small book," 

Such seemingly simple textual analysis leads some students deeper 
and deeper into the text. Some students are content to stay with the sur- 
face, literal meaning, and that's okay. This kind of research welcomes all 
students at whate\ er level of sophistication they can bring to the text. 
\\ hen students can bring their own (juestions to a text, nobody is left out 
and nobody fails the (lucstions. Students are excited when 1 show them 
that they are conducting the same kind of textual research for which Pro- 
fessor Jack Zipes receiv ed a grant. When I show children bits of Zipes's 
analysis of the contents of Little Red Riding Hood's basket, they are 
excited to be a part of the community of scholars, people who care about 
words. They arc ama/.ed that professors write thick books about the same 
kind of research thiu they rhcmseh es are conducting. 

Some ot my students ne\ cr achiev ed control of the text and of rhei'^i- 
seK es as readers. Their failure as readers was not because 1 didn't ask the 
right (juestions: their failure happened because the\ and 1 together did 
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not find tiic ri^lit books for tlicni. Bob is the non-rcadcr whose pain is my 
pain forever. From first-grade onwards, teachers worked hard trying to 
help Bob overcome difficulties in deciphering letter combinations. By the 
time he reached my combined 7th/8th-grade classroom. Bob had failed 
once, and he was a veteran of seven years of reading remediation. Angry, 
defiant, and obnoxious. Bob spent a good deal of time a) outside my class- 
room absent with severe asthma and b) inside my classroom screaming 
and throwing things. Desperate for a solution, Bob's mother enrolled him 
in a reading clinic at a university. Bob was thrilled, explaining to me that 
''the professor" knew how to teach him to read. Of course, 1 expressed 
enthusiasm. I c\en hoped that the professor might actually have some 
secret bag of tricks he could gi\ e Bob. 'I'he honeymoon lasted about a 
month. Bob was an intelligent boy. Once he saw that the professor's skills 
were no different from the skills that for seven and a half years had failed 
to turn him into a reader, his hurt, disappointment, and rage erupted; and 
the professor kicked him out. Bob taught me something important: No- 
body could teach him to read. We couldn't even help Bob learn to read 
until he could take control, until he could find a book he wanted to read. 
This never happened because Bob believed so strongly in the "other- 
ness'' of reading: He thought that the teachers, the professor, the skills 
could do it for him. I Ic ne\ er learned to believe in himself or in books. 

Keith was fifteen and an eighth-grader when he read his first book — 
c\'er. It was Dr. Seuss's Hop on Pop, and it was a magic moment. Because 
my students knew that my definition of reading begins with sitting alone 
with a book, Keith had spent one and a half years in my class faking his 
way through 1.^8 National Geographies, assorted novels, and a complete 
set of World Book Encyclopedia. One day he started his perpetual whine 
that ''there's nothin' to read" and, in frustration, I shox ed the Seuss book 
into his hands. 1 still get goosebumps when 1 recall seeing a beginning 
reader emerge right there before my eyes. After he'd read the book a few 
times to himself, running his hands ox er entire pages as if in disbelief, 
Keith insisted on reading it aloud to me e\ ery day for a week. Then came 
the magic (juestion — from Keith, not me. "Did this Dr. Seuss write any 
other books.^" 

Keith and Bob inspired me to fight the administration, fight the 
union, fight the state education dcpartinent for the pri\ ilege to forfeit my 
\cstcd rights in a tenure area, and transfer to the primar\ grades. 1 knew 
in my bones that if Keith nnd Bob had encountered real books earlier in 
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their school careers, they could ha\*e learned to take charge of themselves 
as readers, instead of relying on somebody else's questions. 

A Whole Language teacher takes control of her curriculum so that she 
can relinquish that control to her students. We can't rely on someone 
else's canned (juestions or scope-and-sequence charts because \vc know 
that these crutches can cripple our students. Bob and Keith were 
crippled, not because they couldn't circle short vowel sounds but because 
they'd circled too many. They spent too much time answering too many 
(|uestions, and too little time sitting alone with books. 

When I asked my 7th/8th grade inner-city toughs to read Ron Jones' 
Acorn People, the characters in this powerful story came ali\ c in our class- 
room immediately. I'hc stor\' touched us all deeply. We talked about the 
book — not about rising and falling action or story schema or how many 
ducks were on the pond. We talked about — and laughed and cried 
about — the lix es of the children in the book. We talked about those char- 
acters/children the way you'd talk about your neighbor or your brother. 
Surely it would have been a sacrilege to junk up our powerful feelings 
with school-type (juestions. Katherine Paterson speaks passionately of the 
importance of readers' being free to come to books from their own expe- 
rience and take from those books what they can and will: ''I don't want 
anyone telling a child what he should get out of one of my books or any 
book I care about." 

Kids who hate school as much as my rotten readers do, rarely pay 
courtesy calls once they escape. But four years after we read The Acorn 
People, David stopped by. He asked if I'd seen it on "1 made my 
whole family watch it," he said. '"'I'he book was better." David grinned 
at me and added, bet you nev er thought you'd hear me say that about 
a book. Actually, 1 never thought I'd say it. But it's true. The book was 
better." 

Qualifications 

' reel (jualified to participate in this discussion because I have taught 
reading and writing for nearly twenty years and still ha\ e no idea what a 
schwa is. Whenever 1 address teachers about teaching reading, I find a 
way to bring up my deficiency. It's the kind of thing that teachers relate 
to — gi\ es them that little surge of superiority, I guess. Despite my e\ ery 
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attempt to show why the schwa is irrelevant to my life and my students' 
l*ves as readers, at least half a dozen generous souls always come forward 
and insist on explaining what these pesky critters are. PVequently they 
offer one of those neat little devices for helping students remember ar- 
cane things (rather like the "two vowels go walking" chants or the ''all 
cows eat grass'' of music-scale fame). Momentarily, schwas seem to make 
some sort of sense, but before the day is over, I forget again. I suspect that 
my schwa ignorance is important to me, somehow intertwined with my 
struggles to maintain a type of professional purity. Okay, so I don't re- 
member the punchline for that ''two vowels go walking'' stuff either, 
even though I sure have heard the jingle ringing down a lot of school cor- 
ridors. Vm reminded of Joan Didion's ironic vow: ''I would once and for 
all get the meaning of the word 'structuralist.'" 

Second only to schwas is syllabification. For six years I team-taught 
with someone who taught kids the sixteen rules for syllabification — and 
as a free-lance writer I was among that tiny percentage of people in the 
world who might find that information useful one day; sometimes writ- 
ers do need to divide words at the end of the line. Kven though I heard 
kids practicing the rules for six years, none of it sunk in. I still rely on my 
ear, but even though I do get into trouble occasionally it has always 
seemed easier to use a dictionary than to learn the rules. More to the 
point. Fx e ne\*er encountered anyone who can tell me just how dividing 
words into syllables helps a person learn to read. Like so much of the di- 
rect instruction paraphernalin, syllabification rules work only for the 
people who already know how to read. But if you know how to read, of 
what use is this information (unless you are a free-lance writer, stranded 
on a desert island without a dictionary, who needs to di\ ide words at the 
end of a line)? 

Need 1 point out that such information avoidance/ignorance is in no 
way aligned with soft-headed anti-intellectualism? I confess my schwa 
and syllabification deficits for the same reason that I confess I hadn't a 
clue what gerunds are until my students in a Queens high school had to 
learn them for a departmental exam. I tell these stories, hoping that 
people might stop and think about how vulnerable we a!i arc, how lack- 
ing in information. Daily, we come up against our own ignorance, our 
constant struggle to learn what we need to know and at the same time to 
guide our students in that same struggle. We can't teach it all any more 
than \\e can know it alK The essence of being a teacher is to decide what 
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is important, I-'or mc, in my daily struggle to figure out what is essential, 
schwas and their ilk ha\ e never found a place. 

Scope-and-se(|uence charts are not ^oin<; to pave the way to heaven — 
or to literate competency. What an uf>;ly word that is: "competency." 
What does it mean." Don't you ha\'e to ask "conipetentyi-;/* u7/^/r."" Rather 
than asking about competency. I want to know how many soul-tingling 
thrills of anticipation-of-text studcnt:s are experiencing in their school 
career. I want to know how many times a student has closed one book and 
then echoed Oliver 'l\vist's — and Keith's — incjuiry: "Are there any 
more.*^" 1 feel the same way about programs that pron^.ise a systematic 
direct delivery of skills as Clarrison Keillor feels about pumpkin pie, and 
('al\*in Trillin ubout fruitcake: The worst one isn't that much different 
from the best one. 

And I don't offer this information from hearsay, either. 

One time I found myself filling in for a ''direct instruction'' teacher 
who had become ill halfway through the school year. I agreed to do it, 
figuring that it wouki be good for me to know what direct instruction was 
all about. That's w hen I discovered that I must be tone deaf. I could not 
hear the xowel distinctions. Oh, I could hear the difference between "O" 
and "l " well enough, but I'm talking about the difference between "eh" 
and "uh." The children, all judged to be rotten readers, were definitely 
better at the system than was 1. Of course they had started all this rigma- 
role in September, and I didn't join them until February. Ry then, they 
were terrific at circling the sounds, but they hadn't read a book. They 
hadn't e\ en seen a book. 

I was so upscz that the sounding our of words (and non-words) was 
the total reading program (can you imagine a remedial reading room with 
no trade books.') that 1 told the principal I would finish out the year with 
this program only if all the children could come to me twice a day — once 
for direct instruction and once for real reading. Then 1 sat in the federal 
office until they ga\c me money to buy trade books. 

It isn't only thiit direct instruction gi\ es children such an odd notion 
about reading: it presents an odd notion about teachers, too. Teachers 
become mercK the dclix erers of someone else's program. When a teacher 
feels so lacking in control, how can she ever encourage children to take 
charge.' 
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Getting Things Backwards 



r\ e been informed that participants in this discussion ha\ c to ar^ue 
fair. So what's the fun of that? Eminent researchers have been inflicting 
academic acid rain on hapless schoolchildren for decades, and now Tm 
supposed to ar^^jue fair? Academics perpetuate repressive orthodoxies that 
train teachers to become managers of some corporate conglomerate's 
skills system, and Tm supposed to worry about fairness? My antagonism 
toward fairness, which I equate with "politeness'' and ''impartiality," was 
interpreted by some as an unwillingness always to tell the truth. Perish 
the thought! 1 want everyone to know how easy it is for me to tell the 
truth in academic argument. Why would I need to make anything up 
when the truth is so much fun? So much more strange and outrageous 
than anything anybody could invent? 1 was worried that when people 
called for fairness they were asking for aloof detachedness. (]alm and 
detached, I'm not. Impartial, I'm not. I care about this issue: I'm parti- 
san about it. If you'x e ever worked in a restaurant kitchen, you are \ery 
careful about dining out. I know too much about publishers' back rooms 
and how they use their experts-for-hire to remain indifferent — or more 
than marginally polite — around a scope-and-secjuence chart. 

Twenty years in classrooms has shown me that we do too many things 
backwards. Twenty years in classrooms has shown me that understand- 
ing does not follow proficiency. The reverse works better: It is more ef- 
fective to arrange things so that proficiency can follow understanding. 
Lots of disparate (desperate?) people like to align themselves with A 
Nation of Readers. Xot 1. The authors of that oft-quoted report recom- 
mend giving kids a heavy dose of phonics through second-grade and then 
cutting off this phonics fix. That's definitely backwards. According to 
Tagalog folk vv isdom. The fly on the water buffalo's back thinks itself taller 
than the water buffalo. Ask any first grader in a typical class what reading 
is — and chances are he'll tell you about the flies instead of the buffalos. 
Most kids are so busy collecting little skill bugs that they don't ha\ e any 
notion of what the whole big buffalo looks like. //? the be^innin^ was the 
Word not parts of the word. Better one living word than a hundred dead 
skills — and skills are dead until they can be built upon a foundation of un- 
derstanding. After they have a thorough grounding in real books — or, as 
the jargon of our trade will ha\ e it, in authentic texts — students find lin- 
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giiistic analysis and such matters to be fascinating stuff. And such study 
docs make them better readers, no doubt about it, after second-grade. 

I do not propose to construct a timeline regarding introduction of lin- 
guistic study, but twenty years in classrooms has shown me that the world 
would be a better place if we would withhold information about such a 
critter as the apostrophe until children are at least sixteen. I find it as 
mind-boggling as it is futile that we expose innocent babes of six or se\'en 
to the puzzlements of distinguishing between possession and plurality. 
If we would only wait a while, young readers would figure out apostro- 
phes on their own — and they w ill know what they figure out in a way that 
they would ne\ er know were we to drill it into them. Better yet, we could 
try learning from our forebears: Kmily Dickinson, for one, didn't bother 
with apostrophes in her letters at all. 

A bit of Haitian folk wisdom tells us: If you want your eggs hatched, 
sit on them yourself. For Whole Language teachers the real issue in help- 
ing children learn to read is not which programs or systems a teacher uses 
or which trade books she puts on her shelves. For Whole Language teach- 
ers the real issue is this: Who's in charge.-^ Who's sitting on whose eggs? 
If children are going to get educated, then the individual teacher in e\ - 
ery classroom had better be in charge, and she'd better be willing — and 
eager — to yield her authority to the children in her care as soon as pos- 
sible. The only w ay rhey are going to succeed as learners is to sit on their 
own eggs. 'Fhe most important thing that a teacher — and her students — 
can learn is that relying on other people's authority is like looking for 
feathers on turtles. This is a tough message, one not promulgated in many 
teacher-training institutions. A teacher needs to educate herself so she 
can trust herself. Then she needs to remember that in teaching reading 
or anything else, it's better to apologize later than to ask permission first. 

In 1%9, I wrote my first article about using real books with disaf- 
fected readers instead of basals. People w rote me letters, asking me how 
1 "got away with" not using basals. I was stunned, h'or e\en that green 
teacher, being a teacher meant being responsible for w hat and how you 
taught. Vou can't be in a school two weeks w ithout know ing that if the 
teacher doesn't take charge fast, then somebody else surely w ill. We need 
to tag-on a schoolhouse addendum to Yogi Berra's remark: If you don't 
know where you are going. y(fu will wind up somewhere else. An\one w ho 
hangs around scIkjoIs knows that if you don't know where you are going. 
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there are plenty of people in the schoolhouse corridors pushini^ roadmaps 
that will keep you going in circles. And plenty of academic traffic cops on 
duty to make sure you follow those maps. Social anthropolot!;ist Clifford 
Gcert/ explains why it is so difficult to follow someone else's map. While 
examininj^ the cerebral territories staked out by social scientists, math- 
ematicians, physicists, and historians, Geertz observed that the facts of 
scholarly experience do not produce uniform reactions. "Some individuals 
embrace a clean, wcll-li.^hted place, some are repelled by it; some are 
drawn toward the confusion of everyday, some lon^ for escape from it." 
What each Whole Lan^ua^e teacher tries to do is figure out where she 
needs to be, and fights for the right to choose her own maps. 

Phonics is not physics. That's why I reject the judgments of people 
who champion the theoretical over the observable when it comes to read- 
ing instruction. Does anybody know where these so-called skills come 
from.^ or how we can be sure when we ha\ e them? or how many we need.^ 
I know that wc must (juickly push the argunient beyond phonics febrility; 
arguing whether to phonic or not to phonic is really just so much acadeniic 
swamp gas. But I have to admit that allegiance to scope-and-sequence 
charts pu/zles me, probably because for me those weird little objects are 
no more real than I'l'Os or crystal power. I am a pragmatist and have put 
mv faith in what I have observed in my own classroom. Karly on, my 
teaching was informed by Frank Smith, James Moffet, and Louise 
Rosenblatt. Then I came upon three little essays being passed around in 
the open education underground. David Hawkins's "I, Thou, and It," 
^'Messing about in Science," and "The Bird in the Window" changed my 
life as a teacher forev er. V\c read them at least once a year for the past 
twenty years. They help me remember and renew my faith about what 
a teacher needs to know to help children de\ elop their understanding of 
the world around them. These and other I lawkins essays were collected 
into The Informed Vision. (Agathon Press: distributed by Shocken Books), 
and 1 mention it e\ ery chance I get, hoping publishers can be inspired — 
or hounded — into bringing it back into print. A new generation needs to 
hear Hawkins's voice, a \ oice calling on teachers to be bold. 

In the late '6()s, Hawkins (|uietty told us not to answer the behaxioral 
()i*)iectivists' (juestions about skills: instead, he advised, we must cjuestion 
the (luestions. When \(ui (jucstion the (juestions, \ou force the issue inU) 
a deeper structure, a structure that increases children's capacity to con- 
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duct their own Icarnin^^ and to become tlieir own teachers. Whole Lan- 
li,U':i^c teaching is only very superficially (and perhaps naively) ahout "lov- 
ing kids and loving books." Long before Rettelheim, ImmanucI Kant 
gave profound support to the proposition that "love is not enough." The 
more basic gift is not love but respect, respect for others as ends in them- 
selves, as actual and potential artisans of their own learning, of their own 
Ii\es. When I celebrate the stories of indi\ idual children making connec- 
tions with indix idual books, although I know that universal tenets could 
be promulgated from such stories, I belie\ c in a per\ asi\ e sense that vou 
can never share a story or a book; each teacher must dig deeply to find 
her own stories. She must dig deeply to help the children in her care find 
their own stories. 

Will 1 offer up a definition of Whole 'language? No way. Those con- 
sonant blends are fro/.en fore\ er on the charts, but the children and I 
must continuously redefine what we need to know. And what we know 
today may not hold true tomorrow. If there is anything that makes me 
(juarrel with my Whole Language 1 ethren, it is when I get a whiff of the 
same smugness of rectitude that seems to perx ade the direct instruction 
community. Norman Maclean, author of A River Runs through it and 
Youni^ Men and Fire, said that when how you define yourself no longer 
haunts you, this should tell you that you are dead. Kven though 1 know- 
in my bones that Lm right, I also know that teaching is the most haunt- 
ing profession I can imagine. 

Accountability 

ril close with "accountability," almost as ugly a word as "compe- 
tency." Since count seems to be the operant term best understood bv 
many educationists, I will tell you that at the end of the school year, Chris 
and ly/c of his classmates scored at or above grade level on the reading 
comprehension portion of a standardized test, whereas <S29r scored below 
grade le\ el on phonics analysis. Stunning to me, 949r scored above grade 
level on lan<;uage arts (grammar, punctuation). 1 ha\ e lots of theories 
about the latter statistic, but I w ant to point out that I steadfastly did not 
"reach" either phonics or punctuation. 

^ ou want accountability: 1 count things that matter: I count book club 
and stationery purchases: I count reading rime iuui fiuhers' barroom con- 
versations. In Scp(cmbcr, I ni\ self had to buv se\ en of the ten books ro 
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fulfill the club's minimum order. Two of the children's three orders were 
for posters, not books. In January, ho\ve\er, the club offered an Amelia 
Bedelia book, and my students ordered 48 copies. They ordered for them- 
selves, for their cousins, for their neighbors. It was an amazin^]; thing in 
this lower-middlc-class community. I heard reports of half-a-do/en chil- 
dren who had received stationery for (Christmas from relatix es who were 
impressed by the numbers of letters the children were writing. By March, 
these children — who in September had cried and \omited when forced 
to sit alone with a book for fne minutes — were protesting loudly when 
I called a halt to silent reading after an hour each morning. The school 
custodian told me about the night at the neighborhood bar when four 
fathers read aloud student homework about getting hippopotamuses out 
of the bathtub. But that's another story. 
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Whole Language as an instructional approach, philosophy, or 
methodology has great appeal for educators. Emphasizing 
child-centered classrooms in which students learn by explor- 
ing print and constructing a personal knowledge of literacy is an engag- 
ing idea. Focusing on meaning rather than the mechanics of decoding 
seems to capture the essence of w hat really matters in reading. Demand- 
ing authentic assessment strikes a harmonic chord. Insisting that reading 
and w riting w ill develop as naturally as oral language — if only children are 
placed in properly supportix e en\ ironments — seems reassuring. In short. 
Whole Language has a distinct intuitix e appeal that Mosenthal (1989) has 
associated w ith the ''romantic" \iew of teaching. 

Because Whole Language seems so eminently sensible and inher- 
ently optimistic, those who cjuestion its ''naturalness'' and ''apparent'' 
efficacy are often \ iewed as unsensible and pessimistic, as slax ish adher- 
ents to its antithesis. In other words, those who ask for evidence rather 
than effusiveness must see literacy instruction cjuite differently from 
Whole Language teachers — as the accjuisition of skill after skill, arranged 
in rigid, artificial seciuences, taught and practiced in isolation, and learned 
to oveimastery before proceeding. They must \ iew learning to read in 
large part as a bloodless, mechanical process in which meaning and joy are 
indefinitely deferred until fluency is attained. We reject this character- 
ization from the outset. 

We do not (juestion the efficacy of Whole Language because of a 
w ish to supplant it with any alternatix e, and certainK not w ith the one 
just described. In fact, one of us recently characterized Whole Language 
instruction as an example of a positix e curricular trend toward breaking 
down the artificial barriers between "subject matter areas," leading to 
more w holistic instruction (Miller, 1992). Rather, wc raise (juestions be- 
cause of our commitment to these beliefs: 

• lnsiiiu'ti(»nal practice sIkuiUI be investigated piagmaticalK 
through a varicr\ of methods. 
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• Widespread implcmentatioii of practices should await the results 
of such iiuiuiry, or, at the very least, that evaluative data should 
accumulate with implementation. 

• The complexity and diversity of children make it unlikely that 
any practice will be uniformly effective. 

In 1990, wc detailed some of the cjuestions about Who^c Language 
that have yet to be adequately answered. These include (1) whether 
Whole Language compares fax orably with traditional instruction in fos- 
tering reading ability; (2) whether Whole Language practice leads to more 
[)ositi\'C attitudes toward reading: (3) whether ad\antages in ability or 
attitude, if obserxed, are likely to endure: (4) whether the benefits of 
Whole Language befall students differentially; and (5) whether Whole 
Language is better suited to certain teachers' styles than to others 
(NfcKcnna, Robinson, & Miller, 1990), 

Like so many other educational movements (see Sla\ in, 1989), the 
advent of Whole Language in schools has largely preceded the careful 
scrutiny afforded by systematic inx estigation (Stahl, 1990). To the unini- 
tiated, it may therefore seem reasonable to expect Whole Language pro- 
ponents to pursue actively answers to questions like the ones we ha\'c 
posed. Their reactions, howex er (Kdelsky, 1990; Goodman, 1992a), sug- 
gest that Whole Language is atypical of educational movements in terms 
of how research informs it. Adv ocates argue that Whole Language should 
not be held accountable to the same process of empirical inspection. We, 
on the other hand, beliex e that if Whole Language proponents do not es- 
tablish a credible research base to support their philosophy, it will inevi- 
tably fade from favor as ha\ e so many other trends. 

Lessons from Other Disciplines 

Perhaps our position can best be described by means of two analogies, 
both related to change in American institutions. The first example is that 
of recent American political trends. The second involves prixate 
indusiry^s approach to product research and development. Although nei- 
ther of these contexts is perfectly analogous to schooling, both shed some 
useful light on the need for impro\ ed e\ aluati\ e research, both formatix e 
and summative in nature, on Whole Language as an instructional ap- 
proach and philosophy. 
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A Political Analogy 

Consider the major shifts in the American electorate's poHtical ide- 
ology over the last 35 years. With the election of John Kennedy in 1960 
came a 20-year, bipartisan commitment to social programming, increased 
governmental support for entitlements, and a major role for government 
as a service provider. Although specific approaches to implementing this 
philosophy differed under Democratic and Republican administrations, 
there was broad support vvichin both parties for the conceptual frame- 
work. 

In the late 1970s, a complex series of events culminated with the 
election of Ronald Reagan in 1980. A major philosophical change in the 
mainstream thought of the electorate had occurred. Unionism lost its 
potency. The momentum built on diversity and pluralism in society 
slowed. 'I'he notion of government as a broad-based service provider was 
(juestioned. \n short, a majority of the voting public had tired of the Great 
Society. It was argued that capital formation, private in\'estment, and the 
creation of wealth would supply the income needed for social programs. 
Rather than increasing taxes, taxes would be reduced and the resultant 
rapid expansion of the economy would be responsible for increasing gov- 
ernment re\enues. 

After a 12-year infatuation with this approach, the American elector- 
ate's interest again changed, and one of the more unusual presidential 
elections in American history occurred. The most heavily supported in- 
dependent candidate since Theodore Roosevelt participated in the elec- 
tion. All candidates attempted to distance themselves from both the 
CJreat Society and ''trickle down" economics. Clearly, the interests of the 
American electorate had again shifted. This shift was marked by the elec- 
tion of Bill (Clinton in 1992. 

What is the point of this brief political history.-^ To us, it demonstrates 
the shifting tides of the American voter and the fact that without valid 
measures of worthiness, most trends are prey to changing fancies. If con- 
\ incing and substantive data do not exist indicating that a solution has 
measurable merit, then a change in solutions will occur when the next 
attractive alternative comes along and the climate is ripe for change. We 
find this process analogous to change in educational philosophies and the 
methods the\ inspire. 
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It may be argued that this form of change is inevitable and, in fact, 
not inappropriate. If so, as surely as the synthetic phonics advocates have 
seen support for their approach erode and the growth of Whole Language 
occur, so too will come the day that another instructional philosophy, and 
its congruent mcthodolog\', becomes more popular. Hopefully, education 
will grow as a field of scientific incjuiry, and changes will be more related 
to ex idcncc than to passing interests. 

A Business Analogy 

Similar to the concern that movements based on their 'Inherent 
goodness'' lose their appeal when popularity or ''correctness" shifts, is a 
problem that plagues American industry. The difficulty is that people are 
too concerned with short-term product appeal and sales and not con- 
cerned enough with long-term research and de\ elopment, which is the 
real road to product superiority. Past president of Xerox, Da\ id Kerns, is 
a well-rccogni/ed proponent of this position. I le noted that the Japanese, 
and to a lesser degree other Pacific Rim and Western European countries, 
have taken a strong research orientation to the development of new prod- 
ucts. Meanwhile, .'\merican industry has been more closely associated 
with turning a fast dollar on glamorous products by getting them ([uickly 
to market. 

American industry once had a reputation as the dex eloper and dis- 
seminator of new products for the world while other countries made their 
income by copying American products. That trend is clearly changing. 
There are several visible indicators, including the number of parents is- 
sued. This important index demonstrates that in recent years Japan and 
other economic competitors ha\e far outstripped the I'nited States in 
their commitment to the research and development of new products. A 
second indicator is dollars spent on R&D as a function of si/e of the 
econ my. In 1964, Japan spent only 1.4 percent of its CjNI^ compared 
with our ^ percent in the I niicd States. By 1990, Japan had reached a 
level of ()\er 3 percent (of a greatly expanded economy) while the I'.S. 
had fillen to the 2.2-r()-2.6 range (Okimoto, 1986; Malmgren, 1990). By 
analogy, educational reformers who disdain empirical evaluation and sci- 
entific "product de\ elopmcnt" for unsubstantiated trends suffer competi- 
ti\ ely from the lack of long-term product (|uality that a research infra- 
structure brings. 
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Toward a Defensible Position 



In essence, our \ icw is that Whole Language theorists as well as re- 
formers in myriad other areas, such as school choice, cooperative learning, 
and ungraded classrooms, need to dex elop research plan:^ to ev aluate their 
philosophies and interventions. In the absence of the collection of these 
data, and careful analysis of them, it seems highly likely that any inno- 
vation will be discarded onto the scrap heap of shifting fancy as new and 
more attractive trends emerge. A recent example is that of leading-edge 
innovators in open British primarv' schools, who now find themselves con- 
fronting the changeover to a highly regimented national curriculum. I^ike 
it or not, critici/c it or not, the most likely method for preventing such a 
fate for Whole Language methodology is to halt the rhetorical harangues 
and to begin true investigation in earnest. 

Our purpose in this initial position statement is threefold. First, we 
describe what we perceive to be important reasons why research into 
Whole Language remains problematic. Second, we examine the extent 
to which existing research from a variety of fields presently informs and 
supports Whole Language theory. I^'inaliy, we begin to discuss the impli- 
cations of research for present-day classroom instruction. This third goal 
is more thoroughly pursued in subsequent portions of this debate. 



Whole Language proponents often dispute ev idence provided by 
research. We have identified four of the reasons, though our list is prob- 
ably not exhaustive. 

1, Problems of definition 

Mainstream researchers are often frustrated by the lack of coherent, 
universally applicable definitions (e.g., Stahl & Miller, 1989). Whole Lan- 
guage advocates readily admit that defining Whole Language is difficult 
(Newman, 1985; Watson, 1989). Warson suggested that one reason for the 
difficulty is that individual teachers must construct their own personal 
definitions. "Teachers,'' she asserted, "hav e arriv ed at Whole Language 
by way of their own uniciue paths. Because of this, their definitions re- 
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fleet their personal and professional growth anti their definitions \ary" 
p. 131), 'i'he problem w ith this stance for those endeavoring^; to 
study Whole Language classrooms is this: If Whole Language varies from 
teacher to teacher, general definitions and generalizable conclusions are 
exceedingly difficult to make precise. 

Researchers ha\e approached this dilemma in a variety of ways, Stahl 
and Miller (1^>>S9), acknow ledging the existence of multiple definitions, 
defined Whole Language broadly in their meta-analysis of com) arati\ e 
studies, 'I'his approach was challenged by l^delsky, w ho charged that they 
"could not distinguish Whole Language from language experience ap- 
proaches from actix'ity approaches of the 1950^" p, 8), More re- 
cently, researchers have examined the Whole Language literature for 
commonalities that might be useful in establishing definiti\ c criteria (e,g„ 
Bergeron, \^Mh Moorman, Blanton, & McLaughlin, l^J92a), Bergeron 
constructed the following definition: 

Whole iMugUd^e is a concept that embodies both a phi- 
losophy of language development and the instructional 
approaches embedded within, and supportive of, that 
philosophy. This ccmcept includes the use of real literature 
and writing in the context of meaningful, functioned, and 
cooperative experiences in order to develop in students 
motivation and interest in the process of learning (p. 3l9l 

This definition has already been used to identify Whole Language 
classrooms by researchers (e,g,, Almasi, Palmer, (nuiibrell, & Pressley, 
IWl; McKcnna, Stratton, (Jrindlcr, Rakestraw, (S: Jenkins. 1W2), 

2. Problems of paradigms 

Quantitativ e research designs, w hile not inx ariably axoided by Whole 
Language proponents, are not typically employed. Reasons for this ten- 
dency \ ary. Sometimes the dismissal is made on the basis of design prob- 
lems, such as difficulties with controlling \ ariables (Coodman, 19<S9, 
lW2b: Weav er, H)<S9), When, howexer, positix ist paradigms are used in 
well-controlled laboratory or clinical settings, the results are often dis- 
missed on the basis of w hat Stanox ich termed "the bogey of ecological 
\ aliditv" (P^S<S, p, 210). When (]uantitati\e designs arc used to inxestigate 
the ac(iuisition of decotling subskills, researchers are criticized for frag- 
menting the rcatling process. When the measures used are global, such 
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as comprehension tests, the research is rejected for reasons that are more 
pohtical in nature (Edelsky, 1990). Reqiiiring students to read and re- 
spond to prescribed selections and expecting them to arrive subsequently 
at similar, predefined reconstructions of meaning, it is argued, are proce- 
dures that essentially disempower students, ignore transactional elements 
of reading, and delegicimize sociocultural differences among readers. 

An additional argument, made on the grounds of construct validity, 
is well worth noting. It is that because reading is multidimensional, re- 
ducing reading ability to a single number (such as a comprehension test 
score) is an inherently questionable practice. Moreover, ihe practice of 
aggregating a single indicator of this kind across many students only com- 
pounds the problem (Kdelsky, 1990). Indeed, numerous mainstream re- 
searchers have questioned these practices with regard to the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (e.g., (lalfee, 1992; Gudirie &i Kirsch, 
1984). Investigators seeking to compare Whole Language with alternative 
methodologies thus find themselves in an uncomfortable position: When 
they examine specific skills, the charge is fragmentation; when they em- 
ploy global ability measures, the crime is reductionism. A sensible distinc- 
tion was offered by Pearson (1992) between direct and indirect measures 
of reading ability. CJlobal measures are inherendy indirect, to be sure, but 
they are not invalid. They form one source of useful evidence in the 
study of complex phenomena, but they should not be the only source. 

Recently, certain researchers and philosophers ha\ e argued that the 
Findings produced by one research paradigm should not be automatically 
rejected but should be used to provide multiple perspectives on the phe- 
nomena studied (Howe, 1988; Salomon, 1991; Spiro, 1991; Spiro, 
C^oulson, Feltovich & Anderson, 1988; Stano\ ich, 1990). Spiro, in discuss- 
ing the notion of "integrative reconciliation of paradigms," used the meta- 
phor of observing a landscape to underscore the need for more than a 
single vantage before significant understanding c:;n utsult. In other words, 
to appreciate a landscape fully, we might photograph it from several 
angles, measure what it contains using a variety of instruments, and walk 
through it a number of times along different paths. Kach act contributes 
information useful to our appreciation, and each has inherent limitations. 
We should therefore welcome a di\ ersity of data gathered in a \ ariety of 
ways. Spiro argued that the same is true for research, especially research 
aimed at exploring processes as complex as reading. 
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We find it ironic that Stephens (1992) cited vSpiro's analog\' in support 
of Whole Language's ostensibly interdisciplinary research base while 
omitting much of the evidence that multiple paradigms have supplied. 
Mason and her colleagues, on the other hand, produced a balanced treat- 
ment of how research in support of disparate \ iews is indispensable to an 
adequate understanding of literacy acquisition (Mason, Pctcrman, Dun- 
ning, & Stewart, 1992). 

3. Problems of practitioner access 

(Consistent with Whole Language's constructi\Mst philosophy is a 
third factor, a belief that teachers must be permitted access to knowledge 
partly by means of their own professional efforts to construct it through 
classroom research. Traditionally, as Stephens (1992) pointed out, teach- 
ers ha\e been obliged to rely on researchers to distribute and mediate 
findings. Whole Language philosophy, on the other hand, encourages 
teachers to reflect on their own practice in order to inform their \'iews of 
instruction and literacy acquisition. We fully endorse this aspect of Whole 
Language; we do not, as (joodman recently asserted, dismiss teacher c\ i- 
dence ''as only anecdotes'' (1992a, p. 356). 

However, constructix ism raises important epistemological cjuestions. 
Should practitioners rely only on their own experiences within the class- 
room? Should their construction of professional knowledge not also in- 
clude consideration of research produced by others? When teachers 
choose to publish (that is, to add the products of their research to a pub- 
licly accessible database), should their findings be accepted uncritically, 
without regard to well-established criteria go\ erning the credibility and 
generalizability of their results? And are teachers who eventually con- 
struct positions opposed to Whole Language to be respected for the pro- 
cess through which they ha\ e tra\ eled to reach their conclusions? 

We contend that the construction of knowledge by practicing teach- 
ers is a de* i^'able process. It should, we beliex e, be facilitated by prox id- 
ing an extensive en\ ironment of existing findings that teachers are free 
to confirm or refute through practice. We object, howe\ er, to limiting that 
en\*ironment to findings conduci\ e to a particular kind of conclusion. In 
a compilation of Whole Language research, for example. Stephens (1991 ) 
cited numerous studies that are tangential to Whole Language as well as 
studies emplo\ing (juaniitatix l\ compariui\c paradigms. Her inclusi\e 
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policy suggests that she was receptive to dix erse designs and approaches 
as well as to consideration of an assortment of related issues. Neverthe- 
less, she omitted the Stahl and Miller (1989) meta-analysis and <Khcr ap- 
propriate research reports. In fact, within the rubric of her four subjective 
criteria for selection, Stephens included a total of ten comparative stud- 
ies, all of them generally favorable to Whole Language. Not one of the 
numerous unfavorable reports was cited. \\*e suggest that Stephens and 
some other Whole I>anguagc adherents in their attempt to remove inter- 
preters from between teachers and research are in fact denying teachers 
access to research. Stanovich (1988) provided, we think, a cogent depic- 
tion of the ideal: 

An adherence to a subjective, personalized view of knowl- 
edge is what continually leads education . . . down the 
well-traveled rocul of fads, gurus, and uncritical accep- 
tance of so-called authorities .... [WJhat science accom- 
plishes with its conception of publicly verifiable knowledge 
is the democratization of knowledge, an outcome that frees 
practitioners and researchers from reliance on authority. It 
is science and the idea of depersonalized knowledge that 
frees individuals from slavish dependence on authority: 
and it is subjective, personalized views of knowledge that 
degrade the human intellect by creating conditions in 
which it is inevitably subjugated to an elect few whose 
personal knowledge is not accessible to all (p, 210). 

We suspect that nearly all Whole Language writers would endorse 
these \ iews and that they would react indignantly at any suggestion that 
a problem to the contrary has emerged. Nevertheless, in their /.eal to ex- 
clude mainstream researchers from their role as teacher-informers, some 
Whole Language proponents ha\e adc^pted that very role. 'I'he Whole 
Language mox ement is full of uni\ersity-bascd gurus. 

4. Problems of rhetoric 

Less charitable critics of Whole Language ha\ c suggested a fourth 
reason for the research impasse. It entails what they perceix e as a rejec- 
tion of contrary cx idence in fax or of philosophical assumptions and poli- 
tics (Stanoxich. 199hi). Acc{)rding to Moorman et al. (1992a), "i'r|hese 
assumptions shape the Whole Language xersion of truth and inhibit dis- 
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cussion'' (p. xii; sec also Moorman et al., 1992b). This ideological ten- 
dency, where it exists, is obviously antithetical to scientific inquiry, in 
which theory is informed by, and may well change on the basis of, new 
evidence. We do not believe that such a tendency exists uniformly among 
Whole Language advocates. We suspect, however, that it is sufficiently 
prevalent to have initiated (1) the frecpient charges that Whole Language 
philosophy is more dogma than science and (2) the frecjuent use of reli- 
gious metaphors to describe the movement (McClallum, 1988; Samuels, 



In our view, the answer to this important and complex ciuestion can- 
not be an all-or-nothing pronouncement but must be expressed as a mat- 
ter of cjgrees. We examine four facets of the cjuestion. We contend that 
ax ailable evidence from a \ ariety of sources is generally unsupportix e. 

7. Comparative studies 

In\ estigations comparing Whole Language with con\ entionaL basal- 
based instruction in kindergarten and first grade were summarized by 
Stahl and Miller in their 19(S9 meta-analysis. Their key findings are as 
follows: 

(a) Whole Language or language-experience approaches appeared 
m(jrc etTecti\e than basal reading programs in kindergarten but 
not in tlrst-grades. 

(b) 'I'heir effects were stronger on measures of word recognition than 
on comprehension. 

(c) More recent studies show n trend toward stronger effects for 
basal - rea d i n g r( )gra m s . 

(d) Whole Language/language-experience-approach programs appear 
to produce weaker effects for populations labeled "disad\an- 
taged" than they do with populations not so labeled. 

(e) Studies with higher-rated t|ualit\ tend to produce lower effect 
si/cs (sununari/cd b\ StahL I9^)(). pp. 141-1421 
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Ir is difficult to derive much support for Whole f xin^uage from these 
findings, taken together. This is especially ex idenc when the contribution 
of the older lanj^uage-expericnce studies is excluded. In other words, the 
review sug^^csts a trend unfavorable to Whole f .anguage, which is a prin- 
cipal reason wc cannot agree with Schickedanz, who concluded from this 
research synthesis that "[wjhole language/language experience ap- 
proaches are oxerwhelmingly effective at the readiness/kindergarten 
lever^ (1990, p. 128). 

Since the appearance of the Stahl and Miller re\*iew, two important 
studies have appeared that amplify these conclusions. In one, a 12-week 
experiment with preschool children re\ ealed that direct instruction led 
to greater gains in phoneme knowledge and word recognition than was 
the case in a far more const ructi\*ist setting (Byrne & Kield-Barnsley, 
1991). X'ellutino (1991) correctly interpreted this finding as a caution to 
anyone tempted to interpret Stahl and Miller as evidence faNoring Whole 
Language in kindergarten. In the second study, first-grade children in 
classroom settings were observed ox er an entire school year. The more 
meaning-centered approach invoh ed 15 minutes of decoding instruction 
daily, while the more code-oriented setting entailed three times this 
amount. (Children in the latter classrooms demonstrated substantially 
greater ability to decode both regular and irregular words (P\)()rman, 
I'rancis, \a\y, ^S: Libcrman, 1991). These studies not only reinforce 
skepticism about the claims of Whole Language but also they exemplify 
a welcome new tendency among mainstream researchers carefully to tar- 
get claims made on behalf of Whole Language. 

8. Quality of Whole Language research 

Another cause for caution in interpreting the comparati\ e studies is 
recent (jucstions raised about their cjuality and about the c|uality of 
nonconiparatix e in\ estigations of Whole Language as w ell. IIa\ c these 
investigations been conducted in a manner that conforms to the research 
standards prescribed for the paradigms selected? 

To answer this question, Almasi et al. ( 1991 ) used the literature-gen- 
erated definition of Bergeron (1990) to identify all studies undertaken in 
the past 20 \cars that meet IkMgcron's consensus criteria of what Whole 
Language is. ()nl\ studies were found, a result that in itself raises se- 
1 ions <|ucstions concerning the brcatith of the W hole Langua^e research 
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base. Moreover, only one of these was anions the studies examined by 
Stahl and Miller, who claimed that their approach was "to err on the side 
of inclusion" (p. 146). This fact further constrains any conclusions to be 
drawn from their re\ icw, particularly inferences favorable to Whole I^an- 
guage. 

Almasi et al. then proceeded to J2;au^e the (juality of each study by 
applying established research standards, l-'or the 12 cjuantitativc studies, 
the criteria of ('ampbell and vStanley (l^J6ft) were employed. For the four 
qualitative studies, criteria developed by IJncoln and (niba (1^)85) were 
used, together with recent considerations raised by other writers on c(uali- 
tativc methodologies. At the risk of oxersimplifying this detailed inspec- 
tion of Whole I^anguage research, we note only that none of the studies 
met all of the applicable criteria and that only three met even a reason- 
able proportion of them. Almasi et ah concluded ''that the construct 
'Whole I^anguage' remains empirically untested," 

'i'his finding relates to our earlier discussion of teachers as construc- 
tors of professional knowledge, for it suggests that in the case of Whole 
Language they are left largely to their own devices in order to inform 
their practice. We concur with the obserx ation of .Almasi et al. (1^J91 ) that 
"|tlhe practice of relying solely on self-support data for consensus, rather 
than opening the data up for critical peer review, relegates the central 
tenets of the Whole I>anguage philosophy to relativism." 

3. Support for specific practices 

Whole l>anguage advocates have been ([uick to point out that their 
perspectix e is more than a collection of methods, that it is instead "an 
attitude, not methods" (Rich, 1^)S5, p. 71S), "|a| philosophy rather than 
a methodology" (dlarke, 1987, p. 386), ''a theory in practice" (Mdelsky, 
1 WO, p. cS), '^i set of beliefs, a perspective" (.\ltwerger, Ivdelsky, & l^^lores, 
1^87, p. 14S). Will as Stahl (IWO) indicated, it is not possible to research 
the effects of an educational philosopln other than by inspecting the 
obserxable teacher practices that issue from it. Indeed, while .Mtwergcr 
et ah maintained that Whole I>anguage is not practice, they acknowl- 
edged that "|i|t must become practice" (19S7, p. HS). 

Regarding this translaiiv)n of philosopln into method. Whole l>an- 
guage inherits respectable research bases uiuicrKing some of the prac- 
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ticcs that its adherents espouse. Kxamples include usini:; \\Titin<!; instruc- 
tion to benefit reading development (see 'I'icrncy & Shanahan, 1991), 
usinj; predictable books employinjz; repeated phrases and structures 
(Brid<!;e & Burton, 1982; Bridge. Wino^rad, & Haley, 1983), and return- 
ing to the same book repeatedly (Blum & Koskinen, 1982; Herman, 1985; 
Herman. Dewitz, (Sc Stammer, 1980: L.J. ()\Shea, Sindelar, & D.J. 
0\Shea, 1985; Samuels, 1979; Taylor. Wade, & Yekovich. 1985). 

Whole Lan^ua.^e may ri^ijhrly a\ ail itself of this research base, which 
ser\ es as pow erful justification for much of what one obser\ es in Whole 
Lant!;uaf]^e classrooms. Ne\ ertheless, this extant support for many of the 
practices cont^ruent with Whole Lan^ua,iz;e theory clouds the oN crall re- 
search picture concerniniz; Whole Language specifically. Whole Lan^ua^e 
does not ha\'e e\clusi\ c claim to these practices, and n"iany of the teach- 
ers who embrace them eschew the Whole Lan<z;ua^e label. For their part. 
Whole I/ani!;uafi;e adherents likewise frecjucntly su^<!;est that adoption of 
these practices is insufficient. Moorman et al., from their inspection of the 
Whole Lanfz;uat;e literature, concluded that 'A\*hole Lan^uai!;e is an all or 
nothing proposition that teachers must accept as a comprehensi\ e philo- 
sophical position from w hich they are compelled to deri\ e appropriate 
teachinij; activities'' (1992a, p. vii). l\clecticism, by which teachers mi<!;ht 
incorporate technic|ues espoused by other perspectives, is unacceptable 
((Joodman, 1992a). 

Ac issue is exactly what the comprehensive Whole Lan^ua<!;e perspec- 
tive suji;i!;ests (or demands) about the development of decoding ability. 
Whole Ivani!;uage adherents themselves have been divided in the matter, 
and Baumann ( 1991) did a good job of highlighting the mixed messages 
conveyed to practitioners. Many adherents, perhaps a majority, favor di- 
rect instruction during "teachable moments," when classroom contexts 
make such instruction relev ant to students' current mental foci. (For ex- 
ample, the instant when a student struggles to pronounce may be 
a good time to introduce the/)/? digraph.) Others espouse an environmen- 
tal approach in w hich students construct knowledge of how print func- 
tions in a supportiv e milieu w here opportunities to interact meaningfully 
w ith print are optimized. 

In light of the division, ir is eas\ to appreciate wh\ Adams\ (1990) 
extensive review of beginning-reading research elicited reactions from 
the Wiiole Language communit\ ranging from mildK negative to openK 
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hostile. Many objected to (and we think misinterpreted) such statements 
as: *'['llhere is nothinjz; wronjz; with givinp: students \vell-de\iscd work- 
sheets" (p. 418). Others found within her treatment of the subject that 
"the evidence supports a Whole Lanfz;ua^e and intes2;ratcd lan^uao;c arts 
approach with some direct instruction, in context, on spellin^-to-sound 
correspondences" (Strickland (Sc (UiUinan, 1990, p, 433). Other educators 
have be<^un to support similar views (e.jz;., Cnindcrson Shapiro, 1988: 
Spiegel, 1992:l>achtcnburg, 1990). 

We sugf^est that this is the only defensible position open to Whole 
Language, if it is to be adecjuately informed by available research. The 
view that literacy accjuisition parallels oral language development in be- 
ing essentially free of direct instruction '\eems to be based as much on 
faith as on research" (Stahl, 1990. p. 149; see also .\.M. Liberman, Coo- 
per, Shankweilcr, & Studdcrt-Kennedy, 1967: I.Y. Liberman & 
Shankwciler. 1979) and has been characterized by Anderson as Whole 
Language ^^in its extreme form" (1988, p. 9). .\dams, clarifying her own 
position, recently offered the following \ iew: 

Fat some people, the term emeri^etu literac y alludes to the 
notion that literacy development is an enormously complex 
proa ss — that (mly as its many components mature and 
meri^e toi^ether can literacy in any real sense ''emerge. " 
That is the meaning that I used in the hook and tried to 
develop in depth. But then there are the other interpreta- 
tions of the term. Don Holdaway defines it as a stai^e that 
occurs when the child has he^un to recoi^nize letters hut 
still can't scmnd out words. That's very different. And in a 
third usa^^e, which is one that I cannot endorse, emeri^ent 
literacy is linked to the idea that literacy will naturally 
hlossom forth if only the child is surrounded by a rich and 
joyful world of print ( 1991, p, 210). 

As researchers examme ihe constituent practices of the Whole Lan- 
gii.{gc perspective, it is natural for dialogue to focus on the issue of how 
teachers can best facilitate the accjuisition of subskills. New research spe- 
cificallv addressed to this issue casts additional doubts about some of 
Whole Language's more extreme claims (B\rnc tfc I- ield-Harnslc\\ 1991: 
l-'oorman cr al., 199] ). Other important (jucstions ha\c also been raised. 
Whether the occurrence of teachable moments is too undcpendable to 
form ihc fouiuiaiion of g(H)d instruction (Haumann, U)91). and whether 
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Whole Language classrooms are disadvantageous to children at risk 
(Pearson, 1989; Williams, 1992), arc recent questions that we hope will 
serve to refine further the efforts of researchers. 

4. Challenges to the Goodman Model 

The mode! of reading proposed by Goodman (1967, 1969, 1970) pre- 
sents a special issue in the more general question of Whf)le Language 
research. While we agree with Mason ct al. (1992) that research into cog- 
nitive models of fluent reading has proceeded along lines separate from 
the social-constructivist research most often associated with Whole Lan- 
guage, we note the contention of \'ellutino (1991) that the Goodman 
model is central to Whole Language theory. This view is common too 
within the Whole Language community; Kdelsky asserted, in fact, that 
''Whole Language developed through K. (Goodman's (1969) work on a 
psycholinguistic model of reading" (1990, p. 8). 

It is only natural for this model to be important to Whole Language 
theor\' in that it postulates a top-down process in which prediction, print- 
sampling, and context utilization (all meaning-centered actions) are para- 
mount. A meaning-building reader need not process every letter of every 
word or, indeed, successfully identify all of the words encountered be- 
cause of the redundancy of language. A reader encountering the sentence, 
"The beans were in the p_t," might well be able to predict the last word 
on the basis of context. Such examples are persuasive of the modeTs con- 
tention that words are identified by means of cues provided by context 
as well as by the letters comprising them. The model accordingly indi- 
cates that a reader proceeds by predicting successive words on the basis 
of context and then confirming or refuting the predictions based on sam- 
pling the [)rint that comes into view. In the example abo\'e, a reader 
might first see the initial next predict that the last word is pot, then note 
the final / as e\ idence supportix e of this prediction, and finally conclude 
that it must Iv: pot c\ en though all of the letters still have not been iden- 
tified. The model is clearly based on risk-taking in the interest of con- 
structing meaning. But what if the last word were actually/?//? In this case, 
a student who reads aloudv '' The beans were in the pot,'' while wrong, 
should not be stopped and corrected since n reasonable prediction has 
been made. 
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Is this really how people read? We submit that it is not and that the 
(joodman Model has been largely repudiated by separate Hnes of research 
yielding convergent conclusions. 

In one line, studies using eye cameras to track the motion of the eyes 
during reading have demonstrated beyond dispute (1) that the time rc- 
(juired for fluent readers to recognize words in and out of context is nearly 
the same, and (2) that word length and word frequency — not context — 
predict much of the variation in eye fixations. (See Adams, 1990; Just & 
Carpenter, 19S7; Rayner & Pollatsek, 1989; and Stanovich, 1991b, for 
extensive reviews.) 

A second line of inquiry has revealed that the amount of information 
typically available from context (irrespective of certain celebrated, con- 
tri\ed examples) is remarkably small (e.g., CJough, Alford, & Holley- 
Wilcox, 1981; Schatz & Baldwin, 1986; Shanahan, Kamil, & Tobin, 1981) 
and often leads to incorrect guesses about word meanings (Pressley, 
l.evin, & McDaniel, 1987). A third, and unrelated, clur.ter of investiga- 
tions has revealed that fluent readers rarely expend the effort to make 
predictions and other inferences as they read (e.g., Corbctt & Dosher, 
1978; Duffy, 1986; McKoon & Ratcliff, 1986; see also Valencia & 
Stallman, 1989; (larver, 1992). They find it more effective and more ef- 
ficient simply to keep reading. 

Finally, and perhaps most damaging of all, has been the modified 
replication of (ioodman's (1965) study in support of the modefs predic- 
tion that context greatly aids word identification. A long-recognized de- 
sign flaw (see Samuels, 1985) was remedied by Nicholson (1991), who 
found a far more modest context effect in children from 6 to 8 years old, 
an effect limited to the poorer readers. Goodman's initial result, and the 
cornerstone of his model, appears to have been in very large part the 
product of a flawed research design. 

We do not deny that some context effect exists. We arc not yet pre- 
pared to go as far as l-\)dor (198.S) in concluding that word recognition is 
completely ''modularized" — that is, handled through automatic mental 
subprocesses virtually independent of a reader's meaning-building ef- 
forts. On the odier hand, ev idence from a \ariety of lines overwhelmingly 
informs against the (ioodnian view, and we concur with Nicholson that 
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Stano\*ich's (1980) intcractiN c-compcnsarory model is a far more viable 
explanation of available cvidenee. I'his model indieates that bcjj;inninj^; 
readers and older readers experienein^ difficulties will attempt to rely 
more heavily on context until word recognition becomes more nearly au- 
tomatic. Kven for these populations, however, context effects are far more 
modest than the Goodman model predicts. Whether this trend suggests 
instruction that encourages contextual reliance as opposed to ^hat which 
brings students c|uickly to automaticity, has been a long-contested and 
heavily-researched issue. We hax e tried here to enumerate a few of the 
reasons for being cautious about adopting the former view. 

Implications 

The full impact of recent key studies and reviews has yet to be real- 
ized. Some of the more successful Whole Language practices may need 
to be re-examined to explore better why they work. We suspect, for ex- 
ample, that predictable books arc use*\il primarily because (1 ) they help 
to ensure early success and (2) they provide for the repetition of words, 
and not because they prepare children to be predictors and context users. 
Other practices, such as those concerned with the role of direct decoding 
instruction, will need to be reconsidered with care if recent results arc to 
be accommodated. This is not to say that balance is not possible or de- 
sirable. X'cilutino (1991 ) summarized current circumstances as follow s: 

Research findings, on balance, tend to favor the major 
theoretical premises on which code-emphasis approaches 
to reading instruction are based and are at variance with 
the major theoretical premises on which Whole Language 
approaches are based. However, the findings do not 
preclude the compatibility of certain features of both 
approaches (p. 437). 

We heartily agree, and we suggest that many teachers have arri\ ed at 
similar appraisals. At the same time, tiiey find thcmseh es in a perplex- 
ing crossfire of contradictorN advice and c\ idence. The research agenda 
we set forth (McKenna, Robinson, & Miller, 1990) remains largely unful- 
filled. I ntil more is know n, our own ad\ ice to practitioners can be sum- 
marized in two words: caution and self-reliance. Through e\ cn-handcd 
consideration of what has been w ritten. and through careful rcficction on 
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their own classroom experiences, teachers appear to be arri\ ing at ap- 
proaches that work /<:>/• them, regardless of how those approaches may be 
labelled by others. 

1-^inally, we truly hope that a perspecti\ e as promising as Whole Lan- 
guage does not relegate itself to the whims of passing fancy. We hope that 
when a new and attracti\'e alternati\c comes along, sufficient data will 
have been accumulated to defend Whole Language with empirical evi- 
dence as well as /eal. The long-term value of research and de\ clopnient 
should not be dismissed as fogyism. Neither should it be avoided out of 
a fear that among its outcomes might be slight changes in the initial per- 
spective. C^areful validation is the only road to true and lasting change. 
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Moderator's Comments 

Carl Smith (ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, English, 
and Communication, Indiana University, Bloomington): 

At the l\Rl(]/Ri'X! (Ilcarin^i^housc, wc get about iiKjuirics per 

year to wliieh we respond. When an incjuiry is speeially unusuaK our 
I ser Ser\ iees person ma\ turn it over to me. 

Not (juite two years a,<;o, a reporter from US. News <& World Report 
was on the line, askiniz; about the phenomenon called "Whole Lan- 
<z;ua<!;e." 1 le said: *M understand that Whole Lan,o;ua,^e is bein,<!; used 
in man\ school systems across the country; in fact, some people that 
I talk to claim that it is s\\ eepin,^ the country," and he asked: "Is that 
true.'" 

1 said: "I know that the term is used often, that it appears in confer- 
ences, etc. etc., but whether it's swcepin.^ the country or not, vouVi 
ha\e to do \our own sur\e\ to tlnd out. I don't know what that 
means." 
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He said: "How would I find that out?" and I gave him some sugges- 
tions. 

He also said: "Why is it that schools are adopting Whole Language?'' 

I said: "Rather than answering that question — it's not the function of 
the ERICVRKC (clearinghouse to speculate on questions like that 
[laiigliterl — why don't you call some people who are intimately in- 
\ ()1\ ed in the Whole Language movement?" 

So, we did that. We sent this fellow to some of the fathers (and moth- 
ers) — the gurus — of Whole Language, and he called them. He asked 
them for c\ idcnce that this thing called Whole Language works. And 
it appears that at least some of them sent him back to me! [laughter] 

When he came back to me, I told him that we would run an KRIC 
search looking for e\ idence of success of Whole Language in several 
categories. 

He said: "Y ou're not going to just gi\ e me a long bibliography, are 
you?" 

And I said: "Yes. I think that's what I'm going to give you." I laugh- 
ferl 

I le temporarily accepted that, but he was obx iously irritated. After he got 
it — by Kxpress Mail, at his retiuest, at his expense — he called again, and 
he said: "But this is just a big list of articles, and I can't tell from the ab- 
stracts what's good and what isn't." 

And 1 said: "Hut that's the nature of our database. Wc do occasion- 
ally ha\ e summary publications — synthesis documents, we call them — 
in which we try to explain certain phenomena, certain hot topics, or 
certain trends that keep popping up again and again in our 8,()0()-per- 
year incjuiries or in the literature/' 

So he said: "But this is almost useless to anyone outside those who 
are in the know. Can you tell me, in summary, whether these articles 
or abstracts that you ha\e sent me do in fact say that there is substan- 
tial c\ idence that the Whole Language .s7/<//' works:" 

I said: "I cannot tell \ou that b^ecausc I h;i\en't read all those articles. 
AH 1 can do is t() say that it looks from the reading list thai some sa\ 
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it works, and others say it has sonic weaknesses. There's a halaneing 
effect in effect in that literature, so 1 can ^i\ e you that kind of gen- 
eralization." 

He said: "W'licn 1 asked the i^urus of Whole Lani^ua^e if they had any 
hard data, tliey said, AVe don't work in hard data'." Ilaugluer] And he 
said: "I pressed them on that because I want test scores or attitudi- 
nal scores or I want some sense of how Whole Lani^ua^c is so pow- 
erful that school systems w ill mandate its use." 11c had just come 
from Houston, by the way, w here Whole Lani^uai^c had been man- 
dated, and then, a year later, had some sort of turmoil in the schools, 
and they had tf> back off the mandate and allow different schools to 
do different things. 

He said: *'lt seems to me that if school systems are mandating; these 
things, then the school systems must be working from ex idence, 
aren't they.^" 

1 said: **^ ()u\e gotta ask the school systems! 1 didn't make that de- 
cision." ilaujlhterj 

We were hav ing (luite a dialogue, and we went back and forth through 
diis for about three weeks. 1 le would call a school s\stem; they would 
say: "\\c just believe in it!" and he would sa\, "\ ou have changed your 
school system because you *just believ e in it:' Do you have any ev idence, 
do you hav e any data.'" I le constantly kept coming back to that, until he 
finally said to me — in frustration because I wasn't helping him any, and 
1 was simply tr\ing to explain the position of those who were adopting 
Whole 1 .anguagc — he said: "1 have the impression that 1 am in the midst 
of a Baptist conv ention, . . ." llauiihtcr] "and I am a Jew." Haui^lUerj 

Then he said in frustration and in anger: "Are there no scientists in 
l*Alucation who arc exploring this?" 

1 said; 'A cs, there are." 

"WelL who are the\ 

And I said: On have them in the bibliograplu that I sent \ou!" 

Then he said (dnccicd at mc): "Aic ihcic no tcas(jn.ibtc [xisitions!.*** 
Vnd he hung up. I Ic lircral!\ slamnK'd dow n the phone in frustration. 
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As a result of that, w e hc^an in the KRKVRKCl C]lcarin<i;h()iisc to dis- 
cuss this issue. What could \vc do as a (^lcarin<z;iu)usc to pull the ideas 
t()j!;ether and come up with a summary? Warren Lew is, our Director 
of Publications, who constantly churns the \\R\C database looking for 
documents that we can publish, and 1 be^an to look for a couple of 
"reasonable people in lulucarion/' 

W'e had better luck than Demosthenes had, searchin<i; with his lamp 
in the broad daylight for an honorable man. We found more than a 
couple of reasonable people — and they're here today — who are i^oinji; 
to do somethin<!; for us, for KRICi/RKCi, and for the profession, They 
are puttini^ to<i;ether a point/counterpoint discussion — not so much a 
debate-in-print. Debates are all ri<!;ht for the football field and for 
l^residential debates — or maybe debates are not all rip;ht for i^residen- 
tial candidates, after all; and certainly we don't want to ha\ e the kind 
of debate that the recent \*ice-IVesidential candidates had, like two 
boys standing; on street corners tauntin^i^ one another, .Ve'rc not into 
that kind of business! 

What we want to do is ha\e a reasonable discussion of the issue: is 
there ex idence that the Whole Lan^ua^e effort works? if so, what is 
tlie ex idence in support of that conclusion? 

The two <^r()ups present today ha\ e already had their first <z;o at it in 
the exchan<^e of manuscripts, and LRKi/RKC' w ill publish the final 
document, to include their pre\ ions discussion in print and any fur- 
ther exchant^es, and also today's discussion, including your own cjues- 
tions and comments. 

We will hear first from the folks who feel that Whole !>anii;ua<;e has 
tlata and research evidence to support it, and then we will hear from 
the foil ■ w ho feel that there are doubts about that e\ idence. Those 
who ha\c resobed that there is evidence for Whole Lan<;uaii;e are 
Patrick Shannon and Susan ()hania*\ Those who are raisin<z; (juestions 
and proposin<^ caution about Wiiole Dan^ua^e and the exidence in 
support of doini; it in such xvholesale fashion are Dick Robinson and 
Michael McKenna. All of these folks haxe w rittcn about Whole Lan- 
i^ua.i!;e, and \ou haxc probabK read what they haxe written: therefore, 
wc do not need to (Mi^a^e in len<;th\ introductions. After each of 
tiicm has had a chance to speak and resjiond. xveMI open the fioor to 
cxeixnuc here, and x\clcomo xour comments and (jucstions. 
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"The answer is yes . . . 

Patrick Shannon (The Pennsylvania State University): 

The answer is yes, there is research ex idence for the adoption of 
Whole Language. Thank you \ ery mueh. I He makes c\s if lo sit down: 
laughter and applause.} 

One nii^ht wonder about the neutrality of your introduction, Clarl. 
witli statements about "f^urus/' and suggestions that we Whole Lan- 
guage people don't have our own cjuestions about Whole l^unguagc. 
but well talk about that at another time, {laughter} 

Let me start by declaring that Susan and I are not the champions of 
Whole Language. We cannot and do not speak for the variety of 
x'oices and interests and intentions among Whole Language adx'o- 
cates. Today, we speak for ourselves, and we hope that \\"h()le Lan- 
guage advocates will find our xoices friendK . 

Within the male — e\ en l-Vcudian — forum that is this debate liaughter}, 
Susan Ohanian and I would like tociiange tiic title of our opening siatc- 
ment. Although we'd like to declare the title to be "Ours Arc Bigger" 
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[laughter]. \vc w orrx* that ra<z;in^ empiricism amoniii; us mi^i;ht rc(|iiirc \ cri- 
flcation, [laughter J C'onscciiicntly, \vc fear that siicli research would run 
afoul of the federal go\ crnmcnt's standards on decency, and reading re- 
searchers would suffer some of the fate that artists suffered after Robert 
Mapplethorpe's ph()tofz;raphy show in (Cincinnati, [laughter} Although we 
are confident of \ ictor\ in this matter, instead w e offer as a title: ''Look 
to the CConsequcnccs/' 

We wish t(; ar<z;ue that Whole Lanu;uage advocates follow pra<»;matism 
in their view of science and research, Pra^matists are generally skep- 
tical about the possibility of telling a literally true story of what the 
world is like. They deny foundationalism, the \ iew that grounded 
truth and meaning can be determined once and for alL 

Pragmatists ask us to gi\ e up the idea that we will e\ er be able to pin 
down underlying causal entities. They argue that we should give up 
the search for the (jod\-eye-view point of view because it's probably 
impossible to know whether you've found this \ iew, and because it's 
irrelevant to our needs and practices. 

Pragmatists would like to replace the desire for objecti\ e knowledge 
ofreiOity and truth, the desire to be in touch with the reality that is 
somehow moic than the community with which we identify our- 
seK es, and to replace it with a desire for solidarity within that com- 
munity. Pragmatists beliex e that we would be bettcroff if w e stopped 
asking (juestions about the laws of nature, and what is really ''real/' 
so that we might dexote more attention to the ways of life we are 
choosing and li\ ing when we ask the (|uestions we ask. Pragmatists 
do not ha\ e an answer to the question: How do you know that your 
conception, or picture, is reality? They don't even pretend to ha\ e an 
answer, i'ragmatists do not know w hether our current picture or con- 
ception is closer or fartlie* away from reality than those pictures and 
conceptions that they\ e abandoned. 

Because all research is a social and an historical jiroduct, because all 
facts are theory-laden, and because there is no incorrigible foundation 
for science — such as sense impressions or pristine facts — pragmatists 
doubt that wc can actually differentiate betw een reading reality and 
reading ourseU es. Pragmatists choose some explanations, theories, or 
stories, and dismiss others, w hen the former produce their desired 
communitN better than do the latter. hOr [uagmatisis, ciioice simply 
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means that one approach is better than another at producing; a desired 
outcome. This is not called ''reality'': it's praxis — that i*s, the(»retical 
activity in which the goal is within itself. 

Pragmatists stand on the axioms that not everything that "works" is 
desirable; that not every belief that is ''true" is to be acted upon; and 
that some ''objectively" successful approaches will work at cross pur- 
poses with our goals. Those that do are irrelevant to our work. 

For pragmatists, values and visions of human action and interaction 
proceed as search for descriptions, theories, explanations, and narra- 
tives. Pragmatic choices about what to research, and how to go about 
it, are conditioned by where we want to go in the broadest of senses. 
N'alues, aesthetics, politics, and social and normative preferences are 
integral to pragmatic research, its interpretation, and its utilization. 

'i*he pragmatic method is to tr\' to interpret all notions by tracing their 
respective practical consequences which are sociaL and not natural, 
in the ''verifiable truth" sense of the word. Pragmatic scientists de- 
termine how those notions will lead to a desired end. 

As pngmatists, Whole Language advocates — and they are advo- 
cates—start from a set of \ alues, politics, and practices which are most 
succinctly put by Jerry Harste in three points: 

; I ) Language is learned through use. 
(Z) The learner is an informant. 
(3) l\ducation is incjuiry. 

These principles are most elaborately explained by (^arol Kdelsky 
and (Bonnie Weav er. 

These values recjuire certain sets of social and power relationships 
among teachers and students, certain content, certain forms of know- 
ing, which lead to a personal, and sometimes social, empowerment 
thr()Ugh ''voice," caring, and human agency. 

.■\s pragmatists. Whole Language advocates do not look to science to 
determine, or to validate, their goals. Rather, they use science to help 
them de\ elop effecti\ e methods for working towards those valued goals. 
Because they employ /wa/.v, dicir practice must have the goals within it; 
therefore. Whole 1 .anguage adv ocates look to language in use b\ learn- 
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crs, as they inquire after topics of interest in order to induce scientific con- 
clusions about how to help themselves and others who care ro help learn- 
ers to become empowered, both in and out of schools. In short, they look 
to the conse(|uenccs of science rather than to its powers to guide their 
research. 

Because Whole Language advocates see science as a language for under- 
standing, because they sec themselves as learners, and their teaching 
li\ es as inquiry, they understand themselves as empowered to engage in 
sciendfic incjuirs , to \ oice their findings, and to make decisions about the 
ade(|uacy of research to meet their goals. Whole Language advocates 
look to themselves, to other teachers, and to others who, they believe, 
share their values as sources for science. They reject all other research 
because it is not of pragmanc help to them. 

Here, we believe, is where the problem arises for many literacy re- 
searchers w ho ha\'e been trained in empirical, analytic, or even phe- 
nomenological interpretive methods of research. 'I'hese researchers 
worry about reality, about objectivity, about the power to explain to 
others without acknowledging their own values, policies, and prac- 
tices which drive their work. They are caught up in the power of sci- 
ence to explain what they \alue, as if that were reality, without really 
looking to the consequences of their findings on the communities 
within which we must live. And because they claim their work to be 
"reality'' and "natural,'' they attempt to privilege their work on all 
grounds, but their assertion of a foundation of knowledge is an apol- 
ogy for the present domination both in and out of schools. 

Whole Language advocates recognize that research docs not speak for 
itself. As pragmatists, they ask us to decide what is useful research by 
looking at the coiise(}uences of the human attempts to use it, and to 
decide whether this is how we wish to li\ e together. 

Thank you. 
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"Unlike Patrick, we do accept reality. . . 

Michael McKenna (Georgia Southern University) 

IDisihbiiles to the audience copies of the paper by McKenna, Robinson, ami 
Miller — chapter 2 of this book, p, 17 above.} 

I 'nlikc I^itriek wc do accept reality, and ucVc tr\inj.^ to discern exactly 
what it is! I think it important that we heiz;in with a clarification of what 
our position is because it is extremely easy to inter from the standpoint 
of instructional practice that we take the antithesis to Whole 1 .an^iua<i;e, 
and that we recommend some sort of bloodless, mechanical approach to 
litciacy instruction in which meaning and joy are indefinitely deferred 
until fluency is somehow obtained, {kmii^hterj Nothing couid be farther 
from the truth. 

W e do, ho\\e\er, brin^ a warning; to Whole Language because we do 
see in it man\ L;ood practices that we tliink should endure, an(] the 
warniuL^ is that without an empirical base of c\idence, practitioners 
are e\ cntualK .i^oinu to reject it in fa\ or of the next fanciful trenc] that 
comes d(»u n the pike. 
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Why is there such a problem? I^itrick has done a <i;()od job of oiitHn- 
ing some theoretical positions, but we think there arc other reasons 
as w clK and we ha\ e focused on four of these. This is not an exhaus- 
ti\e list, but it is four problems that we tb.ink are crucially important. 

1. Problem of definition 

2. Problems of paradigms 

3. Probicins of practitioner access 

4. Problems of rhetoric 

'I1ie first is the problem of definition, definin.i^ what Whole Langua<!;c 
is — not the easiest of tasks, if you ha\ e begun to del\ e into the lit- 
erature, you ha\e probably been (|uickl\ c(;nfused. This is actually 
exacerbated by the fact that many Whole I.an.^uai^e proponents en- 
courage a \ ariety of definitions. In a ({uotation from Dorothy Watson 
and her 1989 Elementcuy School Journal article, she says that teach- 
ers "ha\ e arrived at Whole Language by way of their own uni(|ue 
paths"; because of this, their definitions "refiect their personal and 
professional growth," and their definitions "\ ar\ In which case, it's 
extremely difficult to know exactly whether you're in a Whole Lan- 
guage classroom or not. 

The real danger in this is that we approach an almost tautological situ- 
ation in which Whole Language is *^\ hatexer 1 sa\ it is ' because it's 
up to ''me" to decide exactly what it is. It's \ ery difficult ro research 
something of that nature. 

Recently, because there are commonalities across the definitions, 
researchers ha\ e begun to rely on the literature-generated definition 
produced by Bett\ Bergeron in the fall, '90, issue ofJRB. \v\ w hich she 
lists a number of characteristics that Whole Language tends to ha\e, 
as discerned from the xoices of its proponents.- So, some research- 
ers are tr\ing to guarantee that the\ arc, in fact, in Whole Language 
classrooms by making sure that they conform to those characteristics. 



' I). J, Watson. "Dcllning and Describing Whole l.aniiiiaiicr r.lcnicntdrx Schoal 
Jtmrnal'H): 129 141. 

W.S Boriicron. "Whai Hoes the Term *\\ hole LanLUiage' Mean*.^ ConsUueiini: a 
Dofinilion Ironi ihe LilcraliTo/^ Journal t>f RcaJini: Ih'lun ior. M>9()' M) \ -329. 
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Some ochc^ researchers are resorting to a diabolically clever technique 
of asking Whole Language advocates to ideniify outstanding Whole 
Language teachers so that, there, they have another basis for assur- 
ing thcmseU es that they are in Whole Language classrooms. 

The second problem is that of research paradigms. Patrick has al- 
luded to those problems, and Whole Language advocates are ex- 
tremely vocal in their attacks, especially on cjuantitativc designs. In 
our paper, we enumerated exactly what those objections tend to be — 
and they do make some good points: There's absolutelv no ([ucstion 
about that, although wc find nothing new in those points. 

There are limitations inherent in quantitative paradigms. We find, 
therefore, that because no single paradigm is perfect, a x ery refresh- 
ing viewpoint is emerging, namely, that multiple paradigms are de- 
sirable. A number of eminent theorists and philosophers, such as 
Kenneth Ilowe, Crabby Salomon, Keith Stanoxich, and Rand Spiro, 
have been proposing for the last few years the use of multiple para- 
digms, if we really ha\e any hope of understanding phenomena. 

This includes teachers, and the ^ idence that they bring to their ow n 
knowledge base from instructional practice, which brings us to the 
third problem, that of practitioner access to knowledge about die ef- 
fectix eness of instructional techni(|ues. Whole Language theory is an 
advocacy of empowering teachers to construct their own know ledge 
base through instruction. We certainly agree with that, but would 
(|ualify it, though: Teachers are to be empowered to build their own 
know ledge base as long as they are also empowered to examine re- 
search produced by others. 

W e find very disturbing a recent, annotated bibliography of Whole 
Language research that contains only studies that are fa\'orable to 
Whole Language, omitting, not even mentioning, any other study. ^ 
To us, that is somewhat intellectually dishonest, at best, and it re- 
minds us of an analogy to legal ad\'ocac\ — the idea that a trial law yer 
may put forward evidence that is only faxorable to the client and may 
attempt to impeach or othcrw isc rule out any other e\ idence that 
someone else might suggest. 



* 1^. Stephens. Research <m Whole Lausiua\*e: Support for a AVu Curriculum 
(Katanoh. New York: Kichard (\ Owen. \')')\), 
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'Vhc fourth problem, one of rhetorie, I pass over, for now. We men- 
tion excellent, recent references to this in our paper. [See above, p. 
26.1 I think y()u\'e already heard a pretty good example of Whole 
Language rhetoric — an excellent example, actually, llndicating Pat 
Shannon: laughter! 

Vm going right on to the central question behind this debate, and that 
is, how well research supports Whole Language practice. 'I'his is defi- 
nitely a complex cjucstion; not a simple, .straight-forward question. 
We offer in our paper four perspectives on it. [See abo\ c, pp. 27-34.1 

The first has to do with comparative studies, and getting to the bot- 
tom line of those studies, there is simply no demonstrable ad\ antage 
in Whole Language that has been demonstrated in terms of the ef- 
fectiveness of reading comprehension on children. Results since the 
appearance of an important 1989 article"* keep accumulating: Half of 
one issue of the 1991 Journal of Educational Psychology was devoted 
to newer studies along the same lines,' Longitudinal data based on 
cohorts in Canada are reported as extremely \'exing,'' and so the is- 
sue just gets worse and worse. 

Another issue that was raised last year at NRC is the issue of the cjual- 
ity of Whole Language research, not just comparative studies, but any 
studv having w do with Whole Language, both qualitativ e and (juan- 
titative. Janice Almasi and her colleagues at the University of Mary- 



' S.A. Siahl and P.A. Miller, ''Whole Language and Language Experience Ap- 
proaches for Beginning Reading: A Quantitative Research Synthesis Review 
of Educational Research 59: 87-1 16. 

' F.R. Vellutino. ''Introduction to Three Studies on Reading Acquisition: Con\cr- 
gent Findings on Theoretical Foundations of Code-oriented versus Whole- 
language Approaches to Reading Instruction." Journal of Educational 
Psyc hology 83: 4.^7-443. 
T. Nicholson. "Do Children Read Words Better in Contexts or in Lists? A Classic 

Study Revisited/' Journal of Educational Psychology 83: 444-450. 
B. Byrne and R. Fiekiing-Barnsley, '^Evaluation of a Program to Teach Phonemic 
Awareness lo Young Children/' Journal of Educational Psychology 83: 451- 
455. 

B.R. Fooim;jn et ai. "How Letter-sound Inslmction Mediates Progress in 1-irst- 
grade Reading and Spelling.'* Journal oj Educational Psychology 83: 456 46^). 
" Repoiied at the American Psychological Association meeting (Toronto, 19^)3). 
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land use the Bergeron definition to identify studies meeting that cri- 
terion/ One thinjj; that I found somewhat alarmin.ij; is that they foimd 
only sixteen studies, which is not a \ ery hefty research hase in and of 
itself, but they found that none of those studies did a very good job 
of meeting the research criteria either (juantitative — people like 
(Campbell and Stanley — or (|ualitative — folks like Lincoln and (niba. 
I eoncUide on this issue with a (piotc from their paper, in which they 
say thar "the construct 'Whole Language' remains empirieallv un- 
tested." 

The third issue has to do with specific practices of Whole Language, 
I^ast month at (IRA, I attended a panel discussion of Whole Lan- 
guage, and I posed a (jucstion to the panel members of exactly how 
they would respond if a teacher were to approach them and ask what 
kind of research ex idence underlies Whole Language practice. One 
of the indix iduals responded that people forget that many of the prac- 
tices congruent with Whole Language theory do have respectable 
data bases. We one-lumdred-percent agree with that, and in our pa- 
per we enumerate a few of those, and we gi\e the citations that go 
along with them — c\}^,. repeated readings and predictable books and 
reading-writing linkages and so forth, 

I loucver, imagine a teacher whose ox erall approach, w hich is reallv 
a cluster of specific techni(|ues, included only tcchnicjues that were 
supported by ax ailable exidcnce: Would that teacher be considered 
a Whole l>anguage teacher? The answer is no. 

The real, kernel issue here is how skills are approached, how decod- 
ing instruction is organized, how and when decoding is going to be 
approached — and this is the one issue according to w hich the sheep 
and the goats are fairly w ell separated. Why not use a cluster of tecli- 
nicpies, all of w hich have been supported by research? It sounds rea- 
sonable, but the problems get Wdck to how one \iews the ac(|uisition 
of language, how one \ icws models of the reading process* . . . 



.1.1-. Alnuisi rn/A. " Toward Disciplined Iiujuirs: A NkMhodulopical AiiaKsisof 
Whole Language Rcsoaivh," paper prescnieJ ai the National Reading Confer- 
ence (l*alni .Spiini^s. Deeoniher. \^)^}\ ), 
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IMcKenna, out of time, borrows one minute from his colleague, Robinson J 

One of the issues on which the decoding (juescion hinges is the 
CJoodman model of reading, which has not really had a very good 
year. This, as ever\one in this room well knows, is a top-down, mean- 
ing-centered model according to which one postulates print sampling 
based on predictions and their verification through context utilization. 

In our paper, we outline a number of very different paradigms of re- 
search histories which have lately converged in their conclusions that 
the (Joodman model is no longer a viable explanation of reading pro- 
cesses. I'm nor g(Mng to go through those studies here, except to say 
that they are quite compelling. I would point you for extremely thor- 
ough discussions of them to the chapter by Keith Stanovich in the 
Longman Handbook of Reading Researclu^ and also to the book by 
Rayner and Pollatsek, called The Psychology of Reading ^ 

We agree, finally, with Frank X'ellutino's summary of all of this, that 
the Stanovich compensatory model is far better in terms of explain- 
ing reading processes f(>r young and older kids, than is the (joodnian 
modeh'^' 

Vm out of time. 



K.E. Stanovich, "Word Recognition: Changing Perspectives." in R. Barrr/a/.. 
eds.. f{andh()()k(f Reading Research (White Plains. Neu York: Longman) 2: 
4IS-452. 

" K. Rayner and A. Pollatsek. The Psychology cf Reading (Hnglewoud Clil't's, Neu 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 19X0). 

"'I'.R. Vollutino. op. en. 
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"Who the hell are you?" 

Susan Ohanian (Schenectady, New York, Public Schools) 

Km iniLTcstcil in the call for evidence because that is w iiat I would 
like lo brin^: ex idence for success from a chird-<!,rade v'lassroom, and — 
if I ha\ e time — from a se \ ench ^;rade and also hi<!;h-scl'ool classrooms. 

The problem of definition is linked, in my mind, to the problem of ex- 
cessixe orderliness. I Ictui^hfcr] \\\ like to remind you of something that 
Anne 'lyier wrote about in The Accidental Toimst. If you recall. Rose had 
a kitchen that w as so completely alphabetized that the allspice w as next 
to the ant poison, llaui^luerj She and her siblin<!;s are in a discussion, an 
ar*i;ument o\ er where to put the noodles. Should they be under "n" for 
**iioodles," or "p" for "pasta," and finally Rose decides the point by put- 
rin*i;them under "e" for "elbow macaroni." 1 really worrx that a lot of our 
discussion is about that \er\ point. 

An cN-presidcnt of MTS listed the \ irtucs of standardized tests as 
helm; "accuracx, objccti\it\, comparabilitx lie says thc\ measure 
"sheer jccomplishmem." I brought to \ou tt)da\ an example of a let- 
ter exchange between me and one ot nn ihird-^iailcrs. UilK scored 
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1009? on rending comprehension. ! hrin^ this because I know there's 
always that worrN' that w e don't like those tests because our kids don't 
do vcr\- well on them. But Billy scored 1009r, and Td like you to take 
a look at his w ritimz;. 




Alex./?-. 




We wrote notes ev ery da\. !^Ittin^ this in context, \u my note 1 was 
talking; about m\ cats and w hat the\ eat tor dinner. Billy responds — 
and 1 pride m\sclf on bcin,!; able to read ainthini': that anybody can 
write, hut this took me about a half-an-hour to dccodj: "Ves, it was 
awful at six. M\ doi^ be*is for food, too. I le eats e\ ery,hin.ii; 1 do. Last 
nii»;lu he ate two w hole turkeys and a chicken." 

In another context. 1 could tell you how proud 1 am that Hilly w rote 
that note. It\ die first thin*^ he e\er wrote in school. *!*hc reading; test 
w as the first readin.i^ test he e\ er a,i!;recd to take. I bci^iiied him to take 
that test: I said, "You'll show 'em what you can do, and that'll ,i!;o on 
\our record forcxer." lUu, in this context, 1 contrast the e\ idencc of 
BilU as a writer with the evidence of i^ilK as a successful standard- 
i/ed-test taker. As a readier, what would a test on which the child .i!;ot 
cxen tiling rii^ht show uic about what I nccdctl loworkon w ith that child 
in school.- What helpful thin^cnuld that test possibK tell tuc' I coultl 
slum \ou tcsi rcsulis in wriiini; anti icadini; stories from ni\ other siu- 
dcnis, ami (he icsts du not help nie teach them. 
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But bureaucrats don't like ambiguity. I \\ <mk\ ofrcr you that tcachin^^ 
is a smcar\- surface. \Vc can't go for the (luantitativc knock-out punch. 
W'c ha\ c to tell our stories about our children, about ourselves. If you 
uaiit to count (hini^s. as a third-grade teachc^ I can count lots of things. 

The first time 1 put in a book-club order for my students — and ! 
should explain to sou that we were in a rigorously grouped school, 
and I had the "R(^rien Readers," llau^hivrj — the first time I put in 
a book-club order, \ myself had to order seven books to make up the 
nunimum f)rder often, am! two of the childrens' orders were for post- 
ers. Ikmghicrj But I read to those kids all day. I made them sit w itii 
hooks — and when 1 say "made," I almost had to tie them in their 
chairs, at first, to get them to spend fix e minutes w ith a book. No 
excuses! No crips to riic nurse! I had to see blood before I let anybody 
go to the nurse. IhiUi^hterJ 

By January, vhey were coniplaining when I called a halt at the end of 
an hour of silent reading. And in January, Bedelia was offered 

by the book club, and my kids bought 4<S copies. I'hey wanted it not 
jusi for theniselves but for their neighbors, for their cousins; rhe\ 
wanted lo spread the good word about that book. This was a work- 
ing-class neighborhood; it w as the first book that many of them had 
e\ er ow ned. 

And I might point out that I didn't introduce them zo Amelia Bt'delicL 
One of the kids chose it to read, and then started laughing during si- 
lent reading and looked up to me really kinda scared (be- 
cause I was fierce about sileni reading), and I kinda winked, and so 
she poked her neighbor and show ed the neighbor, and the new s tra\- 
eled around about that book. There w as a long w aiting list to get hold 
of it. and Dougie. who was repeating third grade, [)ulled a fast one 
with his own copy that he'd gotten from the public library. He'd 
pulled a fast one. all right! 

If w e're going to c(umt things, 1 might count tlie empatin that those 
children showed for each other, for tlic deaf child in our class w ho was 
in public school for the first time, whom the other teachers in our 
sch()<)l didn't want to welcome to our school. I wish 1 could ha\c 
brought Leslie here; she called nvj the other nii;ht. 1 wasn't home; 
she left a message on m\ machme: she sauK "I )oif i w nrr\: I'm gnini; 
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to write a letter, too/' (She knows what letters mean to mc.) 'i'm 
^oin^ to write a letter, but I want to think about what your faee looks 
like when you hear my voiee." Leslie is in her seeond year of college, 
now. 

Talk about the relatives of these children who bought them statio- 
ner\' for ('hristmas. Talk to the children about learning to read knock- 
knock jokes, about beint; able to see a joke. Yes, there are a lot of 
definitions of Whole Lan<!;uage, and Km not really interested in any 
()f them. I just don't think that's what Fm about. 

The first year 1 was teaching, I knew how seriously New York (>ity 
to()k the call for emergency credentials because they gave me one. 
Ilaui^lncrl I had a major in Medieval Literature; 1 had nex er been near 
an Kducation course. I had a very good department chairman who 
came in once a week and gave me some advice. At one time, I was 
doing one of those stand-up demonstration lessons, that he had to 
write up, and it was on Julius (Caesar. In the hack of the room, one of 
the toughest kids in the class was reading a newspaper. 

Later, when he was telling me about the exaluation, he said that he 
had leaned over and said to her, "Don't you think you should pay 
attention to what the teacher is saying.'^'' 

.\nd she said to him, "Who the hell are you."" [loud laiiglucrl 

And I said to him, ''Well, when you think about it, who the hell are 
you.' I more laui^hterl You come into my classroom with a briefcase; 
\ou don't know an\ thing about that child; you don't know that it's a 
triumph for her to be reading a newspaper. She had been a chronic 
absentee. This was the first step." So I say with all due respect to the 
people w ho want to count things, ''Who the hell are you."" 
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"Let us not permit ourselves to be forced into 
bitterlv polarized positions . . . 

Richard Robinson (University of Missouri at Columbia) 

[ hn ini!; been a member ofXRCl tor — too lonin; really — since 1%^^. this 
is a wonderful turnout that realty says something about what we are 
talkin.i; abotit Iiere. I saw Jim Mood come in; he is the program chair- 
man for next year. I would cncoiira<;e these kinds of interactive dis- 
cussions. 

J 'vant to read in m\ six minutes — thanks, Mike, for taking one of my 
minutes! lluH^htcrj — from an article that appeared in our state IRA 
journal. It is called "Assessinj; the Tyrannx of W hole [.an.i;ua,i;e.'* I 
think it's something that we all need lo think about as members of 
\R( I ,et ine rcail it uj von: 

/.('/ lis pcnnit ourselves io he forced into bitterly polarised 
positions (IS we nufke iinporttnit edHeotionul decisions. There 
pn)h(ihly is no ijnicker wox ji^r its lo lose the support oj the pid'tlic 
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and lose the war \tr wa^e against illiteracy and ignorance than 
for us to let differences of opinion escalate into openly partisan 
battles among ourselves. 

The public will not care who wins and loses battles, who gains 
or regains power The public does remain rightly concerned 
[and I think this is true for everybody in this room] about 
whether children learn to read or not. as evidenced in the U.S. 
News and World Report, September 14, 1992. 

The news magazine's article on Whole Lcmguage ends with the 
observation: ''It may be that the best route lies somewhere be- 
tween the two warring strategies in the nation\s classrooms, but 
that is a message purists on both sides of the reading debate 
aren't eager to hear.'' ' 

It is up to those of us in tlic middle w lio lia\c supported balance all 
along to regain our \ ()ices and speak out against the unreasoning ex- 
tremism of the purists from both the right and the left in the liieracy 
debate. 

I respect our opponents here for what they have written and what 
they've presented. I think that what we really need to do is think 
about where we arc headed. If you are aware at all of the history of 
literacy and reading. \ou know that what we arc doing here today is 
nothing new. We ha\e been through it in a variety of other situations 
whether it was phonics, sight words, basals, indi\ iduaii/ed reading, 
language experience; and now we're inxoK ed in Whole Language. 

I would hope that one of the things to come out of an interaction like 
this is the coming together of people w ho ha\ e a common feeling for 
children and learning to read. What \\\ really like to do is basicaiK 
suggest some directions towards which we might want to go, some 
concepts and ideas that we really need to address as a reading com- 
munity. 

The first issue that Mike addressed is the tlefmition of Whole I lan- 
guage. Let nu* read from our paper: "The concept of Whole I.an- 



Richard Hiimcu. ^'Asscssini! ihc I Mainiv ol Whole I .m^Miiiizcr in Ihc \1tssoun 
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i];uagc must be defined in terms sufficiently rigorous," — and Tvc re- 
vised this since I heard David (^ohcn this morning — ''to enable class- 
room teachers to understand what we're talking about/' I thought he 
made a rather interesting comment, that "people say one thing and 
in actual classroom observations are doing other things/' In our work 
on teacher expectations, we see that all the time. 

[The tape was changed at this point: some of the speech was lost. I 

. . . When it comes to Whole Language, attitude must be investigated 
less haphazardly both through well-conceived cjualitative as well as 
quantitative designs. I Jow are students reacting to what is going on? 

I think a parallel kind of situation is what kind of teachers are able to 
handle Whole Language classrooms.^ As I have encountered and 
worked with Whole Language teachers, I have concluded that there 
are some very specific kinds of cjuestions that we need to look at. For 
instance, a literature-based program: How does a teacher organi/.e a 
literature set, for instance.^ What is the role of the teacher in an ex- 
perience like that.^ How do students select materials.^ Many of the 
answers to these (juestions, I think, we think we know, but yet when 
we observe in classrooms, that is not necessarily what is really hap- 
pening. 

To me, the fundamental (juestion is this: Wiiat exactly makes a 
Whole l>anguage teacher as opposed to a i^ood — and I hate to use the 
word — "traditional" teacher.^ Fm not sure that one can tell the differ- 
ence, and so we lea\ e it at that in terms of the (]uesti()ns that we are 
asking. Hopefully, in a group like this, we can get some discussion 
and interaction. 
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Audience Participation 

Carl Smith [ERIC/REC): 

ITo the audience I \Vc iinitc you, now, to address (|ucsti(ms or coni- 
mcfits cither to indi\ idiials or to the panel as a wliolc. 

Edward Fry (Laguna Beach. California): 

Td like to hear an explanation of the cpiestion, "Who the hell are 
voiir" llauj^luerj I want to identity nnself somewhat as in faxor of 
eoiintinj^;. I don't think that eonntinj^; ne.i;afi\ely impacts children. 
Medicine went on tor many \ears with anecdotal evidence from both 
clinical ohserxation and intuition, but the real strides have come from 
the scientists who work in the lal)orator\. So, whereas I like heart- 
warminf; stories about helpinj^; children, 1 think that our major ad- 
\ances arc c\cnruall\ i^oin^iocome from the countinu. 

Carl Smith: 

I l o \K Kctmal \\u had. do \ou warn to tell him wlut the hcl! \<»u arc: 
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Dick Robinson: 

Yoirrc talkin^i; to Susan, arctrt you, Kd? 

Ed Fry: 

Tluit's a ^(K)d assumption, llciu^hterj 

Susan Ohanian: 

I think that I reject the mcciical analogy, 1 th.nk that t.hat has been 
used in seluK)ls tor a lon^ time to ^rcat harm to children. 1 just can't 
accept that anah)j^\ . 

Pat Shannon: 

I think that I a^ree witii Susan. I don't know what yon want me to say 
other than that. I beHexe that lots of counting his helped medicine, 
and some counting has done detriment to medicine. The same thin^ 
is true in education. I don't think Susan was talkin;; ai^ainst all count- 
ing; in fact, she su^^ested some things that we mi^ht count to a ^rent 
benefit of teachers making decisions about w hat they're ^oin.u to do 
in their ckissrooms. 

Unidentified female speaker: 

It seems that the idea of empirical exidcnce i> somewhat ofa red herrinjj; 
because often times we ha\e empirical e\ idence for things that w e know 
don't work. sa\, di\ idin^ classes our into abilitx -based groups: There has 
been detlnire e\ idence that it does cause harm ro the children, and \et 
people aren't willinu; to change to something new . e\en wiien there is 
cx idence that the old mi^ht be harmful. So I don't understand the call 
for e\ idence w hen cx idence isn't e\en used, 

Mike McKenna: 

I think that the e\ idence on abilitx ^n>upin^ is \ er\ mixed. In terms 
of man\ of the studies thai ha\c been done — check some of the 
SIa\in mcia-anal\scs — I think that the results arc \ er\ inc{inclusi\ e. 
\\ h\ shouUI ibis be an\ (hlTeieni.- The jur\ is still out, essent iaIK . 
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Jim King (University of South Florida; Shaw Elementary 
School, Tampa, Florida): 

l**or Dick Robinson: If I understood \ou correctly, you said tliat w ith 
sufficient ri<^or that we would be able to communicate clearly to — 
let's say — first-fz,rade teachers. Teachers would understand better. 

Dick Robinson: 

I lopefulK. 

Jim King: 

1 am currently workin^^ in a first ^radc, and I would like you to explain 
to me how ri^^or is ^oing to help me understand my practice better 
with my kids. Kxplain the relationship of ri.^^or to my practice. 

Dick Robinson: 

Fm teaching' in second .izirade, this year, myself. I think "ri.ij!;or" can be 
defined in many different ways, but certainly, that a teacher under- 
stands w hat it means to use Whole Lanf^uaf^c. for instance, in terms 
of definition. "W hat is it that we're talkin<^ about?" I have a \ cry dif- 
ficult time, as 1 look at the literature, in bein^ able to imswer that kind 
of (jucstion. So I think that one of the thin<^s the community needs 
to address — and one of the thin,iJ!;s that (;(;hen talked about — is the 
fact that teachers are confiised in terms of what they're expected to 
do. So, in answer to your (juestion, 1 would hope that we would be 
able to show them in many different ways, by example, by explana- 
tion, b\ your teaching. b\ whatever \ouVc d()in<^: Here arc some 
thin.u!;'- that we feel are acceptable and we would call Whole Lan- 
,ij!;ua.ij!;c, or not. 

Jim King: 

1 hcji a resj^onsc. 

Dick Robinson: 

Sure. 
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Jim King: 

I would humbly suggest that your need to tell me is exactly my prob- 
lem, and that I don't need that." [applause] 



JoBeth Allen (University of Georgia): 

To follow up on Jim's comment, let me suggest a po^^sible rewording 
of the exac: phrase that he was talking about. 1 wrote it down. Vou 
said* '*\\ e need to define Whole Language in terms rigorous enough 
for classroom teachers to understand what weVc talking about." 1 as- 
sume by "we," you meant university people? 

Dick Robinson: 

No. not necessarily. 

JoBeth Allen: 

Then w ho is ihc "wcr" 
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Dick Robinson: 

Teachers, . . . uh . . . whoever [is interested in the subject]. 

JoBeth Allen: 

Maybe this rewordinc; would help. If we said "We in uni\ ersity class- 
rooms need to listen, observ e, and reflect in ways rigorous enough 
that we can understand Whole Language as practiced by Whole l>an- 
guage teachers. [laughter] 

Dick Robinson: 

Even though, one of the difficulties in any discussion hke this is that 
''the de\'il can quote scripture." We can all come up with examples 
at polarized ends of practices, examples that are really unfair in the 
discussion. 

We've been working in a school that was defmed as being Whole 
Language, and such practices that 1 would seriously question as be- 
ing reflective of Whole Language were in use. For instance, one of 
my areas is the I listory of Reading, and 1 have some charts from the 
old Lippincott series — they've gotta he over thirty years old — but 
within the last month 1 saw a "Whole Language teacher" using these 
phonics charts as part of a Whole Language program. 1 cjucstion that. 
I don't think that is a fair use of the icrm. 

What we're seeing is confusion. As (^ohen said this morning, what 
we're seeing during classroom ()bscr\ ations is people saying one 
thing — calling themselves "Whole Language" — and doing diametri- 
cally opposite things. 

JoBeth Allen: 

And Nou feel that you can decide that: 

Dick Robinson: 

Ycalu 1 think so. 
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Jamie Myers (The Pennsylvania State University}: 

I ha\ c a tollow-up comment and (jiicsrion. 

Dick Robinson: 

To mc? 

Jamie Myers: 

Vcah, to "you folks," yeah, jkiughterj 

You cjuotcd a piece that said that this di\ ision — in tact, a U.S. News 
person called it *'a war" — between these different factions is a mat- 
ter of power, a stru,<;glc of power. In terms of talkin.jji; about the rhe- 
torical nature of the ojKMiin^ comments in such ways as would 
indicate power, it seems to me that the comment is this: Isn't your 
(juestionin^ of ev idence an act of power, and tliis desire to compress 
wl'.at is <^o()d or ri^ht into one single definition and meanin.i; in terms 
of a kid\s identity or a teacher's action.^ 

That is my comment; my (|uestion is: (;entlemen, would \ou please, 
for us, define what you consider to be \\ hole I .anguage, since \ou\e 
been asking for a clear definition. 



Carl Smith: 

Vox the peo[")le in the back who can't hear, I'm going to restate 
Jamie's (juestion or statement. I Ic said that since the reporter in V.S. 
AVu\s and World Report talked about a war, and as a struggle for power 
between two opposing forces, isn't that exactly what the people who 
are calling for evidence do in assuming that the\ have the power to 
call for evidence, instead of turning the p' wer over to people vvlio 
should have it, as the previous person IJoBeth Allen | stated. Is that 
correct: 



Jamie Myers: 

\<>i tjiiitc! I laui^hicrl 



Carl Smith: 

l^ut somct hini! like \ hai ' 
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Jamie Myers: 

It's an act of pow cr! 

Carl Smith [to Robinson and McKennaJ: 

Do ycHi want to respond to that? 

Dick Robinson: 

CJo ahead, let tliein jSliannon and ()hanian| define W'liole I>an,iz;uai!;e! 

Audience: 

No, no! 

Jamie Myers: 

We want \Y>// to proxide us with your definition of Wliole Lani;uaiz;c. 

Dick Robinson: 

I don't iKue a defufition of Whole LatvL!,ua,ii;e. 

Christine Pappas (University of Illinois, Chicago) 

^ oil keep aetin<^, tiioii^ii, as if \(ui do. 

I Members (\l the nudieiiee speak over one another. I 
Jamie Myers: 

IfNou ha\e no conception of it. then how ean \oii exaliuue iLsearcii 
about W hole I.an^iiaue.^ Vou ha\e to ha\c a conception! What is it.^ 

Dick Robinson: 

W elh the comment liiat 1 lia\e is tiiar ilic literal me piesems such a 
\ariet\ of defmiiions. as Mike said, tliai defmiiitin that aii\bod\ 
u»mes uji wiilu not nnh wiiliin hut also witlioiii the W hole Lani:ua.ue 
iommunu\ - iheie seems to he a i^reat di\ ersit\ feelinus and 
i(»ns. V(Mi warn me lt> lead the delmmon tmm Heii!.ci»»n: 
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Jamie Myers: 

Is it yours? 

Dick Robinson: 

X()» not necessarily! jlw laui^hsj I don't ha\c a definition, and that's 
the reason why 1 asked the (juestion. Because when I ask people, we 
^cz this great variety of definitions. 1 think that's a \ ital (juestion. 1 
wish I could he able to say it in twenty words or less. 




Judy Buchanan ("Writing Project," Philadelphia): 

Tin a classroom te:icher» and I'm interested in tiie example \ou .^a\ c 
about the charts in tlic Whole Lanuua<^c classmoin. Is it that the ex- 
istence of the cliaris nieans* In definiiion. that the leachei can't be 
W hole Lani;ua<^c. and she is theretorc mislabclini!; hcrsell? Or is it 
that \oii think that she's cheatinii; in tcachin.i^. nsin.L; something that's 
not in yuu dcllnitinfi (if Whole I.aiUMMi;c. in (>rdcr to hcl|> »he kids 
Icain snniethini:: In *»thef \s<uds, wliat's the pn)blem with tlR^ charts 
anti the leaciicf: 
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Dick Robinson: 

Well, yoirrc right; I mean, us Donna AKcrmann said, were all see- 
ing language — or whatever — from our own perspective. But I ha\ e a 
question in terms of what hdr [the alleged Whole Language teacher] 
definition of rating is by what she is doing, 

Judy Buchanan: 

So, did you ask her? 

Dick Robinson: 

Yes, 

Judy Buchanan: 

What'd she say? 

Dick Rijbinson: 

She felt that a sound/symbol relationship, the teaching of phonics in 
that manner as an isolated skill, was a critical part of initial reading. 

Unidentified male speaker: 

She said that? 

Dick Robinson: 

Yeah, that's what she said. 

Judy Buchanan: 

And so what's your conclusion from that? 

Dick Robinson: 

That is her definition of reading. f>r of instrucii()n. She is showing — 
as (>)hcn said this morning — not what she said bui what she is actu- 
alK doing. A good example is understanding/comprehensii)n, \Miai 
s|)e did, did not represent wliat she actually said. 
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Judy Buchanan: 

Ofcoursc, it isn't possible to have the whole story here, hut this is the 
same problem: Because of this context, xoifre .ii^ivin^ us a \ery iso- 
lated picture r)f this ii-cidcnt, but it doesn't prove xoiir point, as far 
as 1 can telL because it seems perfectly plausible to be able to use 
charts which in\ol\c soimd/symbol relationships in a so-called Whole 
1 .an^uai;e classroom, 

Dick Robinson: 

Su rc. 

Judy Buchanan: 

The problem I would posit is one of hav ing t'» di\ idc teachers into 
'*\\*hole 1 >ani;uaj:ic" and "not-Whole Lan^ua^i^e^ . . . 

Dick Robinson: 

Ri^ht, 

Judy Buchanan: 

. , . and then askin^^ us to choose which we are. and use a label that 
implies a static state, instead of. . . 

Dick Robinson: 

i hat\ rii^ht. so that \ou*re foiced to he at either one end of the con- 
tinuun) or the other. And that is not true! \\"c fall [)etween the ex- 
tremes. Vet a*^ 1 work and talk with teachers, I tlnd this division, I tlnd 
pe{)ple puttinj^ wauons in a circle and saxin.i^. "1 lex. if \o[i (luestion 
or if \ou ha\e an\ concerns of an\ vort about Whole I .am;iia.ue . , , 
then \ou>c labeled as bcinu a ^'traditionalist/' or bein.i; labeled as 
whatever. I tlnd thai unf(»rtunatc because in the real world, tiiat does 
not happen. 

Judy Buchanan: 

It pailK depends on Im»w \nu ask (he < jucsi loiis. 
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Unidentified female speaker ["I don't want to come up there" 
to the microphone): 

It looks like yoirrc doing the same thing, though, because youVe say- 
ing that because she docs this one thing that might be termed as tra- 
ditional, she can't be Whole Language. 

Dick Robinson: 

Tm not necessarily saying that. 

Unidentified female speaker: 

WelK you implied it. 

Another unidentified female speaker: 

What are you saying, then? 

Dick Robinson (to the former unidentified female speaker}: 

Yeah, OK! 

Richard Allington (State University of New York, Albany) 

Why is the issue of definition so critical? It seems to me what we know 
from at least a half-centur\- of counting is that there is enormous \ aria- 
tion in classrooms. If you were to take some of the indictments of the 
basal classrooms— rm one of those folks who, as a basal author, would 
sav, "Don't blame me for those people misusing diat particular vehicle!'^ 
In other words, the variations in the basal classrooms in the studies of the 
\S{)s, the 7)()s, the 7()s, the \S()s showed wide range from teacher to 
teacher. We ha\'e this notion that there is a basal classroom, a traditional 
classroom, a phonics classroom, and then there's a Whole Language 
classroom. It just seems to me that ever\ thing we know from all forms 
of incjuirs- that wc ha\ e engaged in o\ er a half-centur\' suggests that simi- 
larly labeled programs, similar materials, are hardly e\ er introduced in any 
common pattern when they are introduced over a large number of class- 
rooms. 
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Dick Robinson [sotto voce]: 

That's not true. 

Richard Allington: 

So I guess I am not sure why it's important that \vc end up trying to 
dcfme what a Whole Language classroom looks like as opposed to 
some other kind, and supposing that there is such a thing as a Whole 
Language classroom. 

Carl Smith: 

Do you have i; way, then, of helping us determine the efficacy of a 
Whole Language program? 

Richard Allington: 

I would argue that you should treat reading instruction — to use the 
vernacular of experimental research — not as a dichotomous variable: 
''us versus them,'' basal or traditional or phonics versus Whole Lan- 
guage, or whatever, but as a continuous variable. Rather, we should 
ask what is it that wc see going on? And of the things that we see 
going on. what seems to be working for children? And beyond that, 
I would ask: Why do we see what wc see? 

Carl Smith: 

Do any of you want to respond to that or have comments in that di- 
rection? 

Pat Shannon: 

Not really. 

Dick Robinson: 

As I look back at the history of what has gone on in previous kinds 
of mov ements, the good teachers were the ones that drew on the 
^things that seemed to work. What is going to happen, unfortunately, 
is that instead of coming together and talking, as we're doing here 
with good (jucstions and interactions. Whole Language is going to 
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pass by the wayside, as has been true of a lot of other things, 'leach- 
ers arc going to take what works for them. They are eclectic people; 
thev know what works in their classrooms. WeVe seen it in a num- 
ber of other areas — language experience, phonics, whatever you may 
look at in the past. They will take what is of use to them and will move 
on to something else. 

Fm from Missouri, [laughter; audience makes jokes sotto voce about 
''Show me!"] I am seeing things going on in classrooms that are almost 
a complete opposite of some of the ver\^ good things in Whole Lan- 
guage that I had hoped teachers were going to adopt. An example: 
There are a number of programs now, called *AVhole Language," in 
which the children don't do any reading at all. There is one in par- 
ticular that I know about in which the kids come into class, and the 
teacher asks them what they saw on the way to school. They write the 
words down— it looks tike something out of the Middle Ages— they 
write them down, they write sentences with the words, and that is 
their reading program. I think it's terrible! And yet, as we said, I think 
there are many good things in Whole Language. 

Carl Smith: 

I see Jerry Harste standing along the side. He's one of the fellows 
who came up with the term "Whole Language" — about 14 years ago, 
Jerp. r How do you define "Wliole Language," Jerry.^ 

Jerome Harste (Indiana University, Bloomington); 

As someone who has dedicated his life to clarity and precision . . . 
[laughter]. I feel strongly that the real issue is definitions of inquiry. 
This would not be a debate if we had a fundamental understanding 
about inquiPN*. One of the revolutions that has occurred is that inquirs' 
has changed its stance in education to being a philosophical science. 
We used to send teachers at the Master's level to take a course in "the 
Incjuiry Department" — we had the notion that inquiry was a prob- 
lem-solving technique, right.^ I think that the revolution that has hap- 
pened is that inciuiry has become a philosophical science, a way of 
viewing the whole of education, so thai wc can see kids as inquirers, 
teachers as imiuirers. This new view is more in keeping with the goals 
ofNRC. 
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What the problem here is, is that you [non-Whole Languaji;e people] 
still think inquiry is somehow neutral ground. I mean, if you'x e been 
following the 'Sih llau^i^hterj, what the whole bloody damn debate in 
inquiry has been about is that inquiry is not holy, docs not possess 
some status outside of itself that gets you the truth. \'()uVe not ad- 
dressing the real issue. If you address the real issue, then this isn't a 
debate. 

Carl Smith: 

Now, Jerry, whac\s the real issue, again.^ State it again! 

Jerry Harste: 

I think the issue is the views of incjuiry. 

Carl Smith: 

'MIow we use incjuirx. or in(|uiry is a philosophieal . . . ?" 
Jerry Harste: 

As long as he [Dick Robinson] thinks that incjuiry gi\es you a holy 
ground on which you can be sure of truth, that it' . value-free, that it 
isn't making a political statement, then his (|uestions make sense. But 
if what we\ e been saying here is that we're going to reject all of the 
debates about incjuiry that haxe taken place in the \S()s — I mean, 
that's w hat I see the '8()s as hax ing done, is to ha\ e really said that all 
in(juiry is value-laden, that it is a political statement, that we have to 
interrogate our x alues. If you didn't beliex e that, you shouldn't have 
damn well stood up and clapped for Donna | AK ermann], but if you 
beliexe that, then it seems to me that those cjuestions aren't there. 
The debate doesn't exist. { Pause j Ron [(Carver] said that now you 
know the reason w hy he didn't stand up! llaui^hterj 

Betsy Pryor (Revere Local School District, Akron, Ohio): 

I am a first-grade teacher, and I would like to suggest to you that if 
you really want to know if Whole I.anguage works, you should ask 
the people who are tloing it — the Whole Language reaciicrs and 
learners in the classrooms — because that is where you'll find out that 
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Whole Lan<2;ua^c works. That is why Wiiolc I.an^ua,^c is spreading 
across the country because teachers in classrooms are seein*!; with 
their own eyes and their own ears and their own hearts that learners 
are learnintz; to read and write. I applause j 

Carl Smith: 

1 see people lookin*; at their watches, so I had better look at mine. 
We'll let that be the final note. 'I'hanks to the paneK thank you who 
spoke up, and thanks to all \ ery much for comin^i;! 
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Responding to the statement, "Whole Language and Researeh: 
The Case for (laution,'' is an easy job for me beeaiise I do nor 
share many of McRenna, Robinson, and Miller's reasons for be- 
ingeaiitious about Whole Language. However, 1 eonsider this job futile 
beeause, although this might be an opportimity to have a eonxersation, 
I think in this case both sides are more bent on presenting our positions 
forcefuily (so we won't appear to lose) than we are in learning from one 
another. I hope, howexer, those who are not so close to this debate can 
see and learn from the real differences between our positions. Wc dis- 
agree on at least these fundamental issues: our \ iews of reality, of science, 
and of language: and our differing \ iews point toward different futures 
both in and out of the classroom. 

Most people (piestion Whole Language philosophy and practice be- 
cause of their own history with language-arts instruction at school, Kven 
if they were unsuccessful in learning the phonics, grammar, and content 
of traditional lessons, most learned the procedural lessons of reading and 
writing instruction all too well. hOr example, they learned that text and 
teachers are the ultimate authority concerning which knowledge is valu- 
able and which is not. They learned that accuracy is the key to learning, 
regardless of content, and that error is as much a moral failure as an aca- 
demic one. 'l^iey learned that in order to learn something complex, thev 
must master its constituent parts and wait for a test to determine whether 
or not they know anything of \ alue. Those w ho were successful at school 
attribute their success to their capacity to master these procedural lessons 
as well as the content presented. Those who failed the tests complained 
about the content perhaps, but they internalized the blame for their fail- 
ure, believing that rhey had not worked at it earnestly enough. Prisoners 
of their own educational history, most people ask sincere (jiiestions about 
the philosophy and practices of Wliole Language. That is, the\ want to 
enter a conversation w ith Whole I .anguiigc theorists who affirm that edu- 
cation need not be humauK stultifving. 
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Romancing the Metaphor 

McKcnna, Robinson, and Miller in their suuemeni do nor seem to ask 
sincere questions about Whole Lanj^ua^e. Rather, their lanp;ua.?;e and 
metaphors suf!;):^cst that they don't believe that Whole Language advo- 
cates can hold up their end of a conversation about literacy and literacy 
education. For example, in their first two paragraphs, they label Whole 
Language advocates "romantic'' and ''effusive/' Although I believe they 
intended these labels to be insults (a hypothesis supported by some later 
labels — ''dogma" and ''religion"), I think these terms reveal important 
distinctions between Whole Language and the unnamed \'iew of literacy 
a. 1 instruction that McKenna, Robinson, and Miller would defend. Tak- 
ing their label "romantic" more seriously than McKenna, Robinson, and 
Miller themsch es did, however, 1 affirm tiuit Whole Lcinguage advocates 
are passionate in their commitments, and that they should acknowledge their 
debt to the so-called romantic educational philosophies of John Dewey and 
Jean -Jacques Roussea u . 

Although others may hav e different starting points, 1 believe that 
Whole Language Iras human emancipation as its goal. Whole Language 
is an expression of resistance against the procedural and content lessons 
of traditional schooling, and it is action to help teachers and students to 
take control of their li\ es through self-exploration, self-expression, and 
self-understanding. 1^'ollowing Dewey, Whole Language ad\ ocates real- 
ize that human emancipation cannot remain an iniellectiial abstraction; 
rather, they take it as a moral commitment to students, other educators, 
and themselves which must be demonstrated in what they do and what 
they say in and out of classrooms. Based on this commitment, they work 
to establish classroom conditions that offer students imd themsch es free- 
dom to tell their stories and to control their lives. They plan and act upon 
the details of what students and others might do together and the cultural 
politics that those "doings" support. In other words, they don't just teach; 
they e\ ()ke a pedagogy in which all activ ities ha\e the goal of human 
emancipation embedded within them. 

To avoid the possibility of egocentrism and narcissism in their teach- 
ing toward self-understanding. Whole Language advocates link self-ac- 
tuali/.ation with social well-being by accepting an implication of 
Rousseau's thc(^r\ that each human being possesses all the natural traits 
of human kind. Therefoie, the de\ elopmeiu of sophisticated self-knowl- 
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cd^c and expression prepares indix iduals to know others in support of 
publie life, enabling each to abhor human suffering, to act against injus- 
tice, and to live a caring life — to 'iove'' at least with a social and politi- 
cal love, all others as he or she 'Moves'' him or herself. These links are 
apparent in Whole Language ad\"ocates' emphasis on students' taking the 
point of \ iew of others during peer conferences and collaborative projects 
and in the emphasis on dex eloping a community of learners. According 
to Rousseau, literacy is the springboard from thinking as a child, naturally 
and egocentrically, to thinking as an adult, politically and socially, hi their 
commitment to human emancipation, to the putting of philosophy to the prac- 
tical test, and to the inseparable connection between self and society. Whole 
language advocates are romantics. 

Within the political and business metaphors they choose, McKcnna, 
Robinson, and Miller reveal a romanticism of a different sort. They sug- 
gest that the social programs of the (ireat Society were ravaged during the 
Reagan/Bush .Administrations because they had only emotional commit- 
ment, but not scientific data, to support their continuation. This politi- 
cal metaphor that implies Whole Language cannot surx ive close critical 
scrutiny, rests on three unstated assumptions. First, it assumes that sci- 
entific support for Whole Language is lacking. Second, it assumes that 
legislators, go\ ernment officials, and even voters (including teachers) are 
nonpartisan. And third, the metaphor assumes that society (schools) 
should trav el in any direction scientific data might point — as if data speak 
for themseh cs. 

'I'he first assumption is false. See the lists of research below, pp. 97- 
98: One, a list of research that has informed Whole Language; the other, 
a list of research on Whole Language. 

The second assumption is nai\c. If science or data drove governmen- 
tal and voter decision-making, then how could the government support 
Star Wars, tobacco producers, or trickle-down economics.^ The scientific 
data on these projects arc une(|ui\'ocally negative. l*'or that matter, if data 
drove political decisions, how could Reagan or Bush have been elected 
in the first place.'^ In politics, science is sitnply a tool ttianipulated hy the 
powerful to protect privilege. 

The third assumption leads directly to the business metaphor. 1 Icrc 
McKcmut, Robinson, iind Miller raise the club that the Reagan/Bush 
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Administrations used to beat schools and teachers during the 1980s. They 
suggest that because business (and schools, by implication) have not been 
scientific, America is falling behind in a global market economy. They 
offer David Kerns, former CEO of Xerox and currently a board member 
of the New American Schools Development Corporation, as an advocate 
of their scientific position. Mr. Kern's "scientific'' approach at Xerox re- 
sulted in the elimination of the weakest (the least profitable) elements 
of the corporation, resulting in the loss of 5,000 jobs in Rochester, New 
York (where I grew up) and forcing many smaller service businesses into 
bankruptcy in its wake. Certainly, emotions and compassion were not in- 
volved in these "scientific" business decisions. Does Mr. Kern have the 
same plans for schools? Can we simply cut off the weakest elements of 
schooling, as McKenna, Robinson, and Miller's metaphor suggests? 

Through their language and metaphors, McKcnna, Robinson, and 
Miller demonstrate a romance of science. I use this oxymoron to explain 
that neither side in this debate holds a map to the way things really are; 
rather, both sides use their imaginations to determine how things ought 
to be. To support their view of the future through their metaphors, 
McKcnna, Robinson, and Miller demonstrate that they wish science di- 
rected all of social life, but they also acknowledge that science docs not 
direct much at all in social life at present. McKcnna, Robinson, and Miller 
imagine that social reality (including literacy and literacy education) can 
be explained and controlled in the same way as we think about physical 
reality. I'hey argue that we should be able to enjoy benefits akin to those 
we\e derived through the discovery and control of physical nature. 
McKenna, Robinson, and Miller base this argument on five assumptions 
that they derive from physics and chemistry, and then use to question 
Whole Language and Whole Language advocates: 

1. They assume that social reality is directed by discoverable laws, 
and that theories about these laws are universal — free from tem- 
poral and situational constraints. During their discussion about 
"problems of practitioner access," they chide Whole Language 
advocates for not recognizing the power that knowledge of their 
universal laws could place in teachers' hands. 



They assume that researchers (and teachers, perhaps) can he dis- 
interested in the outcomes and coiisecjuences of their efforts to 
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disco\cr these laws. They believe that researchers can and must 
divest themselves of all interests and values when conducting 
these inquiries. Throughout their writing and speaking, 
McKenna, Robinson, and Miller compare unfax orably the parti- 
sanship of Whole Language to the '\)bjectivity" of their own per- 
spective. 

3. They assume that the complexities of social reality are only sum- 
mations of distinct systems of variables that can be analyzed, 
identified, and reassembled without injurv' to ^heir theories about 
social reality. (For example, literacy is simply the summation of 
reading and writing, both of which are composed of various sys- 
tems of sub-skills which are composed of . . . and so on.) Accord- 
ingly, McKenna, Robinson, and Miller believe that researchers 
should direct their attention first to the most elemental parrs of 
literacy and literacy education. In their introduction, they lament 
Whole Language advocates' lack of restraint when changing lit- 
eracy programs, and they offer a systematic research agenda for 
Whole Language advocates to follow before they act. 

4. They assume that each v ariable within the subsystems has one 
precise definition which, once discovered, will hold across time 
and space. Such precision of definition and dev aluing of contexts 
allows researchers to establish controls in their experiments and 
to determine causality by manipulating one defined variable or 
set of variables and measuring the change in defined consecjuent 
behavior. In their ''problems of definition" section, McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller find the lack of precise definition and the 
deference to situational and human contexts to be the primary 
impediments to determining the efficacy of Whole Language. 

5. They assume that science finds its most exact expression in math- 
ematical logic and deductive reasoning. In their mislabeled 
''problems of paradigms" section, McKenna, Robinson, and 
Miller suggest that Whole Language advocates fear statistical 
analyses and cjuanritativ e measurement. (1 suggest that 
McKenna, Robinson, and Miller use the term ''paradigm'' incor- 
rectly because the\ call "(piantification" a paradigm. However, 
statistics is a rvpe of logic av ailable to advocates of all paradigms 
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of science. McKenna, Robinson, and Miller's iinstatcd, but clearly 
evident, set of assumptions about social reality and science con- 
stitutes a paradi^^m.) 

(Charles Pcrfetti's book, Reculini> Ahilily (19(S5, Oxford), can serve as 
an example of this view of reality and science as it pertains to literacy and 
literacy education. Perferti marshaled an impressi\e body of experimental 
findin^u;s in order to support his "verbal efficiency theory of reading." Me 
divided reading; into four parts and investigated them separately: lexical 
access of semantic information, assembly of propositions, integration of 
those propositions, and construction of text meanin^iz;. He manipulated 
these subparts of readin.e; in various ecjuations to explain readin<^ of famil- 
iar and unfamiliar texts. In short, Perfetti looked for a sinj^le answer to the 
(juestion. What is readin^ii;.^ 

!n contrast, \Vh{)le I.an^iz;ua^e advocates find controlled studies like 
these unhelpful in their efforts to understand literacy and literacy use. Vov 
example, 1 larste. Woodward, and Burke found that experimental desiii;ns 
restricted children's attempts to relate what they knew about written lan- 
j!;uaj!;e. In iMnguage Stories and Literacy Lessons (1984, Heinemann), they 
documented that young children demonstrate more of what they know 
about literacy in some settings than they do in others. They attributed 
this \ ariation to children's abilities to negotiate adults' language re(|uests 
in order to make sense of what they are being asked to do. Rather than 
a single definition of literacy, they fi)iMKi that the definition of literate 
behavior was negotiated among the participants in\ol\ed in particular 
settings. 

As Harste, Woodward, and Burke's study demonstrates. Whole Lan- 
guage ad\ ()cates imagine a different paradigm. That is, they do not share 
McKenna, Robinson, and Miller's \ iew of social reality, and conse(|uently 
thev do not accept their concerns as compelling. Whole I .anguage adxo- 
cates beliexe that people negotiate the meaning and rules of acceptable 
behaxior within particular contexts. Vtn example, literacy is not just a 
single abiiits that c:.n be performed ccjually In- all, regardless of context. 
Rather, to be consi(i.*red literate by a social group, one must possess and 
perfi)rm reading and writing in \\a\s acceptable to that group. Different 
groups re(|uire different forms of literacx. Think of the differences in 
what it means lo be considered liter; ic at school (jMi//ling through 
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worksheets and taking standardized exams), at a construction site (trying 
to make sense of blueprint^: and notations), at an IRS office (trying to 
interpret tax codes and laws), or in a publishing house (critiquing a poem 
and correcting style for clarity and readability). In each place, the rules 
and meanings of literacy are socially determined. They are, moreover, 
negotiated across time, not just place. For instance, during early modern 
times, literacy was regarded as a virtue, not just a necessity, that signified 
a good person as well as a capable one. At that time, however, people 
were considered literate if they could sign their names and read a few- 
Bible passages. Today, we consider people who have these abilities only 
to be nearly illiterate. 

Because ^Vhole Language advocates consider social realities to be a 
social, historical artifact, they recognize that values and interests are nec- 
essarily involved in the negotiations in any social situation, including this 
debate about Whole Language. Although the rules and definitions nego- 
tiated in one setting may or may not be generalizable to other settings, 
studies of social negotiations in specific settings can provide examples of 
how negotiations might take place in other settings, depending upon the 
similarity of interests and values of the participants and the context of the 
settings. In this way, teachers' writing about the negotiations of Whole 
Language and life in their classrooms becomes compelling reading for 
other teachers. They do not supply blueprints or laws of behavior: rather, 
they offer research on how sense was made in their settings and v uat may 
be possible in other settings. 

Because Whole Language advocates recognize that the meaning and 
rules of Whole Language are negotiated in each setting, they do noi be- 
come so frustrated as do McKenna, Robinson, and Miller about the lack 
of a singular, all-purpose definition of Whole Language. Nor do they find 
the call for experimental comparative studies compelling. Because Whole 
Language is never made, but is always in the making in particular set- 
tings, researchers who issue those calls or attempt those studies misun- 
derstand thr .'ynamic nature and the purposes of Whole Language. 
Whole Language docs not stand still long enough for :^Iower-moving re- 
searchers to calibrate their instruments of study. As researchers. Whole 
Language advocates seek to determine how participants in particular so- 
cial contexts (classrooms, families, clubs, etc.) do or do n(>t make sense 
of each other's actions sufficiently well to accomplish their goals. That is. 
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Whole Lan{!;uagc achocatcs arc pragmatic in their views about science 
and research. This prafi;matism is fundamental to understandinjz; the dif- 
ferences between McKenna. Robinson, and Miller's position and ours 
and Whole Language's. (See pp. 98-99 for a third list, research on re- 
search, for farther discussion of science, research, and romance.) 

Looking to the Consequences 

Pragmatists are generally skeptical about the possibility of telling lit- 
erally true stories of what the wodd is like — i.e., discovering its univ er- 
sal laws. They doubt that we can actually differentiate between "out 
there'' in reality and *'in here" within ourselves because our values from 
the past, interests in the present, and imaginations of the future precede 
and influence our searches for descriptions, theories, explanations, and 
narratives about the world. Pragmatists suggest that the search for the 
universal laws of social life be abandoned because it's impossible to know 
if we've found them, and because they are practically irrelev ant to teach- 
ers' daily needs and practices. Pragmatists belie\'e that we should stop 
asking whether our theories are "really real," and, instead, devote more 
attention to the conse(|uences of our work and (juestions within the com- 
munities in which we live. Pragmatists reno »nce McKenna, Robinson, 
and Miller's desire to transcend the comnumity with which they are iden- 
tified in order to define some grand truth. Pragmatists replace this 
Faustian cjuest with a desire for solidarity w ithin the conununity. 

As pragmatists. Whole Language advocates choose what to research 
and how to go about it, conditioned by their desires for the future. They 
choose some descriptions, theories, explanations, and narratives about 
realitv, and they dismiss others because the former produce their desired 
comnumity better than do the latter. Whole Language advocates' prag- 
matic method is to try to interpret each notion by tracing its own practi- 
cal consc(iuences to determine whether it will further human emancipa- 
tion through self-exploration, self-expression, and self-understanding. 
Their choice is based on the approach that the\ think is better than an- 
other for producing these desired outcomes. Whole Uuijiuaj^c advocaics 
do no! ccdl their prai^matic approach "m///7v"; rather, they refer to it as a 
professional theory, a rejleetion in aetion. a pra.xis—an activity that has its 
i^oal within itself Whole lumi^uaf>e advocates stand on the a.\iotns that not 
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evefything that works is desirable, not every- belief that is ''true " is to be acted 
upon, and that some ''objectively'' successful approaches will work at cross 
purposes to expressed goals and therefore are irrelevant. 

'i'his stance explains why Diane Stephens (whom McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller mentioned by name) and other Whole Language 
advocates pick and choose among research findings. Stephens and the 
others a?^ not trying to hide from "what works/' as McKenna, Robinson, 
and Miller imply; rather, they are attempting to inform educators who 
have already made a commitment to Whole Language values. No amount 
of ''scientific experimentation" will persuade people either to make this 
commitment or will dissuade them from hax ing made it. To break the ad- 
\ocates' commitment to Whole I^anguage, critics must demonstrate that 
Whole Language works against human emancipation, and therefore, is 
bad for children, society, and themseh cs. 

Whole Language adxocates focus on the study and teaching of lan- 
guage in particular ways because of iis central role in the negotiations of 
social life. If the conditions of communities, sch(^ois, and classrooms are 
not only to pen. it but also to promote human emancipation and indi- 
\ idual freed(Mii, then educators and students must understand the prop- 
erties and possibilities of language within our human, changeable world. 
That isv language becomes the object and means of inquiry because of its 
potential to bring about pragmatic results. Language presents us with a 
dialectic: On the one hand, we see, heiir, and otherwise experience life 
as we do because the language habits of our community predispose us to- 
ward certain choices of interpretation. Language supplies our categories 
of interpretation, our rules for the manner in which those categories can 
relate to one another, and our points of expression about our interpreta- 
tions, l^'or example, the language of traditional research and schooling 
prox ides teachers with no easy ways to think or talk about how they might 
support students' language ac(|uisition without textbooks, ability group- 
ing, and lessons. In this way, social negotiations of the past that are en- 
coded in our language set constraining parameters for understanding the 
world inside the classroom. 

On the other hand, language is a tool for negoti;uing the meanings 
and rules of our social realities. In conx crsarions, w e can synchronize our 
intentions within the accepted rules of linguistic and social behax iors. but 
x\e can also push those rules (o explore our intentions more fully to sec 
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where they mi^ht lead. 'I'hat is, we can come to know others' interests 
and intents, and we can crNstalli/e our knowledge of ourseh es. Language, 
then, holds the potential to know others, and also to explore, express, and 
understand ourselves and what we could become. Of course, it is this \'ery 
power of exploration that is lost in this forum of written debate about 
Whole Language. Because we are unwilling (unable.^) to synchronize our 
intentions, we cannot come to know one another, nor can we learn much 
new about ourseh es. 

To bring us closer together, both sides wcniid hax e to recogni/e the 
limitations of modernist thought which the Knlightenment brought to us, 
and the obligations of a postmodern world. We would both have to rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of other xoices, other logics, in the negotiation of 
reality. That is, Susan, I, and other advocates of Whole Language would 
have to accept the legitimacy of the scientistic \ iews of McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller for what they can contribute, and they would ha\e 
to deconstruct the hierarchy of authority they've built for experimental 
study in order to hear the authority of other voices (people) different from 
their ow n. As we take steps toward each other, perhaps we will not ha\ e 
to speak so loudly. 

Language and Power 

Because language allows indix iduals to communicate across time and 
space, as well as in face-to-face c()n\ ersations, all of social reality (past, 
present, and future) becomes problematic — subject to rcinterpretations, 
imaginations, and 'different meanings. Think of the various social mean- 
ings among Americans of the (lolumbus enterprise of 1492! Our differ- 
ent language communities and the experiences upon which they are 
based make the Columbus legacy a stark example of how the past, 
present, and future are simultaneously negotiated. Through language, 
entire worlds can be actualized and renegotiated at any moment, if com- 
munities can control and expand the patterns of thought and expression 
that their language forces on them. 

Whole Language advocates make a distinction between learning lan- 
guage and learning about language. Whereas learning about language 
remains largely external, people learn language by ac(iuiring it subcon- 
sciously through exposure to everyday language practices within a par- 
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ticular setting and by a process of hypothesis construction in which they 
receive feedback about their efforts to function linguistically in that set- 
ting. Acquisition is intrinsically motivated by an individual's recognition 
that language is necessary in order to have his or her needs met and to 
develop social relations. Furthermore, people acquire more than language 
from subconscious exposure; they learn how to think, act, move, dress, 
and they learn what to value in order to become functioning members of 
a socially significant group. Then, as individuals extend their social 
boundaries beyond family and intimates, they re-engage in the process 
of acquisition of new languages and new behaviors. 

On the other hand, learning about language involves conscious 
knowledge gained through formal teaching in which language is analyzed 
to its constituent parts in order to characterize their relationship to each 
other and the whole. American schools have been organized to teach 
about language for at least one hundred and fifty years. Although this 
learning is new for alK it is closest, not by accident, to White middle- and 
upper-class male language, and therefore, it is easier for some groups to 
join the school social group than for others. Moreover because of the in- 
ecjualities of treatment within the history of American schools, some so- 
cial groups have little intrinsic motivation and few incentives to join the 
school group. C'onsequently, learning about language through formal 
teaching is uneciually distributed among those groups who attend pub- 
lic schools. 

Whole Language ad\ ()catcs value both the accjuisition of language 
and learning about language. Hiey find that people perform better at 
what they acciuire, although they can analyze and comment more on what 
they have been taught. Moreover, they recognize that accjuisition must 
precede teaching about language, if the latter is to make sense. Acquisi- 
tion and learning, then, offer two differential sources of power to language 
users; Accjuirers are usually better than learners at language performance 
in e\ eryday situations, and learners are typically better than acquirers at 
explaining, analyzing, and criticizing language use. 

Because Whole Language advocates understand language as a means 
through which individuals gain access to social groups and negotiate 
meaning in their lives, they \'alue the power of accjuisition over the power 
of learning about language. This is not ro say rhar rhoy find learning about 
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language useless, but they sec their primary role as teachers to provide 
opportunities for students to do language rather than to talk about it. By 
doing language, students can engage immediately ir the ongoing nego- 
tiation of social reality in classrooms and community, and the\ rnus learn 
more about themselves and their place in that reality. Later, when learn- 
ing about language is combined with accjuisition, they can evaluate their 
place and performance in that reality. 

In summarv* on pragmatic method, Whole Language ad\()cates start 
from a set of values: the goals of human emancipation, their imagination 
of a negotiated social reality, the possibilities of language, and the power 
of acquisition. As pragmatists, they use these values as directives to con- 
duct themselves in certain ways in order to attend to the conseciuences 
of their actions at all times. In Whole l>anguage, the ends can never jus- 
tify the means; rather, the means are indicative of the ends. Accordingly, 
Whole Language ad\'ocates seek certain types of social relationships 
among teachers and students, certain kmds of content, and certain forms 
of knowing because they lead to freedom through self-discovery, self-ex- 
pression, and self-knowledge, to a symbiosis between the individual and 
society, and to a vigorous sense of human possibilities. They do not look 
to science to validate these values. Because Whole Language is a set of 
values, science docs not stand above Whole Language. Rather, Whole 
Language advocates use science to find better ways to support students 
in their accjuisition of, and learning about, language and life. 

There's the Rub 

McKenna, Robinson, and Miller want science to transcend Whole 
Language and all social realities. They do not appreciate the Promethean 
act of Whole Language advocates stealing the fire of science to do with 
it what they will. 'Vry as they might, McKenna, Robinson, and Miller can- 
not come to grips with this new negotiated reality. Their first attempt to 
sidestep this issue is to suggest that Whole Language advocates value 
only their own research. This is nonsense. Although Whole Language 
ad\ ()cates do reject some research beyond their control, they also value 
and use systematic investigations of language in e\ eryday settings con- 
ducted by researchers who appear to share their \ alues. Whether or not 
it is labeled ''Whole Language," this research brings solidarity to the 
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Whole LangiKigc community because its consecjuences promote human 
emancipation and offers Whole Language advocates examples of how 
they might proceed in their own settings. 

This research, however, teaches ad\ ()cates about Whole Language, at 
best facilitating their abilities to talk about it. It cannot enhance their 
performance of Whole Language. To improve their own performance. 
Whole Language ad\ocates must acquire Whole Language by immers- 
ing themseb es in work based on Whole Language principles so that they 
may negotiate the meaning of Whole Language within their own social 
settings, for that meaning cannot come fixed for them in the words and 
actions of others. Whole Language is always in the making in the expe- 
riences of the classrooms. When ad\ ocates write and talk about the ne- 
gotiations and consecjuences of their work, they inform, and arc informed 
by, the Whole Language community. 

As they ac(|uire and learn about Whole I>anguage. Whole (language 
advocates become researchers in the best sense of that word. They em- 
power themselves to engage in scientific incjuiry, to \ oice their findings, 
and to make decisions about the adequacy of their own and other re- 
search, thereby helping themselves to realize their values. In this process. 
Whole Language advocates redefine rigor in research, l^'or them, rigor can 
no longer be determined simply by following some rituals of research 
niethod which detach the researcher from the research (juestions, meth- 
ods, subjects, and outcomes, as McKenna, Robinson, and Miller claim. 
Rigor for Whole [>anguage educators de\ elops out of the struggle to con- 
nect the researcher in meaningful ways with the purpose for the in\"esti- 
gation, those in\ estigated, and the consequences of the in\ estigation. 
Rigor does not come from detachment, but rather from the researchers' 
willingness to declare their values, to be open to surprises, to accept re- 
sponsibility for their actions and the use of their findings, and to be 
changed by their discoveries. 

McKenna, Robinson, and Miller worry about reality, about objectix - 
ity, and the scientific power to compare, but without acknowledging the 
values, goals, and principles that dri\ e their work. They are caught up in 
the power of their science to explain what they \ aluc as if it were real- 
it\, but without looking at the conse(|uenccs of their findings on the com- 
munities within which we must li\e. Because the\ claim the research that 
tiicy find compelling to be reality, they attempt to pri\ ilege rheir \ alues 
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oil all i^rouncls. Nevertheless, their romance of science without examination 
of the use of that science to amtrol uulivichuils'freedom, and their eai^erness 
to protect privilege in and out ofsrhooLs\ is nothini^ less than an apoloi^y for 
the unequal and unjust educational and social status quo in our society. 
'I'hcsc apolo.iiiics for unjust traditions may be inost apparent in McKcniia. 
Robinson, and Miller's concern about the ''(loodiiian Motlel of Readin.u;/' 

Desire for a Better Future 

Ken (Joodnuurs model of, and research on, readin.ii; are both central 
ami irrelexant to Whole l.an<;uaji;e advocates' work, l^'ollowin*!; the axiom 
of praj;matism: that both what to research and how to research are con- 
ditioned by a desire for the future, (ioodman has conducted thirty years 
of research to ilcmonstratc that social reality (includin^i!; hir.<!;ua.i!;e mean- 
iiii!;) is contextually based at numerous lexcls from word to socio-politi- 
cal context, and ne.i^otiated amon^ the participants who arc alwa\s tryin<z; 
to make sense (accordin.ii; to their respectixc purposes and within tlieir 
several lan,i;ua,i;e comnumities). Through his research, (Goodman in- 
teiidcd, and intends, to demonstrate that apparent mistakes dnrin<^ read- 
ini; are not moral failures of inthx iduals, but miscucs of a conuiumity 
tryin.i; to make sense of text (ami life) throu.t^h an Mulix iduah 

(Joodman conducted the majority of his work amon*^ citizens who 
have been traditionally disad\anta«z;ed at school, often through the pas- 
sionate applications of what McKcnna, Robinson, and Miller call "objec- 
tive science." At times, (Joodman has charged that science is a tool in the 
political j;amc to protect privilege by scttin«z; White, middle- and upper- 
class, male performance as the norm of readin*; instruction from kindcr- 
<!;artcn to colle.i^e, aj^ainst which all others are to be jud.<!;eck 'I1ie 
conse(|ucnces of this science and its political uses arc institutionalized in 
standardized tests, basal reading scries, and teacher education pro.iz;rams, 
all of w hich inhibit the lan.<;ua,i;e of schooled Amenca to imagine and ne- 
.i^otiatc a different, more just future, (looilman understood, and under- 
stands, that diffcrciu futures in rcadin.t; pr(\i;rams and society — futures 
based on justice and c(iuality — recjuire a different set of \alues and a dif- 
fcrciu conception of human aj;ency to brin<;abi)ul a cltaniz;c for e(|uit\ and 
justice. In these wass, (ioodmairs model and research are ceiural to 
Whole Kan.i^ua^e advocates' work. 
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Goodman's work is irrelevant to Whole Language to the extent that 
Whole Language cannot be reduced to reading. As peculiar as it may 
sound. Whole Language has less to do with reading dian it does with lan- 
guage, literacy, and power. While many North Americans may learn about 
reading at school in ways McKenna, Robinson, and Miller describe, they 
nonetheless acquire literacies commensurate with the demands for com- 
munication in the non-schooi environments to which they have access. 
What has made idealized White middle- and upper-class male language 
the norm against which everN one is judged is the access of White middle- 
and upper-class males to environments of power and privilege. Schools 
do not teach language and literacy sufficiently to serve this group in any 
enx'ironment in which they may find themselves: rather, school lessons — 
both in content and process — sanction White middle- and upper-class 
males' acquisition of the knowledge, confirming to them their right to be 
in powerful and priv ileged environments, and reassuring their belief that 
once they are in those env ironments, they are likely to be successful. 
That is, schools teach White middle- and upper-class males that they are 
subjects in social negotiations of reality in and out of schools. 

Sciiools have different lessons for women, the poor, and language and 
racial minorities. Because they are held to school standards that are dis- 
tant for their languages, and because the ways they are held to these stan- 
dards are arbitrary', these groups accjuire the knowledge that they are not 
good enough to warrant access to powerful and privileged environnients, 
and that they themselves are to blame for their lack of access. .As these 
social categories combine in different ways into different lives, members 
of these disenfranchised groups learn to see themselves as objects in the 
negotiations of social realities in and out of school, objects that must de- 
fer to others who will direct their lives. Since the turn of the century, 
schools have used McKenna, Robinson, and Miller's type of science to 
reinforce these social biases and political injustices. 

Whole Language adv ocates find the consecjuences of these lessons 
and this kind of science unacceptable because they work against human 
emancipation. Moreover, Whole Language advocates attempt to develop 
classroom environnients that will allow all students to accjuire the knowl- 
edge that they are subjects o\ er (not nierely objects within) the negotia- 
tions of social realities. They prov ide invitations for students to act as 
journalists, anthropologists, geographers, horticulturists, architects, etc. on 
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a simplified lc\ cl in the classroom so that they learn to believe that they 
could belong successfully to such social groups when they leave school. 
'Hiis pedagogy enables students and teachers to participate vigorously in 
the struggle to push privilege aside so that McKenna, Robinson, and 
Miller's democratic rhetoric might mean more in the future than it did in 
the past of our founding fathers. 

Whole Language is by no means a settled point or position, but 
Whole Language advocates will he bullied neither by scientists nor any- 
one else into ''objective" and useless definitions. We will resist the will 
of those who seek not to understand but to dismiss Whole Language 
because it does not agree with their romance of science or their elitist 
\ alues. Whole Language advocates ask us to accept personal responsibil- 
ity for the consecjucnccs of our work as we ask and act upon the ciuestion: 
'ilow do we wish to live together.^" 
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Item: Members of the Clanadian Psychological Association warn the 
provincial education ministries about proceeding too cjuickly with 
the nationwide implementation of Whole Language. Longitudinal 
studies of its impact prove their concerns well-founded (Biemiller, 1993; 
Glasspool, 1993). 

Item: Marie C^lay, as president of the hiternational Reading Associa- 
tion, approv es the formation of a new special-interest group devoted to 
''balanced" reading instruction. Its founding originated in the cautious 
skepticism of a group of British educators (Thompson, 1993). 

Item: As a result of listening to the comments of Ohanian and Siian- 
non, presented at the annual meeting of the National Reading (Confer- 
ence [see abox e, pp. 1-15, 48-5L 58-61], a group of researchers organize 
a new association devoted to the scientific study of reading. 

\\c cite these events as indicators of growing skepticism in this coun- 
try and others about the unsubstantiated claims for Whole Language. 
These warnings also indicate the need for a new perspective on begin- 
ning-literacy instruction that will permit educators to "transcend the de- 
bate'' (Adams, 1993) and get on with the business of teaching in ways 
consonant with w hat is known about the accjuisition of literacy. 

Response to Ohanian 

We appreciate Susan Ohanian's sincere concern for the w elfare of her 
students and for their growth toward literacy. We appreciate her frustra- 
tion with the limits of research and its sometimes mixed messages. We 
appreciate her self-reliance on her own classroom exi)eriences as a means 
of informing her practice. What we find harder to appreciate are some of 
the conclusions she has draw n, apparently as a c()nse(|ucnce of her con- 
cern and frustrations. 
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One of these conclusions is that she herself claims to ha\'e abandoned 
''counting." We suggest that this is not the ease. She does an excellent 
job in presenting the example of Chris, who succeeded nicely in the class- 
room enxironment fostered by Ohanian to reflect a Whole Language phi- 
losophy. In the process, she makes clear that while (]hris is merely an 
example, he is typical of the students in her class. She employs, in effect, 
a single representative case to describe a central tendency among her stu- 
dents. This is a form of counting. 

The fact that Ohanian does not cite (juantitatixe indicators, their 
means, standard deviations, and so forth, does not obscure her actual 
method, The kind of evidence that she values in judging the effective- 
ness of a methodology is numerical, and her criterion, though a simple 
one, is also numerical: that which works best for the majority of her stu- 
dents. To her credit, Ohanian acknowledges that her Whole Language 
methodology was not miversally effective. There are, she concedes, 
counterexamples, such as Bob. She makes clear, howex er, that Bob is not 
typical; thereby, she implies a ratio of success to failure. This implied ratio 
is yet another instance of the counting that Ohanian says she does not do. 

With respect to what we ourselves value as evidence, our position is 
therefore more closely aligned with Ohanian's than she would probably 
care to admit. Where we differ is in regard to (1 ) whether her methodol- 
ogy is demonstrably superior to more structured alternatixes, and (2) 
whether a more diverse set of methodologies would have yielded greater 
success with some of her more problematic students, like Bob. Let's con- 
sider each of these differences. 

First, whether Ohanian might have been a more effective teacher 
using a more structured set of methodologies is a (|uestion she answers 
on the basis of her own experience. She has tried structured approaches, 
she tells us, and found them wanting. However, the practices that she has 
apparently rebelled against are those that were popular in an earlier era, 
a time u hen seciuenced instruction in the minutiae of decoding skills was 
paramount. She takes pride in not hav ing learned some of the linguistic 
terminology that often accompanied that kind of instruction. We ac- 
knowledge that sonie nieasurc of gratitude is surely due to Whole Lan- 
guage for helping to rescue American literacy instruction from the grasp 
of this era and its numbing methods. The approach to literacy instruction 
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that \vc believe is emerging now is struetured but not tightly sequeneed, 
systematie but not dogmatic. We suggest that Ohanian\s o\ erall approach 
to her own classroom instruction would have been enhanced by what we 
will outline in the next few pages, and that her philosophy of language 
learning, though probably not completely in accord with ours, would not 
have been greatly compromised by it. 

Second, whether a greater diversity of methods would have met the 
obviously diverse needs of her students, is another issue on which we 
disagree with Ohanian. We read with interest of her confrontation with 
the problem of Bob. Bob represents to experienced, practicing teachers 
a case in which alternative methods were clearly called for. Ohanian 
reaches a different conclusion, however. Bob failed not because Whole 
Language methodology \N as inappropriate, but because the ''right books" 
were never found. Ohanian's reasoning is circular. She seems to say: '''I'he 
method failed because it could not be implemented; the method is not, 
therefore, to blame, and should have been used all along." 'I'he true mis- 
fortune in this circle of self-authenticating dogmatism is that it rules out 
philosophically incompatible, though useful, alternatives. 

What alternative techniques might have worked with Bob? Two per- 
suasi\ e examples were offered recently by Patricia (amningham (1992). 
She tells of her own students, Todd and Kric, who were remedial sixth- 
graders of nornval intelligence and language development. Their chief 
problem was decoding. I ler solution was the use of direct systematic in- 
struction using analogies, together with an analogy-based practice tech- 
ni(|ue involving the dictionary. ( amningham's approach, in particular her 
reliance on systematic teaching and some degree of decontextuali/ed 
practice, seems clearly outside virtually any definition of Whole Lan- 
guage, and yet her remarkable success, with the emergence of Todd and 
Kric as motix ated, independent readers, suggests that the extreme Whole 
Language perspective may be too confining. 

Response to Shannon 

Like Shannon, we do not presume to speak for educators other than 
ourselves, but we suspect ihat many researchers outside the Whole Lan- 
guage community will find much to approve in his remarks. The notion 
that research is better directed at improving the human condition than at 
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discovering absolute truth, is likely to strike a harmonic chord in the edu- 
cational research community in general. Unlike Einstein, who confessed 
a desire to ''think the thoughts of God/' most of the educational research- 
ers we know are cut from different cloth. Their goals, like Shannon's, are 
rooted in shared community values and a desire to make life better. I'hey 
are typically not rooted in the pursuit of absolute knowledge for its own 
sake. In education, researchers fill a service function to the practitioner — 
a function not to tell, but to avail, to suggest, to guide, and to encourage. 

Good researchers are well-aware of the complexity of the phenomena 
they study. They arc no more prone than Shannon to the kind of reduc- 
tionist aetiology that he seems to ascribe to them. The general acknowl- 
edgment in the research community of this complexity has occasioned 
the call for multiple research paradigms in the investigation of literacy 
phenomena. Ironically, Whole Language educators, in their insistence on 
their own theory only, are often guilty )f the very sort of reductionism 
that Shannon disavows. Consider this e^^idence. offered by a classroom 
teacher: 

A new c hild was having difficulty with an unknown word. 
The parent volunteer waited a little hit and then quietly 
said, ''In this class, Mrs. Brountas likes the children to 
skip the word and go on. The child did, then went back 
and reread the sentence correctly. ''It works! It works!'* 
shouted the parent excitedly. The child said nothing: his 
broad smile said it all: Whole Language really does work. 
(Brountas, 1987, p. 60) 

Examples of this nature abound in publications produced by the 
Whole Language community. In this instance, a causal relationship is 
asserted between a method that is commonplace in many approaches to 
instruction and the effectiveness of the Whole Language philosophy. 

We suggest, in the pragmatic spirit of building a true community 
among all literacy teachers and researchers, that Whole Language edu- 
cators consider the benefits of dialoguing with the other, larger, and more 
diverse .segments of the language-education profession as they strive to 
reach conclusions. Whatever our individual perspectives on research and 
instruction, we all share many common values and goals, not the least of 
which is uni\ersal enfranchisement through literacy. Open dialogue 
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might well result in better appreeiation of the complex relationship be- 
tween methods and their effects, an appreciation not evident either in the 
example above or in Shannon and Ohanian's dogmatism. The insularity 
of Shannon's view, when applied recently to the issue of basal readers, 
drew the following response from Baumann: 

Does Shannon as a critical scientist have the exclusive 
license to ask questions, identify issues, and call for 
change, leaving those with a different ideological align- 
ment unable to participate in dialogue and change? 
Further, can a critic \s work he analyzed only by those who 
share the same philosophical perspective as the critic 
himself? (1993, p. 87) 

'I'hese are (juestions that each reader must resolve, but we suggest 
that the community of Whole Language practitioners stands co be in- 
formed by interaction with the larger research community, just as that 
community has been beneficially informed by Whole Language. The 
kind of wagon-circling that Shannon's posture implies seems wholly in- 
cognizant of the political realities he ironically acknowledges. Shannon's 
stance reinforces Pearson's (1989) judgment that the Whole Language 
movement is politically naive. 

Balanced Literacy Instruction 

Whole Language thcor\' continues to have a dramatic effect on be- 
ginning literacy instruction. In passing through the crucible of real class- 
rooms, however, the Whole Language philosophy adopted by practicing 
teachers emerges as an alloy. On entering the classrooms of outstanding 
teachers, by whatever tag they identify themselves, one is now likely to 
observe instruction that is neither traditional (in the skill-by-skill, part- 
to-whole sense) nor Whole Language (in the purist, socially-constructivist 
sense). Rather, it is a happy mixture of the best elements of both, and 
more. 

We are not prescribing this balanced approach to instruction, although 
we do support it. W e are describing the result of teachers' making their 
own sense of the issues. The eclectic positions the\ appear to be reach- 
ing are based on a straightforward functional pragmatism: Lse what 
works, use whatcxer works, and be prepared to use j \ aricrv of techni(iucs 
in search of what will work for each siudcnt. 
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The evidence is ample that this thoroughgoing eclectic pragmatism 
prevails among all kinds of teachers, Whole Language teachers included. 
In a nationwide study conducted by the National Reading Research (>en- 
ter, Michael Pressley and Joan Rankin (1993) surveyed some 140 primary" 
teachers identified as ^\)utstanding" by their colleagues. Many of them 
considered themselves to be Whole Language teachers, and the consen- 
sus methodology that emerged did reflect the influence of Whole Lan- 
guage thought: It included the use of outstanding children's literature, 
daily read-alouds, big books, a print-rich classroom, a focus on process 
writing, and cooperative/partner reading experiences. But it also included 
systematic, direct instruction in phonics. 

In a second recent study, Sean Walmsley and Kllen Adams (1993) 
interviewed 71 teachers attending a Whole Language conference. These 
teachers produced a notably similar list of instructional components. Like 
the teachers in l^ressley and Rankin\s sample, however, the Whole Lan- 
guage teachers at the conference used approaches that were broad and 
included methods at odds with a strict Whole Language philosophy: 

We also learned that these teachers were not ''purist'^ 
Whole Language teachers, in the sense that they religiously 
eschew the basal: textiwoks for science and social studies: 
direct instruction of skills: worklwoks: and formal, stan- 
dardized testing. To one degree or another, most of them 
compromised, either tacking on Whole Lcmguage activities 
to an existing traditional program or supplementing their 
Whole Lcmguage program with traditional nwterials. And 
yet, most of these teachers still regarded themselves as 
Whole Lcmguage tecwhers. (p. 278) 

These studies suggest an ex'olution in American literacy instruction. 
Whole Language appeals to the need of teachers to make read; and 
writing meaningful for students. It offers a blueprint for accomplishing 
this goal in the form of practical strategies and guiding theoretical prin- 
ciples. At the same time, teachers appear to be discovering that the strat- 
egies are not always sufficient, and that some of the principles are too 
narrow to reflect the realities in the classroom, (^onsecjuently, new and 
more productive strategics are being employed, while the principles arc 
being extended and re\ised to accommodate the realities, 'i'he result is 
what Dixie Lee Spiegel (1992) called the "blending' of Whole Language 
with systematic direct instruction, and what ('ourtnex (la/.den (1992) 
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termed 'AVhole Language plus/' \Vc may be witnessing what the philoso- 
pher Hegel would have termed a synthesis of two viewpoints: the thesis 
of traditional approaches and the antithesis of Whole Language, blended 
and lifted into a single new perspective superior to both. The following 
guidelines are consistent with that new synthesis. We offer them in an 
attempt ro summarize the emerging consensus on beginning literacy in- 
struction. 

1. Foster a broad base of phonemic and print awareness where it is 
lacking. 

2. Read aloud often and with enthusiasm, presenting to students a 
wide variety of narrative and expository patterns, styles, and 
genres. 

3. Make available an abundance of high-quality print material, both 
fiction and nonfiction, and provide plentiful opportunities for stu- 
dents to explore, select, and read. 

4. Begin writing experiences early, and encourage children to ex- 
plore the alphabetic principle through invented spelling. Guide 
them gently through a systematic transition to regular orthogra- 
phy as this principle is grasped. 

5. I .ead young literates to realize that reading and writing are, above 
all, attempts to communicate with others. Give them the bal- 
anced understanding that comprehension in\ol\es both the 
meaning that they themselves construct from within and the 
meaning that they reconstruct in the attempt to discern what an 
author intended to convey. 

6. I 'sc process writing to distinguish the stages of authorship, from plan- 
ning and drafting through publishing, and to instill pride in the fin- 
ished products of literate behavior. 

7. ide systematic (though not necessarily sequential) attention 
to the ac(]uisition of decoding ability. (Conduct unplanned instruc- 
tion during teachable moments, where feasible, but situate it 
within the context of a planned program of direct, structured 
teaching. 
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8. Integrate literacy instruction with learning across content sub- 
jects. Let students write to learn as they learn to write. Help them 
to improve their reading and writing as they acquire content 
knowledge, and encourage them to think critically and analyti- 
cally from the outset. 

9. Employ flexible grouping strategies that capitalize on social dy- 
namics and that avoid stagnant, demeaning group identity. Use 
peer-teaching and collaborative learning as democratically effective 
approaches to learning. 

10. Aim for rapid growth toward automatic word recognition by pro- 
viding (a) ample time for independent reading of high-quality, 
high-interest books, and (b) repetition of key words in aestheti- 
cally acceptable formats, such as predictable books and repeated 
readings, 

1 1. Introduce skills in meaningful contexts, but do not be afraid to 
provide occasional practice in isolation where it is needed (for 
example, copying spelling words). 

12. Assess literacy development in ways that focus on both process 
and product and also on performance in authentic situations. 

Educators at both poles of this controversy will doubtless find some- 
thing to burn and something to brandish in this list. Our observation is 
that in actual practice, all of these guidelines are being followed in out- 
standing classrooms. Furthermore, the meld is a happy one. As Dixie Lee 
Spiegel has observed, "The reality of the world of schooling is that teach- 
ers will draw what works best for them from both worlds." (1992, p. 43, 
emphasis in original) Perhaps it is time we attended to what these teach- 
ers have forged. 
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Whole Language: 
Now More Than Ever 

Shelley Harwayne 

(Schoolteacher and Administrator, New York, New York] 

As a teacher of writing, Tve always believed in the power of point/ 
counterpoint experiences: Show the children a just-thc-facts encyclope- 
dia entry about tarantulas alongside an evocative passage about those 
furry spiders written by a fine non-fiction writer. Show the children a 
skimpy, paltr\' letter from camp next to a juicy, gossipy one. Show the 
children a tedious bed-to-bed diary* entr\* next to some reflective, insight- 
ful journal writing. How can they not get the point? Having seen for 
themselves, they now have a concrete way to name what they appreciate. 

In some ways, reading the artifacts in this debate felt a bit like a point/ 
counterpoint experience for me. Of course, Tm not at all referring to the 
(juality or style of the writing, but to the content. Reading the materials 
served as a cr\ stal-clear reminder of what 1 appreciate in Whole I.anguage 
teaching and why I will continue to frisk substitute teachers for work- 
sheets when they enter our school. 

I read Ohanian and Shannon and was filled with images of real chil- 
dren, real teachers, real classrooms, and real communities. I was engaged, 
n*jo\ cd, and in\ ested. Their thoughts resonated with the work I do. 
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The speeches by McKenna, Robinson, and Miller, which I read with 
as much care, left me feeling detached, a bit removed from reality. They 
reminded me of why I dropped out of the wrong doctoral program in 
reading many years ago. 

As the director of a New York City public school, I am not looking for 
systematic investigations, improved evaluative research, valid measures 
of worthiness, or quantitative paradigms. Instead, Tm looking for ways to 
make every minute in our building count. Tm looking for that "commu- 
nity of learners," the right book for the right child, and ways not just to 
teach children how to read and write but ways of living that will make 
them choose to read and write. Tm looking for ways to make everyone 
who enters our school passionate about :heir ow^n literacies. Tm looking 
for ways to make our schoolhouse the most beautiful, the most nourish- 
ing building in the neighborhood. Fm looking for ways to teach reading 
and writing that will enable children to use their literacies to improve the 
quality of their inner-city lives. 

Several years ago, I ran for the NCTK nominating committee. My 
position statement read as follows: 

Garth Boomer has said that the great theorists in English 
Education are the metaphor-makerSy and the people who 
have most changed classrooms are the storytellers. I think 
we need to have both holding the reins of English Educa- 
tion. We need people who can take the most profound and 
complex ideas and capture them in metaphors, and we 
need people who can talk about classrooms, not in terms 
of 2.4 reading scores, instructional objectives, and man- 
agement programs, but in terms of Jose and ShaLra and 
young Emily. 

Many people must have appreciated the late Garth Boomer's brilliant 
thinking, Lind many people must have agreed with my stance because I 
won the nomination. (1 even chaired the committee because I received 
the most votes. Lots of people must have agreed.) 

If I were chair of the nominating commirtce today, Td nominate Su- 
san and Patrick as the kind of people we need to hold the reins of En- 
glish lulucation. 
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Why Whole Language? 
The proof is in the people. 



('omc w ith mc. Meet our eommiinity. The children are short, tall, 
rich, poor, dark-skinned and light. They speak Maltese, Burmese, Rus- 
sian, Albanian, l-'on, ('hinesc, I'rench, Macedonian, Ooatian, vSpanish, 
Knglish, Portuguese, Turkish, I'rdu, Dutch, Bulgarian, Italian, Korean, 
Hebrew, Cjreek, and Hungarian. 

Take the tour. Look in c\ ery closet, e\ ery corridor, every classroom. 
There are no textbooks, no workbooks, no basal readers. There arc no 
detailed scope and sec|uence charts of reading skills: no cartons of test- 
sophistication material: no stacks of inane, fill-in-the-blank w orksheets. 

Instead, there are children reading real books, real magazines, real 
new spapers. Kx en our tlx e-year-olds are chanting ja/x refrains, reciting 
poems, reading signs, and revisiting faxorite books. 

Meet the teachers. Some are \ cry new , just beginning their careers. 
Several have been teaching for ox er txventy-five years. .A fexv xvere staff 
dex elopers xvho decided to return to classrooms. Some are graduate stu- 
dents. Some attended community colleges; others, Ix y League unix crsi- 
ties. 

They're Black, White, Asian-American, Latino. 

'HieyVe (latholic, Jewish, Protestant, atheist, and agnostic. 

They're conserxatix e; they're liberal. 

They're meat-eaters; they're x egetarians. 

They have loud x'oices and soft. 

They hax e neat rooms and casual ones. 

And yet, diey .\1 .1 . call themselx es Whole I .anguage teachers. 

And none of these Whole 1 .anguage teachers has a problem xvith defi- 
nition. None is confused in terms of xx hat they're expected to do. None 
is asking: "What is it that w e're talking about.^" 

All are determined to engage ehildren in authentic acts of literao\. 
None xvould ask a child t(^ engage in a reading or xxriting act that xxould 
not make sense to do outside of school. None xvould put a book \u their 
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class library that they wouldn't be proud to display on their coffee table 
at home. And just as none would teach a neighbor's child to ride a bike 
by studying pedaling apart from steering and balancing, so too, none 
would separate out all the skillful acts that go into reading and writing. 

Meet the parents, too. Ask them to define a Whole Language class- 
room. *''rhe children read a lot," they'll say. "They're h:ippy at school. 
They're allowed to talk and work with friends. There's no bo-ing busy- 
work. .'\nd they study big important issues. The children want to know- 
about homelessness, about elections, about saving the planet. And they 
write a lot, too — e\ en in Math class. They write at home, on x acation, at 
their grandmas'. They work hard, but they don't seem to mind. 'I^hey 
love school." 

School-board elections are held ever\' three years in our district. In 
the previous election, 12,()()() people voted. In the recent election, 52.000 
people voted! The families support what we're doing. They want it to 
continue. Whole Language is not a trendy fad in our district. 

Who wants hard data, anyhow? 

I spent some time in Kngland last summer, teaching at Oxford Lni- 
\ ersity. I came across a research report in the British newspaper, The In- 
dependent, a six-year study conducted at the Tniversity of Geneva, 
entitled, "(jcnder-related bo()k-carr\ing behax ior. a re-examination." The 
researchers carefully dociunented the book-carrying behav iors of 2,602 
adults. Lots of data, lots of careful analysis. Their conclusion: 

If a person is a man then he carries on the side, hut if a 
person carries on the side then that person is not neces- 
sarily a man. The relevant qiwstion is not why men and 
women tend to adopt different positions, but why men '.v 
canyini^ behavior is uniform and stable, whereas 
women\s behavior is more varied and chan^^int^. 

To this, I must respond simply: Who cares? So, too, when 1 read the 
. . (lase for Claution," b\ McKenna, Robinson, and Miller, and I hear 
their plea for more >\stematic in\ cstigation, more empirical data, I again 
must respond: Who cares? 
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'I'he teachers I know best are not asking for more systematic inves- 
tigations. They don't need any outsiders collecting data — their rooms arc 
filled with data. Yes, they have questions and concerns. That's why they 
engage in professional con\ersations with their colleagues. That's why 
they conduct serious teacher/researcher investigations in their own class- 
rooms. That's why they join professional organizations and read profes- 
sional journals. 

'I'hcy do want to read professional articles, but they don't need to s jc 
more charts, matrices, and tables. They don't need to hear more about 
statistical analysis, control giouns, and variables. 'I'hey do want to hear 
other teachers' stories. They want to hear about other teachers' struggles 
and successes. They want to know how other teachers cope with con- 
straints of time, space, and money. They listen patiently and profession- 
ally to colleagues who have real cjuestions about struggling children, the 
place of phonics, altcrnati\ e assessment, national standards, curriculum- 
building, inquirx studies. Whole Language teachers take their own pro- 
fessional growth \ ery seriously. They search on their own for gaps in their 
instructional programs. 'I'hey are renecti\ e practitioners, eager to build 
on what is working, willing to eliminate or revise what is not. 

'I'he teachers I know best are not asking for more systematic inves- 
tigations. In fact, they're calling for fewer cjuantitative studies. They 
don't, for example, need batteries of standardized assessment tests to tell 
them whether their students are growing as readers, writers, and math- 
ematicians, 'i'hey don't want to administer these tests, send them off to 
strangers to he graded, and rccei\ c sticky labels to be placed on children's 
cumulativ e folders. The teachers I know best are sick and tired of bureau- 
cratic literacy. They have more important things to do. They could put 
all that testing money to better use. 

Not too long ago at an airport gift store, I noticed a schoolhouse mu- 
sic box. I couldn't resist turning the key — ''School days, school days,/ dear 
old golden-rule days./ Reading and Writing and 'Rithmetic/ Taught to the 
tune of a hickVy stick . . . ." Wc may not have actual hickory sticks in our 
schools anymore, but standardized tests arc serving the same purpose. In 
some schools, those tests continue to dictate teaching praL-tices, and there 
is as much pain and punishment attached to them as to those old hickory 
sticks. K\en in our building, where ^\c downpla\ the yearly plague of 
tests, we ha\ c children w ho, in the not-so-mcrrx -testing month of \ta\. 
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complain of stomach cramps and develop asthmatic attacks from which 
they do not suffer at non-testing times. The teachers who have to admin- 
ister these exams to children who've only been on this planet 7, 8, 9 years, 
wince as much as if they were witnessing a child being physically abused. 

Let's have fewer systematic investigations. Let's have less hard data. 
Let's drop the tests, and watch teachers across the nation remember why 
we bother to learn to read. Let's drop the tests, and watch teachers across 
the nation drop the flash cards and skill-and-drill-sheets and meaningless 
questions at the ends of chapters. Let's stop labelling kids, and start trust- 
ing teachers. 

When parents of prospective students visit our school, they ask about 
our reading scores. I'm quick to remind new parents that those scores are 
an incredibly tiny, almost insignificant piece of the literacy puzzle. Our 
students happen to do well on those trivial little passages with words 
deleted. A computer print-out informs me that **80% of our children read 
at or above grade level." Is that the kind of hard data some people are 
looking for.'^ Our scores are unfortunately published in The New York 
Times, in rank-order with other schools' scores. That's when I send the 
families of my students a letter explaining that reading scores have ver\' 
litde to do with reading. In part, my letter reads as follows: 

Ranking high in The New York Times list docs not guarantee that stu- 
dents see reading as a lifelong pleasure. Those scores do not guarantee 
that those children long to hang out in bookstores and libraries, sneak 
books into their beds at night to read by flashlight, or ask for books to be 
tucked into theii camp trunks and vacation suitcases. Those scores do not 
guarantee that in the future tb'\se students will feel comfortable reading 
aloud in front of their colleagues, their congregations, or their tenants' as- 
sociations. Those scores do not guarantee that those children will make 
use of their library cards, belong to book clubs, or read the daily newspa- 
per. Those scores arc a very tiny piece of the literacy puzzle. 

Whole Language is not a passing fancy. 

McKenna, Robinson, and Miller argue that careful validation is the 
only road to true and lasting change. They suggest that the Whole Lan- 
guage "fad" will disappear without empirical c\ idcncc documenting its 
effectiveness. 
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I would iir^uc that classroom teachers, the people who make a world 
of difference in our schoolhouses, will ne\ er let the Whole Language 
movement disappear, and they couldn't care less about empirical evi- 
dence. They know that all children learn language in whole ways, 
whether or not the school district encourages Whole Language teaching 
and learning. They know that every writer writes with an indi\ idualized 
process, whether or not the school district encourages the use of the pro- 
cess approach. Those beliefs are non-negotiable, n(nv and fore\ er. 

Whole Language teachers will also not let Whole Language disappear 
because they have too much e\ idence that says it is working. Whole I^an- 
guage teachers collect many kinds of convincing e\ idence every day in 
their Whole Language classrooms that children are grow ing as language 
users. Teachers ea\ esdrop on rich conversations about texts and drafts in 
progress. (X'isitors to Whole Language classrooms marvel at the high (jual- 
ity of student talk). The teachers also ohserx e that children in Whole 
Language classrooms use language in lots of social ways, both orally and 
in print. Whole Language classrooms allow for many more social interac- 
tions than do the silent, obedient classrooms, controlled by workbook 
assignments and (juestions at the end of textbook chapters. (X'isitors of- 
ten comment about how kind and caring the children are. ''Don't you 
ha\ e discipline problems here.^'' they ask). Whole Language teachers also 
find important evidence in the bulging portfolios that their students com- 
pile as they become, in fact, self-ex aluators. 

Whole Language teachers also know that their \icws on teaching and 
learning are on solid ground when they see parents turn out in drov es to 
support them in school-board elections: when state ev aluation guidelines 
are mov ing towards more holistic assessment: when children save their 
ciuarters to buy book-club selections, make frecjuent \ isits to public librar- 
ies, and, yes, even score high on those mandated standardized reading 
tests. (Children in Whole I .anguage classrooms learn to read: more impor- 
tantly, they choose to read. 

At the risk of sounding touchy-feely — not an acceptable posture in 
New York (lity public schools — Whole Language teachers know that 
Whole Language is effective because their students love school. When 
the recent asbestos scare delayed the opening of school this semester our 
students were nat celebrating in the streets! They were decp-dovv n sad 
and disappointed that they could not return to those beautiful classrooms. 
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where they are in\ ited to take part in authentic literacy acts which offer 
real-world pay-off. (An interestinji; bit of hard data would be a look at the 
attendance stats of students in Whole Lan^ua^e classrooms compared 
with those who are not.) 

Above alL Whole Lanj^uaj^c teachers will not let Whole Language 
fade because this grass-roots movement has enriched and empowered 
their own professional lives. Teachers are thinking for themsehes, no 
longer relying on red-ink margin scripts to tell them what to say to the 
children in their care. 

For sex en years I ser\ ed as Co-director of the 'I eachcrs (College Writ- 
ing Project, a city-wide staff development effort, with university consult- 
ants out in the field helping hundreds of teachers throughout New "t'ork 
apply Whole Language to their reading/writing classrooms. Perhaps the 
most important lesson I learned is that effectixe curriculum change be- 
gins when teachers reflect on themselves as learners. Kach year, thou- 
sands of Whole Language teachers take part in summer writing institutes 
and then continue their writing at weekly support groups during the 
school year. Kach year thousands of Whole Language teachers take part 
in adult reading circles, pulling together to read best-selling novels, po- 
etry anthologies, and professional texts. 

'I'hese teachers' li\es will nex er be the same, again. They^Nc been 
touched deeply. They care — truly care — about reading and writing. Af- 
ter hax ing engaged in their own powerful literacy movement, they be- 
come determined to offer these same experiences to their students. A 
teacher who has written a powerful memoir recalling her own foster child- 
hood is not about to teach isolated writing skills to her students! A teacher 
who has cried w ith her colleagues over Toni Morrison's Beloved is not 
about to ask children to All in the blanks on a workbook page! 

Whole Language is not the flavor of the month — it is not a passing 
fancy. Teachers don't casually choose to "do Whole Language" come 
September, the way that children shop for new. trendy school clothes. 
Whole Language cannot be tried on like bell-bottoms or platform shoes. 
Teachers are nor looking for the latest way to be cool. 

Whole Language doesn't suddenly appear in a building because 
someone has ordered dozens of journals and shehes of children's litera- 
ture. \^*hole Language is not just the blossoms: it's also the roots. Whole 
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Language teachers ground their teaching in philosophical and theoreti- 
cal beliefs about children and teaching and learning and schools. 

Whole Language is not easy to bring in, and it won't be easy to take 
out. Whole Language will not be cleared from school houses the way 
chalk dust is pounded out of erasers on the brick wall of the school build- 
ing. Whole Language will not go up in a cloud of dust because the teach- 
ers simply won't let it. 

No hodge-podge, please! 

We do not need a definition of Whole Language. Perhaps what we 
need is a definition of eclecticism. 

When I interview prospecti\'e teachers. I always ask them how they 
teach reading. If a teacher says, **I use what works, use whatever works," 
I quickly show them to the door. 

Workbooks work. Xerographed activity sheets work. Trivial (questions 
at the end of chapters work. Stor\-starters work. TheyVe all great behav- 
ior-management tools (weapons!), They all keep children at their seats, 
silent, and busy. 

Not ever\'thing that works is good. C'hildren who become hooked on 
phonics get a deceptive picture of what reading is. (Children who read 
watered-down texts get used to them. Poor cjualiry texts become the 
given, ('children who must answer endless, inane questions after reading, 
get a dangerous view of response to reading. 

If ''eclectic'' melius using phonics kits, flash cards, and laminated fill- 
in-th<^-blank passages, alongside a shelf of library books, Lm not inter- 
esicd. Loving to read is a high priority in our school building. We can't 
risk mixed messages. We can't afford to allow even one child to get 
turned off. From the ver\' first day of school, all students need to under- 
stand what it means to read. 

If, on the other hand, eclectic means pulling alongside a child, em- 
ploying lots of ways to discover the student's strengths and weaknesses, 
having a wide range of high ([uality texts and genres, offering a multitude 
of reading strategies, and orchestrating flexible social groupings for read- 
ing response, then Fm all for it. 
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If you were to visit our school, you would see teachers pointing out 
phonic elements, highlighting spelling patterns, marvelling at new vo- 
cabular\*, but they are not being eclectic. They're doing all these worth- 
while acts in the name of Whole Language. Nothing is isolated or out of 
context. Nothing requires pages and pages of workbook reinforcement. 
Nothing is attached to artificial texts. None of these discrete acts is done 
in order to prepare children to read. Instead, the students are read .ig and 
rereading high-quality texts first, and then, based on the needs of indi- 
viduals and small groups of students, a thoughtful teacher is pointing out 
a few fascinating reading/writing concepts. 

When I served as Co-director of the Teachers (College Writing 
Project, we asked teachers who were just beginning to study the writing 
process approach with us, not to be eclectic. We knew we wouldn't be 
able to help them turn their classrooms into reading/writing workshops 
if they were combining the process approach with other approaches. 
"Please don't invite children to choose their own topics during the writ- 
ing workshop and assign story-starters for homework," we asked. We 
knew we wouldn't be able to help them turn their classrooms into read- 
ing/writing workshops if they were making major alterations on the ap- 
proach. 'Tlcase don't eliminate conferring, red-mark early drafts, or insist 
on perfect spelling in rough drafts,'' wc asked. "Later on," we suggested, 
*'thcre will be time to invent and alter methods to reflect your individual 
personality and needs." 

Those kinds of changes arc vcr\' different from becoming an eclec- 
tic teacher of writing. First, the teachers needed to understand the theor\' 
behind the process approach, then they could make informed decisions 
about altering and inventing methods. They could filter out teaching 
methods that worked against what they understood to be good for young 
writers. 

Teaches who do ''a little of this, a little of that," really don't make 
changes in their teaching. Teachers who twist, squce/.e, and stretch new 
ideas to fit their usual way of teaching, really don't make changes in their 
teaching. I'eachers who visit Whole Language classrooms, and lift a few 
"cute ideas,'' really don't make changes in their classrooms. 

Cute is not a criterion for Whole Language teacheis. Just as you can't 
be a little bit pregnant, you can't he a tittle bit Whole Language. My col- 
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league, Joan Backer, suggests that those surface changes alone merely 
result in '^frontal teaching on a rug/' Some of us know teachers who are 
little of this, a little of that," right now. Perhaps they are teachers who 
are in transition, mox ing towards Whole Language teaching. But, please 
don't judge what is appropriate or acceptable in a Whole Language class- 
room by teachers who are just getting started on their journey. Teachers 
well on their way to fostering a Whole Language environment are not 
teaching with a hodge-podge of technicjues. .Ml roads don't lead to Rome 
when weVe talking about literacy. 



I once heard a teacher \ oicc concern that a visitor thought her Whole 
Language classroom looked like a birthday party, all year long. My guess 
is that the visitor didn't have the eyes to see. Perhaps the visitor was so 
oxerwhelmed by the beauty of the setting and so unaccustomed to all 
those joyful social interactions and moments of celebration, that she 
didn't notice how hard the teacher and the students were working. Whole 
I^anguage classrooms are scenes of scholarship. 

^*es, we need rigor in Whole Language, but not in its definition as the 
debaters suggest. Rigor belongs, rather, in the life of a classroom and a 
school. In rigorous Whole Language schools, students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, members of the community, and support staff work to- 
gether and they work hard. All members of the school community take 
their school work seriously. 

In Whole Language schools, teachers do teach. When teachers decide 
to teach and learn alongside their students, it doesn't mean that they 
become silent or whisper with passive voices. When teachers begin to 
take their cues from their students, it doesn't imply a laissez-faire class- 
room. Whole l^anguage teachers are rigorous inside their classrooms. 
'I'hey're concerned about not wasting time. They fight interruptions, 
pull-outs, and the distracting barrage of special events. They have to(; 
much regularly scheduled real work to do. Students, t()o, hardly look up 
when \ isitors enter. They, too, ha\c made a commitment to the impor- 
tant work at hand. 
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Whole Lanf^uagc teachers are also rigorous outside their classrooms. 
'J'hey don't "do'' Whole Language: They study Whole Language. They 
take adult learning as seriously as they take children's learning. And, yes, 
they even pay attention to other instructional perspectives. Their con- 
struction of professional knowledge does include consideration of research 
produced by others, even by people with whom rhey disagree. 

Whole Language teachers' day-to-day lives keep them on their toes. 
They respond to student teachers who sometimes come with bottom-up 
teaching methodologies. They converse with special-needs teachers who 
sometimes advocate alternative skills-based techniciues. They spend time 
with new parents who ask, "Where are the workbooks and readers.^'' or 
who wonder about purchasing at-home phonics kits. Hiey sort through 
their daily mai! with a critical eye, sifting out inauthentic teaching mate- 
rials, materials that sometimes are unfortunately mislabeled and misrep- 
resented as Whole Language. Finally, they eagerly read cautionary 
caveats about Whole Language and transcripts of national debates. They 
read them, share them, and — with all due respect — they shred them to 
bits at staff meetings. 
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Is Whole Language "The Real 
Thing"? Advertisements and 
Research in the Debate on 
Whole Language 

Steven A. Stahl 

University of Georgia 
How I Got Here 

My general response to most anything is skepticism. When someone 
makes an assertion, my response is. "Can you pro\'c it? Where's the evi- 
dence?** So. when people were talking about all of the research support- 
ing Whole Language, my response was to ask whether the research base 
could support the assertions that were being made. 

Prior to 19S6, I was interested, primarily, in how word meanings af- 
fect comprehension. I had conducted a meta-analysis of the effects of 
\ocabulary instruction on reading comprehension, so I was familiar with 
approaches to synthesizing research literature. I had an interest in begin- 
ning reading, largely from my studies with Jeanne Chall, but I nad not 
conducted anv research in that area. 
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In this context, I read a paper by Hans Grundin (1985), a Whole Lan- 
guage advocate, criticizing Becoming a Nation of Readers (Anderson, 
Hiebert, Wilkinson, & Scott, 1985), especially their finding that although 
Whole Language seemed to be effective in New Zealand and Australia, 
its effects in the I'nitcd States were indifferent. Anderson et al. based 
their conclusion on the I '.S.O.E. First Grade studies (Bond & Dykstra, 
1967), which found the Language Experience approach generally to be 
no more effective than currendy used basal reading programs. Grundin 
went back to the U.S.O.E. studies, re-analyzed them, and purported to 
find that, in fact, what he calls the ''precursors to Whole Lan9;uage" were 
the most effecrive of those approaches tested. 

It was not the finding that rankled mc, although it did surprise mc 
since I was familiar with the original Bond and Dykstra (1967) studies. It 
was the way that Grundm did his re-analysis. He took each site and 
ranked the effectiveness of each approach at each site, and then he took 
a ''mean ranking'' for each approach. From my perspective after having 
written a meta-analysis (though I was not then, and am not now, an ex- 
pert on meta-analysis), this seemed like a strange way of doing things. In 
the data tables of Bond and Dykstra (19o7), Grundin had both order and 
magnitude information for each site. His approach deliberately ignored 
the magnitude information. 

An example might clear things up: Let's say that at one site, students 
in the Language Experience approach had an adjusted score of 53, those 
in a svnthetic phonics ipproach had a score of 52, and those in a basal 
program had an adjusted score of 50. At another site, students in a syn- 
thetic phonics approach had a mean score of 60, those in a Language 
Experience approach had a mean score of 51, and those in a basal ap- 
proach had a mean score of 50. (This is very simplified because all sites 
had mixtures of different experimental approaches.) In Grundin's analy- 
sis, the LEA would have a "mean rank" of 1.5 for these two sites, the 
same as the synthetic phonics approach. Of course, the LEA would have 
a mean (assuming equal numbers of students at both sites) of 52, and the 
svnthetic phonics approach would have a mean score of 56. The effect of 
the Language Experience approach might not be significantly different 
from that of the basal reading program, although that of the synthetic 
phonics program might be significant. The conclusion of Dykstra (1984) 
was, indeed, that systematic attention to decoding, regardless of method, 
in the first-grade year, generally led to greater reading achiexement. This 
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was not the only finding; of the Bond and Dykstra (1967) study (they also 
found indi\ idual and class differences which suggest that the power of 
the teacher mi^ht be as important as method), but it is one that has been 
often replicated (Adams. 1990: ChalK 1983; Williams, 1985). 

Cirundin's approach was not a con\ entional way of putting t()g;ether 
information from different studies, but he had fi<2;ured out a wa\ of put- 
ting those numbers together to produce the results that he desired. I was 
offended by what seemed to be an attempt to "cook" the data. 

Being the skeptic that 1 am, I tried to do this analysis the right way. 
'I1ie result was the Stahl and Miller (1989) meta-analysis of Whole Lan- 
guage and Language Kxperience approach research in kindergarten and 
first grade. In that study, we did a conventional meta-analysis of the Bond 
and I^ykstra (1967) studies, as well as other comparatix e studies, essen- 
tially replicating Dykstra's (1984) and Anderson's et al. (198,S) conclu- 
sions. We found, as McKenna, Robinson, and Miller summarize, the 
following: 

1. Overall, Whole Language and Language Kxperience approaches 
did not produce significantly higher achiexemcnt than conxen- 
tional basal reading approaches. 

2. Whole Language approaches seemed to be more effcctix e than 
conventional approaches in kindergarten, but not in first grade. 

3. Whole Language and Language Kxperience approaches seemed 
to ha\ e greater effects on measures of word recognition than on 
comprehension. 

4. The effects for Whole Language were lower in studies of higher 
(juality and more recent studies, suggesting that the more recent 
Whole Language approaches were not so effectix e as the earlier 
Language Kxperience approaches. 

,S. These effects were found on both standardized and "naturalistic" 
measures. 

6. We were unable to find a study in which Whole Language or 
Language Kxperience ap[Uoachcs were more effective than a 
basal reading program in p(^pulations described as "disadvan- 
taged," "lower SI{S," etc. 
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Is Whole Language a 
"Research-based" Approach? 



When I talk to teachers about Whole l.an,2;ua^2;e, they seem to be 
under the impression that it is well-supported by research. After our re- 
view, we concluded to the contrary that the research comparinj^; Whole 
Lan«;uagc approaches to other approaches is meaner, and that existinj^; 
research on Whole Lanj»;uagc does not show that Whole Lanj^uaj»;e ap- 
proaches (or the earlier Langua][^e Kxperience approaches) produce any 
better achie\ ement than did conx entional basal reading approaches, and 
they may produce worse results. 

Cirundin's (1985) paper seems to be a perfect example of the type of 
science that Shannon prefers. It is praj!;matic, in that he found the "rij»;ht" 
results, even if he had to do some unusual chinas with the data. This 
seems to be a perversion of science and of research in general. Kven 
though we all have prejudices, our allegiance to a set of rules that go\ ern 
scientific incjuiry forces us often to reject those prejudices and conclude 
that we were wrong. 

Knowledge progresses when these prejudices collide. Researcher A 
finds one thing. Researcher B points out a defect in the design, remedies 
that defect, and finds something else. Researcher A finds a problem in IVs 
design, etc. until both come up with a finding that seems to be robust. 
Then, when both Researcher A and B are complacent, along comes Re- 
searcher . . . . 

When we did the Stahl and Miller meta-analysis, what we had hoped 
for was that other researchers would come along and try to prox e our con- 
clusions to be wrong, to pro\e that Whole Language really was a more 
effective approach to getting students to become better readers. If they 
did prove us wrong, that was fine with us, because we would have moved 
the field along. If they didn't, well, that was also fine. We figured, naively, 
that the weight of research, along with teachers' experiences, would meld 
Whole Language into existing practice, and education would mo\ e for- 
ward, as it always has done, through assimilating and accommodating new 
ideas. 

Instead, what we (Stahl, McKenna, ts: Pagnucco, in press) seem to be 
finding is that researchers who are looking at Whole Language are largely 
ignoring the (juestions we raised. Of the M comparari\e studies that we 
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have looked at as of this writing, only 13 used any measure of reading 
achievement at all. (Incidentally, only two of those 13 found significant 
effects in favor of Whole Language, whereas 1 1 found no significant dif- 
ference between the methods, compared tv*o at a time.) In contrast, 16 
used affective measures (attitude toward reading, orientation toward read- 
ing, self-esteem). In the qualitative studies, our impression is also that 
relatively little reading growth is reported. For example. Five (1991) uses 
writing heavily to demonstrate growth in the students she has worked 
with. 

This seems to represent a shifting of goals, from achievement to at- 
titude. I have heard teachers say that they want their students to want to 
read, but they are less concerned with how well the students read. This 
desire is mirrored in the students that they teach. In one of our studies 
(Stahl, Suttles, & Pagnueco, 1991), we found that students in the tradi- 
tional classes were very much aware of who the better readers are, but 
those in the Whole Language groups often had little agreement about 
who the good readers in their classes were. Whole Language instruction 
also does not appear to have the effects on attitude that are claimed, ei- 
ther. Of the 16 studies that looked at some affecti\ e aspects of reading, 
only two found significant differences in favor of Whole Ivanguage, one 
found significant differences in fa\'or of the traditional class, and one 
study found differences in favor of a treated control, which used neither 
approach. The remaining 13 studies found no difference between the two 
approaches, similar to our earlier findings (Stahl & Miller, 1989). 

Coke Ads and Consumer Reports 

If the purpose of research is to demonstrate what you already know 
is right, then you can ne\'er find anything new. From the ^'pragmatic'' 
view taken by Shannon, then one should simply ignore anything that 
does not conform with what you were tr\ing to prove. This could be other 
research studies, or it could be data from classrooms that are being stud- 
ied. 

VoT example, as McKenna, Robinson, and Miller point out, Stephens 
(1991) ignored the Stahl and Miller review in her re\ iew of research, as 
well as other studies re\iewed by Srahl and Miller in which Whole Lan- 
guage approaches produced results that were not favorable for Whole 
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Lansuase. This is bothersome, for a good scholar would attempt to make 
sense of all of the data, not merely the data faxorable to one side. If she 
had castigated our review , for one reason or another. I would have ac- 
cepted it as part of the process of scholarship, and 1 would assume that 
better studies would come about from her criticism. To if^nore our study 
and the others, however, distorts the scholarly record, just as (irundin 
(1985) distorted the findings from the Bond and Dykstra (1967) study. 
This IS not due only to a decision not to include comparative scudics like 
ours, for Stephens docs include Ribowsky's (198.S) study. Instead, 
Stephens chose to include only those studies that she deemed favorable 
to W hole Language. 

That Shannon defends the deliberate disregard of our study and oth- 
ers is one of the more troubling parts of his paper. If wc, as a scholarly 
community, are to have credibility in the intellectual world at large among 
teachers and other consumers of educational research, we need to be seen 
as presenting the whole picture. We can be partisan; indeed., how can we 
be otherwise.^ But we need to be seen as fair. When one watches a Coke 
ad on television, we expect to see happy people drinking Coke. Wc do 
not expect to sec people spitting the stuff out. We do not expect to see 
people who prefer Pepsi. We know that Coke is selling its product and 
thai it wants us to look at that product favorablx. Teachers and others look 
to researchers, how ever, as customers look to Consumer Reports; they 
expect us to evaluate instructional ideas as fairly as we can and report our 
findings as objecti\ely as we can. .Mthough I often disagree with Con- 
sumer Reports about products that I know about, and find that the things 
they value are not a:; important to me as other things. 1 do know that they 
are. as much as possible, attempting to e\ aluate e\ cry product they can 
tmd on e\cry criterion that they think is relevant. 

When you deny the existence of unfavorable research, you tend to 
leave the impression that all scholars support Whole Language, that 
Whole Language has strong research support. This impression is, how- 
ever, misleading. 1 think we ought to lay the whole case out and trust 
teachers to evaluate how strong the support is. 
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What Makes a Case Stud^ an Ad 
and What Makes it Research? 

This deliberate ignoring of information not favorable to one's cause 
is not limited to ignoring research studies. When one looixs at case-study 
research, such as the researcli listed by Shannon, the ignoring of untaxor- 
able information can he fatal to the x alidity of the study. In case-study 
research, the researcher typically looks at a few cases, the assumption 
being that close examination of a single case or a few cases can illummate 
others. M'he choice of cases is extremely important, if one chooses only 
success stories, one can Icax c the reader with an inflated view of how well 
a program works. Choosing only success stories is akin to Coke choosuig 
only happy Coke drinkers for its ads. '1-his may be fine for adx ertismg, but 
it is not research. 

•I'iie contrast between two studies on .Shannon's list should clarify this 
point. Mills, O'Kccfe, and Stephens ( 1W2) described the classroom of 
I'imothv O'Kccfe, a first-grade teacher who integrated phonics mstruc- 
tion into his Whole Language classroom. 'I'he bulk of the book is devoted 
to descriptions of a typical day and activities that highlight the role ot 
grapho-phoncmic information during literacy acti\ities. The book also 
includes three case studies, illustrating how three students dcN clopcd m 
their command of sound/symbol relationships. •I'hese cases were appar- 
cntlv chosen retrospectively, to represent success stories in O'Kcctc s 
class, and to illustrate how students can grow in their phonics knowledge 
as a result of experiences in a Whole Language classroom. 

In contrast. Wells and Chang-Wells (1W2) chose three case-study 
students at the beginning of their collaborative uork and followed them 
through the vear in a Whole Language classroom. By choosing their case- 
studv subjects before the study began, we haxe greater assurance that 
these students arc representative of the class as a uhole. We also know 
that the researchers did not choose onK those subjects who would prove 
their point. 

1 do not mean to critici/.e Mills. O'Kccfc, and .Stephens ( 1W2), tbr 
thev seem to have intended their book nor to be research. Instead, their 
book succeeds well as ;i uav to mediate betueen uhat some people haxe 
taken to he conflicting goals, but uhich, in fact, arc not: the teaching of 
phonics and the fostering of the purposcfulK hiciatc environment ot a 
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Whole Langua«i;c classroom. 'I'hcir case studies are intended as advertise- 
ments for the success of the program, like the happy Coke drinkers. 
Stephens (1991) did not include this work (then in prog;ress) in her own 
review of research. It is Shannon who sees this book as research, not its 
co-author. 

In a similar \ ein, I sec AtwelTs (1987) book as a description of how 
she mana^i^ed her successful classroom, providing illustrati\ e cases to help 
teachers envision how such a classroom might work. As such, it works 
well. If I were teaching seventh- or eighth-grade language arts, I would 
sit down for a long time w ith this book. There is much to be learned from 
it, but it is also not research. It is an advertisement. 

Because I do not see these works (and others) as research does not 
mean that I do not \ aluc them. I learned from what worked for other 
teachers. I would tr\* ideas out, keeping some, not keeping others, as I 
developed as a teacher. Books such as Mills's ct al. and AtwelFs allow 
teachers to try things out, to see how they fit in their classroom. As long 
as it is kept on that level — teacher-to-teacher — it is fine, but when the 
stakes get higher, as in the pressures to adopt Whole Language as a dis- 
trict-wide (as in (jwinncit ("ounty, (jcorgia) or state-wide ((California) or 
province-wide (throughout (Canada) philosophy, then using these case 
studies as evidence becomes truly dangerous. I don't consult Consumer 
Reports when I am buying ine\pensi\e items, like a soft drink, bur 1 
would consult that periodical when buying an expensive item, such as a 
car or a dishwasher. Systemwide adoption of a methodology has conse- 
ciuences for a grcar many students. Major changes sliould be based on the 
best research evidence av ailable. 



What Would You Say to Keith's Parents? 

(lase studies are difficult to c\ aluate. ('ase studies show that students 
arc making progress, but nearK all students make progress during a school 
vear in all settings, unless you lock them up in a closet. Vum nothing 
more than a case study, you cannot know whether the same student 
would ha\ e made more or less progress in different settings. The w riting 
samples that .\rwell presents are wonderful, but would these talented 
writers also lia\c written as well in more traditional crcati\c writing 
classes.' She reports that the low-achie\ ing students "catch fire w ith en- 
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thusiasms'' (p. 46), but do they write better than similar students in con- 
ventional English classes? We don't know. 

As a more troubling example, Ohanian cites the cases of two students. 
Bob and Keith, as examples of success and failure. Bob was a failure be- 
cause Ohanian "didn't ask the right questions.'' His pain is ''[her] pain 
forever." McKenna, Robinson, and Miller ask how many Bobs were in her 
classes, how many students she failed to reach. This is an important ques- 
tion, because a prospective Whole Language teacher needs to know 
whether one gets fewer failures teaching like Ohanian than with the old 
method. By ignoring the failures and trumpeting the successes, we don't 
know. 

But a more important question is what Ohanian did with Bob that he 
didn't respond to. When it was clear that she wasn't reaching him with 
her approach, did Ohanian try any other approaches.^ It seems that when 
he failed to learn to read, she blamed him for his own failure, ascribing 
it to his belief in the "otherness" of reading. If he could do it himself, 
without an "other," however, wouldn't" he ha\ e done it by now.^ As a 
teacher of reading, when I fail to help a child, I keep try ing something 
else until I find something that works. My failures are my own because 
I couldn't find the right approach, the right book, the right something. 

Similarly, did Ohanian try anything else with Keith.'^ Keith seems to 
be presented as a success. According to Ohanian: 

. . . Keith had spent the IV: years in my class faking his way 
through 138 National Geographies, assorted novels, and a 
complete set of World Book Encyclopedia. One day he 
started his perpetual whine that ''there \s nothin ' to read'^ 
and, in frustratiot:. I shoved the Seuss hook into his hands. I 
still get goosebumps when I recall seeing a beginning 
reader emerge right there before my eyes. (See above, p. 7) 

As Ohairman Mao said, "Kven the longest march begins with a single 
step." This step may ha\'e been a big one for Keith: nevertheless, I would 
certainly have a hard time justifying a student of Keith's age being un- 
able to read nothing more advanced than Hop on Pop after a year and a 
half in my class. I can give you many more stories about students whom 
I ha\ e taught to read in much less time, with a combination of good skills 
instruction and high-cjuality, well-chosen books. Leaving Keith and Bob 
alone, to emerge as readers on their o\\ n, seems to be a risky proposition. 
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If they could have emerged unaided as readers, would they not have done 
so already? Why ought we to expect that they might do so now? Further, 
since it would seem clear that Keith was not emerging as a reader in 
Ohanian's Whole Language program, does not she have the obligation as 
a teacher to try other things, any things, to get him to read? In this case, 
there seems to be a greater allegiance to the program than to the student. 

Keith's reading of Hop on Pop was certainly a breakthrough for him, 
but this vignette also illustrates the problems in evaluating Whole Lan- 
guage research. Certainly Keith had grown as a reader during his time 
with Ms. Ohanian, but did he grow as much as he needed to grow to gain 
literacy skills adequate to his earning a living? If, at LS, he can read Hop 
on Pop, will he be able at 16 to read a driver's license manual, or the 
manual for fixing a 1992 B lick? These arc important questions not only 
for Keith but also for society. In many of the studies on Shannon's list, 
we see the progress of individual students, the '^successes" of Whole Lan- 
guage. Although we are not allowed to see the failures, nor know how 
many there were, we also do not know whether the "success" that these 
students enjoyed is enough, whether these young people will be able to 
read and write well enough to accomplish what they want to accomplish 
as adults. 

In all of these success stories, we do not know whether the students 
made a year's progress in a year's time. I am not trumpeting standardized 
tests, but we, as a society, do have expectations that our schools will pre- 
pare students to be able to do something productive when they finish 
school, that they will ha\'c enough literacy to perform increasingly tech- 
nical jobs (see Rcsnick & Resnick, 1977), and that many will be able to 
go on and succeed with college curricula. These expectations necessitate 
accountability. I myself am not sure how to measure students' growth in 
literacy, but I do know that society needs assurance that school children 
are progressing to the point where they have adecjuate literacy skills to 
participate fully in society. 

Straw People and Psychoanaivsis 

Throughout their two papers. Shannon and Ohanian distort the opin- 
ions of those who disagree with them, using '^traw man" arguments. 
When they deal with real people, they impute motiv es and opinions to 
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those who disagree with them. A straw-person argument — let's do he P.C 
enough to inekidc Ms. Ohanian — oceurs when a cle\ er dehater huilds up 
a p()sition or argument that no one holds, and then tears that empty po- 
sition down in order to appear victorious in the argument. Ohanian sets 
up a straw person when she tells about a class in which only phonics was 
taught, and no books were used at all. I don't know any reputable advo- 
cate of code instruction, from .\dams (1990) to ChaW (19S3) exen to 
("amine, Silbert, and Kamcenui (1990), who would adxocate phonics 
only, failing to give students the opportunity to saxor their skill at real 
reading. Nor would I expect anyone reasonably to teach Amelia Bedelia 
just to learn the silent e. (I would, howexer, find it reasonable to teach 
students silent e words before they read, to help them be able to read the 
story independently.) 

Another straw person is Shannon's imputation that McKenna and his 
colleagues ''assume that social reality is directed by discoxerable laws, 
. . . assume that researchers . . . can be disinterested in the outcomes and 
c()nse(|uences of their efforts, . . and so on. Then he proceeds to prox e 
that these assumptions are wrong. The problem is that McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller — according to my reading — ne\ er said any of those 
things. Shannon read these assumptions into their paper, but nex er asked 
them xvhether they beliex e that ''social reality is directed by discox erable 
laxvs,'' or anything else on his list. 1 see no attempt by McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller either in this debate or in their prex ious xvork to 
discox'cr any lax\- of beh.ax ior, only to (luestion xvhether the research base 
of W hole Language is adetjuate for the assertions that arc made. In short, 
they are being skeptics, as good researchers need U) be. The straxv people 
of Ohanian and Shannon are stuffed xxith assumptions about xvhat 
McKenna and colleagues mean, ex en though they said no such thing. 
'I'his goes beyond adx ertisement to a type of dcmoni/ing typical of a 
mudslinging political campaign, akin to CJeorgc Bush's use of \Mllic 
i i(»rton to brand Mike Dukakis as soft on criminals, ex en though Dukakis 
probably had nothing to do xxith W illie 1 lorton at all. 

1 am also offended by Shannon's and Ohanian's attempt to psycho- 
analy/.e their doubters, especially since I am myself a doubter: toxvit: 

h4i)st people question Whole Lani^t{a}>e philosophy ami 
practice because of their own history with lani^nai^e-arts 
instrncti(n\ at school. Even if they were unsuccessful in 
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learning the phonics. i^ramnuu\ and content of traditional 
lessons, most learned the procedural lessons of read in 
and writing instruction all too well. For example, they 
learned that text and teachers are the ultimate authority 
concerning which knowledge is valuable and which is not 
.... (See above, p. (^2) 

1 cjiicstion Whole Lanfi;uat^c philosophy not l^icciuisc I was personally 
enamored with my school education, but because I liinc worked with, 
and observ ed, teachers — both traditionalists and Whole Lanti;uajz;ers — 
who can make education exciting and not stultifying:;, while at the same 
time providing the skills and strategies needed for their students to be- 
come independent. 1 cjuestion Whole Language philosophy because of 
Peg Ballantine and Jackie Littlefield, with whom I worked in South 
Berwick, Maine, and Mrs. Teale of (^amp Point, Illinois, and Sandy 
Mortier of Macomb, Illinois, and a host of other teachers who can com- 
bine traditional effort with the dex elopment of reading skill and the abil- 
ity to motivate students to read high-c|uality literature, I also question 
Whole Language philosophy because I spent so many years working with 
so many Keiths and Bobs, and 1 was able to reach them. 

The Stakes of the Whole Language Debate 

Shannon couches his concern for Whole l>anguage in liberationist 
language, with concern for those in our society who have been tradition- 
allv poorly ser\ ed by our school systems. 1 le feels that traditional school- 
ing teaches and tests for middle-class values, making it difficult for 
children outside of the cultural mainstream to succeed in them. I know- 
Patrick, and I know that he is sincere in his concerns; I share many of his 
svmpathies. Ironically, that is why 1 am concerned about the rapid growth 
of the Whole Language movement, especially in schools that teach eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children, those placed at risk in our society by 
a number of socio-economic factors. 

Recall that one of our (Stahl & Miller, 19S9) findings was that we 
could not fmd a single ^tudy in which Whole Language produced higher 
achie\ cment with students classified as "disadv antaged," "lower SKS," 
and so on. This was not what I expected. I did the analysis onl\ on the 
prodding of a uxiewcr of the paper, who felt that because W hole Lan- 
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gu'dgc and Language Experience approaches were advocated for students 
from non-mainstream backgrounds, that studies of these populations 
ought to be pulled out and looked at separately. I think that the reviewer 
thought we would find positive effects in these populations. I know I 
thought that we would find that the results here would mirror those of the 
larger study. I did not expect to find the neutral and negative results that 
we found. Now, as we work on updating the Stahl and Miller analysis 
(StahK McKcnna, & Pagnucco, in press), we are finding much the same 
thing. We seem to be finding positive effects for Whole Language in 
middle-class populations, but not in lower SlvS populations. 

Our explanation in 1989 still makes sense. Basically, we suggested 
that Whole Language approaches continue the same type of learning that 
began long before the child entered school. Children do learn to read 
through this "natural'' approach to reading, by being read to, by practic- 
ing and approximating reading through successi\*e attempts, and so on, 
but that learning is slower and less efficient. If one starts at age six- 
months or so, the less efficient part is not a concern, for children have 
more time to learn to read. For a child from a home without a lot of lit- 
eracy activity, a home in which children are not read to, where there arc 
no magnetic letters on the fridge, and no books and few magazines lying 
about, Whole Language approaches may, however, be too little, too late. 
Children from those poor households where literacy is left to the schools, 
are at a disadvantage in competition with middle-class children whose 
parents enjoyed greater leisure for literacy and may have inherited a 
higher view of reading and writing. (To be sure, many poor homes are 
wonderfully literate: see Chall, Jacobs, and Baldwin, 1990.) Adams ( 1990) 
contrasted her son, who had approximately 1,000-2, 000 hours of literacy 
exposure before entering first grade, with other children, observed by 
Teale (1984), who averaged nearly no reading exposure before going to 
school. A child with no literacy exposure prior to schooling needs highly 
efficient instruction to catch up with the more fortunate child. That is 
what we (StahK Osborn, and Lchr, 1990) meant by "different" instruc- 
tion for children from homes with low literacy. 

Delpit (1988), an African-.Vmerican educator, offered a different ex- 
planation for the difficulties of undcrprepared children in NMiole Lan- 
guage classrooms. She suggested that children need to learn the power 
codi\ or the language used by the power elites, in order to sur\ i\ c in 
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American society. Children in the mainstream ^vill learn that power code 
at home, in their interactions with parents and peers. By not teaching this 
power code to children who grow up outside of the mainstream, where 
Standard American English is used. Whole Language advocates are im- 
peding them from succeeding within the system. 

Neither Delpit nor I denigrate the heritage or language of children 
from minority culture groups, nor do we deny the need for multicultural 
education in the truest sense, i.e., for members of all culture groups 
within society. From different perspectives, we both arc concerned about 
the inequity of leaving children from outside the mainstream to figure out 
what they need to know, without some direct instruction. Marginalized 
children need public education even more than do mainstream children. 
Mainstream children, if they don't establish themselves through scholar- 
ship or hard work, can always get a job from "Tncle Frank." If poor chil- 
dren fail to develop the reading and writing skills that they need to be 
productive members of mainstream society, there is generally no ''Uncle 
FVank" to give them a job. 

Shannon wants to remake society, to eliminate the system by which 
Xerox can eliminate thousands of jobs. I will not argue with him on that, 
but I cannot, as a reading professor, change Xerox. 1 can teach reading, 
and I do so in my belief that when people are empowered by the skills 
of literacy, they are more likely to be able to support themseh es and their 
families. 

Alternatives to Whole Language 

I nlike McKenna. Robinson, and Miller, I do ha\ e an alternati\e to 
Whole Language. In a word, it is "eclecticism.'' 'Fhis is not a patchwork 
eclecticism of incompatible methods, a little Whole Language in the af- 
ternoon, a litde direct instruction in the morning. It is the eclecticism 
borne of competent teachers' striving to meet the needs of the students 
in their classes, using all of the methods at their disposal. 

Students have different needs as readers: teachers and parents ha\e 
various goals towards which we want students to dev elop as readers. As 
I argued elscv *'ere (Stahl. l^)^>2aK students need to be able to use read- 
ing to learn from text, to jKn torm tasks using directions, and for just plain 
cnjoN mcnt. These different purposes for reading reijuire different sets of 
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strategics, and different ways to attain those strategies. Aehievenient of 
these different purposes relies on a set of common processes, including 
decoding and basic comprehension processes. 

One uses different instructional means to aehic\c these different 
goals. For example, most children reciuire some instructional intcrx ention 
to understand the con\ entions of written orthography. This may inxoK c 
pointing out, as Tim O'Kccfc did for his first-graders (Mills, OTcefe, and 
Stephens, 1991 ), that "Kareem'' and "O'Kccfc" both ha\c a double e, 
and mentioning that this doubling makes the /long e/ sound. It also may 
in\()lve a more structured approach, such as that provided by a basal read- 
ing program or a synthetic phonies program or a compare/contrast type of 
program, such as that <liscussed by (amningham (1991). The choice of 
whether to teach phonics does — and ought to — depend on teachers' 
knowledge of reading instruction and their knowledge of their students. 

Learning to decode words is not the only goal of reading instruction, 
nor ought it to be the major goal of reading instruction (Stahl, 1992b). 
Teachers do other things in the classroom to motivate their students to 
enjoy reading, to comprehend better what they read, to l)e more strate- 
gic in using reading to learn information from text. As teachers juggle the 
many goals they ha\ e for their students, based on their understanding of 
what they want students to acctMuplish and what their students need in 
order to reach these goals, they will incorporate many different instruc- 
tional methods. They might set aside time for sustained silent reading: 
they might set aside time for direct skills instruction; they might ask 
(|ucstions of their students' reading; they might prov ide some explicit in- 
struction in the use of reading strategics as students work through a learn- 
ing task (Duffy, in i)ress) or provide experiences in which students 
collaborate to use reading and writing to accomphsh specific tasks. In 
short, sometimes these eclectic teachers Umk like Whole Language teach- 
ers, and ma\ indeed call themselves Whole Language teachers. Often, 
however, they do non-Whole Language things because their students 
need that kind of instruction. 

\\ hole Language advocates have openly attacked eclecticism, and 
rhc\ usualK seem to be disappointed with even partial moves toward 
Whole Language. Vor example, Newman and ('hurch (1990) wrote: 

U'7/^>/(' hnii^Kdi^c i\n V an aM-ou. It \s not a frill. We cdfi '/ 
tlo (I little hit (ij W hole hifn^noi^c ofid Icovc cvcrvthini^ rise 
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untouched. It's a radically different way of perceiving the 
relationships between knowledge and the knower, between 
compliance and responsibility, between learner and 
teacher, between teacher and administrator between home 
and school (p. 26). 

Similarly, CJoodman (1^^H9), in response t(; a su^^estion to blend di- 
rect instruction in skills with Whole i.anguage principles, replied: 

One cannot reconcile direct instruction with natural 
learning. Meaningful, predictable, authentic texts are 
incompatible with carefully controlled vocabulary and 
decontextualized phonics instruction. Teachers have lived 
with contradiction.^, but they dont have to. Whole Lcm- 
guage teachers are evolving internally consistent views 
that enable them to make the instructional decisions 
necessary to support literacy development (p. 69). 

In the view of these Whole Language advocates and others, one can- 
not have a little Whole Lan.iz;uafz;e and a little of something else. 

(Contrary to (joodman and Newman and ('hurch, howexer, more 
teachers are eclectic than they are purely Whole Language, (jamhrcU 
(1W2) surveyed a small number of teachers in the eastern Tnited States 
and found that only 47c of the teachers surveyed considered their program 
to be exclusively "Whole Language," and an additional l()9f reported 
using Whole Language supplemented by basals. Only \ 7c reported using 
a children^ literature-based program, and another 59? reported using 
children's literature supplemented by basals. Kighty percent described 
their reading program as a basal program, and 52^ supplemented the 
basal with children's literature. Although this report represents a signifi- 
cant change from the situation in 19S0, very few teachers identify them- 
sehes as purely "Whole Language": surprisingly few teachers resonate 
to the dominance of the Whole Language philosophy in the professional 
discourse. Barr\ (1W2), sur\ eying (Jeorgia teachers, found that only 1.77c 
of the 2i)^) teachers she surveyed considered themseh es to be "Whole 
Language." Presslcy (in preparation) surxeyed teachers characterized as 
outstanding and found that, although many identified with the Whole 
Language moxement, the majority also taught phonics explicitly. 

This eclecticism is the truest form oi' pragmatism, of tlndingout what 
works ami then doing it. It is nexible, for good teachers change their in- 
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struction according to the needs of their different classes. Because of the 
inherent flexibility of teachers of genius, it is too complex to fit them all 
into a simple advertisement or slogan, but being flexible, eclectic prag- 
matists is what good teachers were doing before Whole Language, and it 
is what they will continue to do after the Shannons and the Goodmans 
and the McKennas and Stahls have left the scene. Our hope is with these 
teachers because they ignore the debates such as the one presented in 
this book. Teachers are more concerned with their students than with the 
politics of instruction. If there is to be an amalgamation between Whole 
Language and more traditional instruction, it will not come in the acad- 
emy, for our institutions are set up as stages on which to bandy about 
ideas, such as we debaters and commentators have done here. CJood 
teachers, on the other hand, respond to the needs of real children, not to 
abstract ideas, and they will continue to do their flexible, eclectic best to 
teach. The question is whether we, as researchers, shall support them in 
their efforts by fair evaluation and high-quality information. 
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New Questions, 
Different Inquiries 

Jerome C. Harste 

Indiana University 



Questions and (jucstioninu have al\\ ays been associated w ith educa- 
tion. Susan Lani^er (1^^72) put her finj^er on it. however. I sing the ex- 
ample of *AVho made the world?" she argued that chose who answer, no 
matter how diverse the answ ers ("Ciod/' "Nobodx"). still share a ec^iimon 
world view. Persons who reject the question, w ho argue that it is the 
w rong one w ask. are harbingers of a new paradigm. l^ver\ age has its 
ciuestions. To settle on the (jucstion is to ha\e the solution in hand. Even 
Kuhn (1975) argued chat ''normal science" is just a paint-by-number af- 
fair. 

This debate o\er Whole Language is an argument over what cjues- 
tions to ask. The issue is not settled. fc»r no research solution is self-e\ i- 
dent. Different thought collectixes ask different (juestions and have 
different verification procedures. At issue is not (uily Whole Language 
but also w hat constitutes instructional research. 

McKcnna. Robinson, and Miller beliexc that research should lend 
credence ok and perhaps pro\ e. the superiorit\ of an eclectic positujn. 
Which is better: Method A. Method B. or a combinati(»n of the twij? Be- 
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cause they ask the same old question, they apply the same old criteria. 
Ohanian and Shannon reply, ''Nonsense!'' 

Sometimes it is hard to gain a perspective on an issue when one has 
one's hand in the cookie jar, and I freely acknowledge that my hand is. 
Nonetheless, my reading of what has happened in educational research 
is that in the 70s we learned the value of grounded theory; in the '80s, 
that all research is political; and in the '90s, that morality and ethics are 
central to the research process. 

Not surprisingly, these shifts parallel shifts in Whole Language over 
time. For example, over my professional lifetime, research has changed 
its stance in education. As a graduate student, I — like McKenna, 
Robinson, and Miller — thought that research was neutral and could be 
used to settle debates. Sociolinguistics helped me see that ''everything 
is relative," that is, everything is situated in a context. I'he role of the 
researcher was to uncover the theory of meaning that was operating in a 
group. 

Oitical theorists like Shannon and others helped me see that "every- 
thing is political" and that neither researchers nor research methodologies 
are innocent. Again my notions of research changed. I came to see the role 
of the researcher as describing the theory of meaning that was in place 
and then unpacking what happens — both good and bad — when that 
theory operates. 

I still really like research, Kducation, for me, is synonymous with in- 
(juiry. But, feminists and postmodernists ha\e changed my views on what 
research can be expected to do. 1 now think that instead of proving the 
superiority of one method ox er another, all research can do is help a 
learner or a community of learners interrogate their values, but this is 
enough to make research valuable. 

(Changing nncs notions of educational research isn't easy. Back in the 
early days of Whole Language, I must admit that I was attempting to 
operationali/.e my theories of language and language learning in class- 
rooms for purposes of demonstrating the superiority of my ov. n ideas. 1 
don't see my role this way anymore. Research can't provide truth. It may 
lend credence to truth over the long haul, but that's another matter, for 
it involves 'rime' in a geological sense without the stability of rocks as the 
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medium of study. What research can do is help learners put an edj^^e to 
their learning. 

Like Shannon, I think education is about change. Kducational re- 
searchers have more of a responsibility than just to describe what hap- 
pens. / see curriculum researcli as an attempt to dramatize theory in the 
classroom and unpack what happens for purposes of interrogating and clari- 
fying one's values. This is why taking a theoretical stance is important. It 
anchors difference and hence learning. Because there is no anchor in 
eclecticism, the likelihood of an eclectic program of research making a 
difference is nil. The only research criterion for an eclectic program is 
''What works.^" Ckis chambers work. So do skill-and-drill bootcamps. 

The real issue concerns the kind of world you envision and the kind 
of person you want to be. McKenna, Robinson, and Miller have as much 
a philosophical position as do Ohanian, vShannon, and othei Whole Lan- 
guage advocates. Their list of characteristics of good readin^^ instruction 
makes this clear. Importantly, their list is predictable, given the'; world 
view of teaching and research. They have yet to discover that effective 
learners take stances, and that eclecticism is a disease curable by taking 
a position. 

Does this mean that I approv e of everything going on in Whole Lan- 
guage.^ The answer is no, though I do firmly belie\e that Whole Lan- 
guage is the best thing that has happened in education for a long time. 
Although one could charge me with imperialism, here is just a partial list 
of what I see as achievements since Whole Language came on the scene: 

Language 

• Meaning is now accepted as the core of language. 

• We have a new and expanded definition of literacy as well as a 
new understanding of how tlvj eading and writing process works. 

• We ha\'e added tons of new words to our professional vocabular- 
ies (miscue, kidwatching, authentic, etc.) which are being used 
e\en by people who don't believe the same things we do. (lM)r 
those of us who think language is important as it reflects concepts 
and beliefs, this is not so triv ial a matter as those who call it ''jar- 
gon" would ha\ e us belie\ c.) 
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Learning 

• We've learned how to make learnin.^ in sehool fun. 

• We ha\ e a new respeet for children and childhood. 

• We ha\'e new, important insights into langua,i:;e learnin<i; (func- 
tionality, text in context, etc.). 

• We ha\'e a new understanding of the role that language plays in 
learning (\()ice, choice, etc.). 

• We have a new, expanded understanding of cognition (making 
connections, s^orying) and new disrespect for standardized test- 
ing. 

Curriculum 

• We see new possibilities for the language arts curriculum (i.e., 
expanding communication potential). 

• We ha\ e a new respect for children's literature. 

• We\ e learned how to inspire writers rather than train spellers. 

• We'x'c learned to think about curriculum in terms of uninter- 
rupted engagements as well as in terms of strategy instruction. 

• We\e come to see knowledge and knowing differently (social, 
collaboratixe). 

• We\e found a forum within which we can talk to like-minded 
educators in other disciplines. 

• We ha\ e mo\ cd incjuiry to the heart of education. 

Schooling 

• We\ e pro\ ided a solution to the teacher-burnout problem. (More 
teachers and children want to come to school now than before.) 

• We\e affected how the publishing industry works. (We've built 
up I leinemann and, to (juote Ken Cloodman (1 W2), '\lri\ en basal 
publishers to see their psychiatrist*-.") 

• Parents are being in \ ited to collaborate in education for the first 
time. 

• \\ e\ e altered the hierarchical nature of our profession, (biipor- 
tantly, the new, exciting research (juestions are coming from 
classrooms, and teachers, for the first time, are beginning to write 
their ow n identities.) 
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• We've opened the Whole Language rmbrelhu and its presence 
has affected how professional associations conduct business. 
(Most annual programs now look like WLT put them together.) 

• We've begun seriously to affect legiskuix e policy in states like 
Michigan and Kentucky as well as all of the prox inccs of (Canada. 

• We\ e become more self-conscious about whom education em- 
powers. 

.•\s this list suggests — and McKcnna, Robinson, and Miller lament — 
Whole l>anguagc is a positivist's nightmare. It is new philosophy and new 
methods all in one. Shannon hit the nail on the head when he said that 
"Whole Language has not sat still long enough for researchers to c 'uibrate 
their instruments." 

1 suspect it will not sit still in the future, either. 1 think that the 
agenda ahead includes at least the following: 

a. Whole Language \\ ill help educators imdcrstand that dixersity, 
not consensus, puts an edge on learning, (This single statement, 
if understood and taken seriously, could reform the whole of edu- 
cation.) 

h. We shall mo\ e from Whole Language to Whole Literacy by tak- 
ing what we know about the role of language in learning and ap- 
plying it across the curriculum. 

c. We shall truly operationali/e an incjuiry cu''riculum for ourscK cs 
and our children. Said differently, m\ prediction for McKcnna 
and (lompany is not only that research in Whole Language is go- 
ing to g'^t worse before it gets better, but that there is no going 
home again. 

So, where does this lea\ e us? Are there no standards for curriculum 
research.^ 

1 repeat: It depends on your paradigm. Because I am as interested in 
high-(|uality research as the ne\t person, below is a working set of stan- 
dards based on Whole Language insights into the role that language plays 
in learning and that incjuiry plays in education. While some may argue 
that these standards exist in earlier models of incjuiry, too, and that all 
researchers need do is demonstrate that the\ ha\c been true to the stan- 
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dards of research for the paradigm they ha\ e selected, I find the first ar- 
gument reductionistie and the second anti-intellectual. 

Despite progress already made, I still see the de\ elopment of a re- 
search methodology that truly fits the intent of our discipline as one of 
the great unfinished agenda items in our profession (Harstc, 1992). Gi\ en 
that I believe the only thing that research can do is help a learner or a 
community of learners interrogate their values, the arguments that follow 
each standard demonstrate in what ways these new standards obUgatc 
curriculum incjuirers in new, more responsible ways. 

Standard 7. Openness: "Does the research design 
allow us to learn from surprises?" 

Inc|uir\' to be inquiry must he open, 'I'his means that the results are 
unknown. Too often, researchers play a game of ''discovers- learning" and 
delude themselves into believing that this is open inciuiry. 

Openness means that methodology must be able to change to reflect 
growing understandings of what is being studied. As inquirers come to 
(juestion their assumptions and values, what wasn't data all of a sudden 
becomes data, and what was data is no longer of primary interest. 

Openness means that there can be no hidden agendas, no prioritiz- 
ing of knowledge or voice, no attempting to speak for others, no exclud- 
ing participants from certain parts of the process, no creation — other than 
self-creation — of identity. 

Standard 2. Vulnerability: "Can all participants both 
confront and support each other in outgrowing them' 
selves?" 

The research agenda for the *9()s is to make researchers and method- 
ologies speak. Inherent in any stud\ is a set of assumptions and beliefs 
about how the world works. Research cannot give us truth, cannot tell us 
what to teach or how best to learn, and cannot — despite its widespread 
use — tell us a person's dev elopmental level. 

Too often in research, the assuniptions of the researcher are so em- 
bedded in the methodology that thc\ go unexamined. "Subjects" or "in- 
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formants" arc more \ ulnerablc than is the researcher. Confounding the 
issue is the institutionaHzation of research method. Assumptions inher- 
ent in the methodology become canons that are beyond examination. 

(>)nfounding this standard is the difference in pow cr relations in most 
university-sponsored research settings. Notice how often educational re- 
searchers talk of them" rather than saying "\vc!" 

In collaborative research, not only can \vc fellow collaborators snap 
and bite at each other but also one often ends up arguing with oneself 
. . . and losing the argument! Because the agenda is to interrogate and 
come to understand underlying values ^'or purposes of improving instruc- 
tion, the assumptions and beliefs of all participants arc the focus of atten- 
tion. It is, then, an attitude of inquiry, rather than a particular set of 
methods, that dri\ cs the research processes. 

.\ll participants in incjuiry need to assume that at least one tenet in 
their existing theories of the world is wrong and that it is their role to 
uncover which one it is. This is why doubt, rather than certainty, tensions 
rather than standard dev iation, anomaly raehcr than central tendencies, 
are key aspects of the procedures that collaboratix e researchers follow. 
Put in terms of learning thcor\, learners have more to learn by focusing 
on surprises than they have to learn by focusing on predictions based on 
what they already know . 

Standard 3. ReflexMty: "Will the research help us 
examine what readings we are guilty of?" 

"Today," .\ndy Manning (1992) explained, "inciuir\- begins with data 
but is focused on interrogating one's ow n personal theory of the world." 
In the past, research began with someone else's 'I'heory (thus the capi- 
tal T). 1-Vom the postulates of this Theory a hypothesis was formulated. 
Methodology w as the empirical testing of that hypothesis. 'l*he proce- 
dures were (juite simple: l*'irsr the researcher gathered data, and then he 
or she analyzed the data. On the basis of the analysis, the hypothesis w as 
either confirmed or rejected. There were lots of rules in doing experimen- 
tal research, often requiring years and years of training. But. there were 
payoffs too. If you follow ed the rules, the institution of research itself de- 
termined the significance of your research and rewarded you. 
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Assumptions, by their very nature, are invisible, often embedded in 
the lan<2;uat2;cs and cultures in which we are born. To this end, reflexiv- 
ity involves the activ e use of oneself and others as \ chicles for out^row- 
inji; oneself. Reflexivity is different from reflection. It is much more 
aeti\ e. It entails the interro^^ation of why we use the \ ery constructs we 
do to make sense of our world. 

Why, for example, do Whole I.an<2;uage researchers use meaning as 
a frame from which co \ iew the readin<z; process." liy using this construct, 
what other readings are made impossible,^ What are the historical, cul- 
tural, -ind political roots of this construct.^ Britzman (1992) said it more 
cle\ erly, "Kach of us must learn ro ask, 'What readings am I guilty of.'^^' 

The focus of new research is reflexix ity rather than proof. Reflexiv- 
ity acknowledges that the key to better research is the researcher — not 
a better test or a better analytical framework or a better statistical mea- 
sure. 

Tnless underlying assumptions and beliefs change, nothing different 
is likely to happen in classrooms. One can, after all, track errors in read- 
ing whether one is using a reading inventory or gi\ ing a miscue analysis. 
I'nless imderlying assumptions and beliefs change, nothing different is 
likely to happen, despite our use, now, of portfolios in place of standard- 
ized tests. A case in point is that, now, you can even buy ^'standardized 
portfolios," 'I'o change education, one must change the grey matter be- 
tween the right and left ear. 'I'his is reflexivity. There is no other way. 

Standard 4. Connectedness: "Does the research 
begin needed, new conversations in education?" 

There are no spectators, onK participants, in collaborative research. 
(Criteria for research exoK e from the participants themsehes as they en- 
gage in the process. Knowledge is socially constituted. This means that 
what we know depends on the company we keep (Wells, 19S9). What was 
fact yesterday is not fact today. Physicists are now talking about (juarks 
and zygotes rather than atoms. Although atoms were a useful concept, 
nuclear theorists now maintain that this ''oncept restricts thinking. I*\icts, 
l-'leck ( 1<^V>) maintained, are best seen as beliefs in social, historical, and 
cultural time. 
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Our changing \ icws of know ledge have sevcreK ehallcnj^cd the role 
of the individual researeher. K\en the way we eite people in rescareh is 
up for *!;rabs. Bibliographies might be more useful if they cited the 
thought-e()lleeti\ c from which the ideas emanated, rather than limited to 
a list of persons w ho said things so clex erly that direct reference seems 
necessary. 

With the criteria of connectedness we acknowledge the social nature 
of knowing, we invite identity through acknowledgment of our intellec- 
tual roots, i.ittle is gained by acting as if certain ideas did not stand on 
the floor of history. If one is to discuss economic theory intelligently, one 
must deal, for example, with the historical fact of communism: Whether 
or not the idea of communism is one you like, and w hether or not you 
deem it to ha\ e been successful the fact of communism has forever 
changed the course of economic theory, ('ertain thoughts have been 
thought only because of communism's existence; these thoughts would 
not ha\ e been thought had communism not reared its head. 

So, too, in education. Researchers ha\ e an obligation to examine the 
connections of their ideas with other ideas on the floor of history. In that 
discussion, the power of ideas to move the profession forward is clearer. 

In the new, in(|uiry model, research and learning bear much in com- 
mon. From w hat I can tell, they arc mirror images of each odier, with the 
single exception that research recjuires us to make our learning public. It 
is the artifacts of our inxoK cmcnt in research that allow us to search and 
re-search om assumptions and beliefs. These artifacts indeed slow inquir- 
ers down, providing concrete reference points according to which we can 
reconstruct and share with one another the mental journeys that w e have 
tra\ eled. 

One of the most salient features of in(iuiry is its relational character, 
CoUaborauxe in(|uiry means that a co-depcndcnce exists, just as true 
con\ersati(m means that what I say li\es on in the utterances \ou make, 
so collabora;ive researchers actively use each other to outgrow them- 
sehes. There is no delineation of roles. No standing back. 

Nor is there a termination point. Because there is no end-point to 
learning, one merely rests at certain points, takini time to share. These 
are not so n.uich stopjVmg points as observation [)oints — like on a scenic 
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highway, those turn-out areas where one pauses for a few moments to 
survey the scener\\ reassess one's life, nnd reflect on the beauty of nature. 
Presenting to others wliat has been learned, more often than not begins 
new conxersations and new rounds of inquirx' with new collaborators. The 
journey continues. The road goes e\ er on. 

Standard 5. Community: "Does the research reflect 
the kind of people we want to be?'' 

The way we conceptualize curriculum, and the ([uestions we ask 
about it, will have a critical impact on the kinds of school settings we 
shape. Instructional research is a moral activity inxoK ing commitments 
to, and beliefs in, people and the role we en\ ision schools playing in a 
democracy. 

(Classrooms are not here to silence children, but ^o hear from them. 
In a democracy, schools are not to marginalize teachers and students, but 
to hear all the many voices. It is by hear ng all xoices that new conversa- 
tions are begun about the kind of life we want to live and the kind of 
people we want to be. Strong democratic communities are shaped when 
we know what contribution each voice makes, when we collectix ely take 
new action (I larste & Short, 1989). 

Improx ing the cjuality of life experienced in schools calls for oppor- 
tunities for teachers and students alike to experience themselves as learn- 
ers, engaging together in building, criticjuing, and transcending their 
present realities. Through collaboratix e incjuiry, learners of all ages form, 
rex ise, and re-form their understandings of the world, including hov* it 
might work more democratically. 

Because schools are the means to something else, educational incjuiry 
focuses on change rather than description. (Airriculum is a \ehicle for 
() cring planned in\ itations to live a new reality based on what we already 
know, what we are trying to figure out, and what we believe we might 
become. 

The criterion of community is meant to insure that our research is 
"educative," to use Dewey's term ( Kducati\e experiences have a 
future about them. Operationally, educational in(juirers must take respon- 
sibility ibr what their research does and how it is used. If it doesn't ben- 
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efit teachers and children, it ought to be abandoned, for it constitutes 
what Dewey called "miseducation/' 

Instructional research rooted in the inquiry concept of research will 
be as infinitely varied as are the lives of learners who inquire there. The 
key is conversation. Instructional research rooted in inquiry is designed 
to alter the very wa\ that learners sec knowledge as well as the lole that 
language and other sign systems play in knouing, not as experimental 
conditions, but as direct experiences in conversational living. Education 
as inquiry means that it all hinges on curricular invitations that encour- 
age new conversations and hence new ways of li\ ing lives in classrooms. 
Said differently, instructional research premised on in(|uiry encourages 
openness, \ ulnerability, refiexix ity, connectedness, and community. 

'I oo often we evaluate new programs with old eyes. 'I'he time is right 
to ask new (juestions. This is not so much up for debate as it is an expres- 
sion of new reality and a new world order in education. 
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State University of New Yorli at Albany 

. . . he would never permit himself to fall into the muve errors of 
those who try to read some favorite private doctrine into every 
poet they like of every nation or every ai^e. And Mark abhorred the 
smuif assurance with which second-rate left-winif critics find 
aJumbrati(ms of dialectical materialism in everyone who ever 
wrote from Homer and Shakespeare to whomever they happen to 
like in recent times. If the poet is to their fancy, then he is clearly 
seen to he preachini^ to the class strui^i^le. If they do not like him 
then they are able to show that he was really a forefather of 
fascism. And all their literary heroes are revolutionary leaders, 
and all their favorite villains are capitalists and Nazis. 

Thomas Merton, reflecting on the focus of his teacher 
at Columbia, the young Mark Van Doren— he taught 
the literature itself rather than the then fashionable 
leftist political interpretations, (from "Mentors," In A 
Thomas Merton Reader, Thomas P. McDonnell, 
editor, New York: Doubleday, p. 233,) 
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(larl Smith of KRICi requested that I write an integrative, evaUiatix'e 
reaction to the original debate presentations published in this \ oUime, It 
was clear that he expected I would probably side more with the '^against'' 
Whole Language side than with the '^for** Whole Language perspective. 
He was correct in that supposition, with the e\ idence presented in this 
Nolume permitting no other conclusion, at least for anyone who holds tra- 
ditional *-':ientific values, as I do. Kven so, as will become clear. I believe 
many of the educational practices prescribed by Whole I^anguage enthu- 
siasts deser\ e a place in school. / am no! against Whole Language, bia 
rather I am unconvinced of its effectiveness, especially relative to alterna- 
tives. 

The issues that need to be discussed are so varied that I found it im- 
possible to construct a coherent, seamless response. What I offer instead 
are replies to important questions that ought to be considered as part of 
a discussion of Whole Language. I provide answers much as I would in 
a news conference, not worrying about the formalities of academic cita- 
tion, with a few exceptions that seem to me to be especially notev.orthy. 
'I'his is consistent with the informality of the other papers, ('onsistent 
with them as well. I append a bibliography of articles and books that are 
pertinent to the issues cov ered in this commentary. 

Before getting to the cjuestions, let me provide a bit of background 
for those readers who may not be familiar with me or my work, so that 
they may have some context for ev aluating the points I raise here. First 
of all, I identify myself principally as a research-oriented educational psy- 
chologist. I have studied both basic issues relevant to education (e.g., 
children's ability to use imager\ in learning from text, monitoring during 
reading) as well as large-scale interventions intended U) develop many as- 
pects of literacy. .Although I am best known for my experimental research. 
I have used a v ariety of methodologies throughout my career, from ihink- 
aloud analyses to ethnographic interviews. Kspecially in the last five 
years, my work has been a blend of ({uantitative and (jualitative research 
aimed at understanding the structure and dynamics of effectiv e, educa- 
tor-developed comprehension strategies instruction. 

My eclectic j^crspeciive both on reading and on reading research is 
being received well in the schoolplace. One reason is thai my points of 
v iew arc grounded in classrooms: I spend a great deal of time in schools. 
s(Mnctimcs torn^allv obscrv ing as pari n\\\ siudv, bui often less formallv. 
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simply continuing a lifelong education about the nature of schooling in 
America. Although I ha\'c never taught primary reading, my vision of 
beginning reading instruction is not just an abstract one; it is informed, 
rather, by many concrete experiences in elementary* classrooms through- 
out the United States and Canada and by many interactions with primary 
teachers from around the world. One Maryland teacher described me as 
"the professor who sits on the floor and listens to my reading groups." To 
be certain, however, there is also an abstract side, for I have read and re- 
flected on virtually all of the literature alluded to in the current Whole 
I^anguage debate— and I wrote some of it as well! 

Although I have a bona fide scientific interest in primary reading 
education, my greatest motivation for working in the area of early literacy 
is a deep desire for everv' child to develop to his or her fullest potential. 
1 believe that this maximizes the likelihood that a child can grow up to 
live freely, happily, and as fully informed and empowered as possible. 

Real freedom comes only through full participation in society. For the 
entire history of the I'nited States, success in conventional schooling, 
which largely reduces to accjuisition of conventional literacy and 
numeracy, has empowered children of the disenfranchised, so that they 
can participate more completely in American life than their parents did. 
If there is one thing that is certain about 2()th-century American life, the 
melting pot worked very well for mrany groups, and schooling played an 
important part in the process (e.g., Oemin, 1988). .\lthough school is used 
to achic\ e political goals (e.g., Oemin, 1989), Patrick Shannon's assertion 
that, ''since the turn of the century, schools hav e . . . reinforcc[d] . . . so- 
cial biases and political injustices," (see above, p. 9f)) is at best a blatant 
oxerstatement and, probably more realistically, not consistent with the ex- 
periences of most Americans, I doubt that Shannon would receive much 
support for his claims about schooling and its effects from the children 
and grandchildren of immigrants who increased their socio-economic 
le\el over that of their ancestors, in part through success in American 
schools, people who achieved much more in the I'nited States than 
would have been possible in their ancestors' countries. ^*es, some schools 
do better for ethnic minorities and disadx antaged groups than do others — 
for example, see Bryk, I.ee, and I lollandN (199,S) compelling analysis of 
education in America's ( Catholic high schools. Yes, some groups continue 
to experience difficulties in school — for example, economicalK disad\an- 
lageii African-Americans and Spanish-speaking Americans. Kven so. 
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schooling is not the monolichically opprcssix c force chat Shannon su^y;^csts 
it to he. 1 note especially that exceptionally well-informed critics of 
American policies toward children, including welt-respected scholars who 
are imambi<;uously liberal in their political preierences (e.^., Cirubb & 
La/crson, 1988), do not advance the extreme conclusions about school- 
ing; that Shannon and similarly minded social-critical theorists do. 

When social-critical theorists report that schooling is an instrument of 
tiie privileged for social oppression, they are tellin<; us more about their 
construal of America than about the state of American schooling. I am 
aware of social-critical analyses of the institutions of gox ernment and 
church that are similar in many ways to Shannon's remarks in this debate. 
The themes of <!;ender, race, and class oppression recur — mindlessly so, 
in my opinion — re<;ardless of the institution under consideration, I take 
seriously the perspective of Louise Rosenblatt (1978) and others that 
meanin<; is a transaction between a reader and a text, with the ''text" in 
the present discussion bein<!; school, especially conventional reading in- 
struction. As someone who experienced a strong Piagctian tradition dur- 
ing my graduate school years, I also recogni/e that a person's beliefs can 
take o\ er completely in construction of an interpretation, with the result 
being an egocentric understanding, one sensible only to like-minded in- 
dix iduals. Many social-critical analyses seem to me to be egocentric in this 



M\ view of the world is more straightforward and much more empiri- 
cal than that of the social-critical supporters of Whole Language. My per- 
specti\ e on ev idence is that if it looks like a duck, (|uacks, and waddles, 
it's a duck — not something else! At the same time, 1 recogni/e that some 
social-critical theorist may argue that race, gender, and class affect bird life 
as well, with w hat seems to be a duck actually being a peacock, forced to 
act like a duck, overcome by opjuession unleashed by birds of different 
colors, genders, and/or higher perches in the pecking order because their 
plumage draws more dollars in the capitalist marketplace. In general, 1 ig- 
nore these anaKses. and, for the most part, I do so in what follows. In par- 
licular. my commentary retlects greater respect for the scientific ev idence 
about early reading and primary reading education that ba^ been gener- 
ated in the past (juarter cenrurx than ilid the Whole 1 .anguage advocates 
in the San Anroni(» debate. 
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Is there compelling evidence that Whole Language 
instruction is more effective than other forms of 
reading instruction? 

■\(). There is not a substantial body of ex idence tliat would eompel 
a person witli conventional scientific values to conclude that W hole Lan- 
^ua^e instruction is more etTccti\ c than alternative forms of bc^innin^ 
literacy instruction. Those few attempts to study Whole Lanji;ua^e in- 
strucfion scientifically arc so muddled methodoloj^;ically that little can be 
made of the outcomes. That is why Janice .\lmasi, Barbara Palmer, Linda 
Cjambreil, and I concluded that Whole Kan<;ua<!;e instruction is largely 
unstudied (Almasi, Palmer, (jambrclK & Pressley, in press). To the ex- 
tent thiu the available research is intcrpretable, howexer, there is little in 
the way of support for Whole Lan<;ua^e. Vo^ every difference faxorin^ 
Whole Lan.i^ua^e o\er basals or some alternatix e form of conventional 
instruction, there is a corrcspondin*; failure to find an effect of Whole 
Lanji;ua^c relative to other lan<;ua^e-arts rcachin*;. 1 am reluctant to con- 
clude, howex'cr. that Whole Lan^ua*;e does not "work'' relative to other 
approaches — that is, 1 sincerely beliex e that it has yet to be tested well. 

I reco^i;ni/.c that assumin<; Whole l.an.i^ua^e to be scientifically test- 
able is to assume a lot in the eyes of man\' Whole Lan<;ua^e enthusiasts. 
They often ar^ue, as Ohanian did in the current debate, that the approach 
cannot be cxaluatcd because it is exjiected to affect competencies other 
than those reflected by standardized measures, h'ine, so identif\ those 
competencies, and competent reading researchers will find ways to mea- 
sure them. 1 am struck that Oiianian, in particular, attributed (juite a few 
behaviors to Whole l.an<;ua<;c students that potentially could be mea- 
sured in studies comparin<^ Whole Lan;i;ua<;c and more conventional read- 

instruction: interpretations of te\t, affective reactions to literature, 
nimibcr of hooks read and/or bou.ii;ht. book-sharing ev cuts, empathy w ith 
classmates, and amount of writing. If Whole Lan.ii;ua;.:;e enthusiasts did 
make comparisons between the instruction thev favor and more tradi- 
tional approaches-- comparisons involvim; dependent variables like the 
ones cited by Ohanian — and if \\ hole Lan^ua^e students did fare better, 
the case for W hole Lam^ua.LiC v\ould be much stronger i ban it is. 

It is V cr\ disturbing tha^ \\ hole 1 .an^ua^c entbusjasts do not run the 
studies that miizht inform us better abotit the intervention tbe\ so lieailiK 
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embrace. To claim, instead, that measurement of Wiioie .Lan^uaj2;e ef- 
fects is impossible, is to place the study of reading instruction on a par 
w ith the pscudoscientific pursuits of l'l-X)s, out-of-body experiences, and 
poltergeists. Anyone who wishes to impose their view of curriculum on 
the nation's students should do better than that, although 1 recognize that 
in the politically correct 199()s, the decidedly unscientific, social-critical 
rhetoric of vocal Whole Language enthusiasts is persuasive in some de- 
cision-making circles. 

One reason that I urge a commitment to study Whole I^anguage more 
completely and rigorc usly is because I am impressed by the claims of 
many teachers that Whole I>anguage works. On the other hand, I am also 
impressed that many teachers have told me that Whole Language is l\iil- 
ing their students. One Los Angeles teacher recently expressed her con- 
cern to me in a public meeting by proclaiming that Whole I^anguage was 
doing a great deal to usher in "post-liternte (lalifornia," with the major- 
ity-educator audience indicating their agreement by applause. The nation 
needs to know if that teacher's and the audience's perceptions are \ alid. 

Marvin Simncr of the Lnix ersity of Western Ontario recently related 
at the convention of the American Psychological Association the many 
laudator^' comments that the (Canadian Psychological Association received 
from teachers across (Canada when the association critici/.ed proN incial 
Ministries of Kducation efforts to impose Whole Language as an exclu- 
sive approach to literacy instruction. Were these teachers celling the OPA 
about real problems with Whole Language? We do not know , but if the 
difficulties are real, we should find out. I suspect a great deal could be 
learned about elementary reading by studying carefully the concerns of 
teachers w ho } crceix c that Whole Language does not work, document- 
ing wh\ they \ iew Whole Language to be failing their students, followed 
by careful studies e\ aluating those claims and perceptions as objcctixely 
as possilile. 

In summary- on this issue, although I cannot endorse Whole Language 
based on the c\ idcncc currently available, my view is that the issue of 
Whole Language should be studied much more carefully and completely 
than ir has been in the past. The failure thus far to test Whole Language 
(i(}es nor inij^K that the method docs md affect the dexelopmcnt of 
children's litcracx: con\crscK\ a recommendation to analy/c W hole Lan 
guagc ihorouuliK ought not to be interpreted as an interest in Whole 
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Lan^ua^c exclusively. Rather, m\ perspcetix e is that a variety of alterna- 
tives to current primary reading instruction should be inx estigated inten- 
sixely as an inte<!;ral part of deciding how and whixz to teach American 
students. 

What is my perspectiue on the definition of Whole 
Language? 

'I1ie participants in the debate seem to be operating as classical con- 
cept theorists, hclicx ing that there has to be a distinctive feature list if 
there is to be a concept. In fact, there are fu/./.y concepts in this world, 
and Whole Language is one of them. I suspect that I"m in a 99 and '^Vu)u7( 
pure Whole Language classroom when there are both (a) authentic lit- 
eracv ev ents occurring, including reading and discussion of excellent lit- 
erature as well as writing, and (b) little or no isolated skills instruction. 
Although this is a two-feature list, a moment's reflection makes obvious 
how fu/y.y each of the features is: Is it Whole Language if the excellent 
literature is in a basal? If the writing is '*taking dictation" or copying mes- 
sages from the board? If c\ en one or two children are pulled out for phon- 
ics remediation? 

One rhetorical tactic that scholars use when ihey want to derail a dis- 
cussion is to insist on a precise definition of the concept under consider- 
ation, when they know \ery well that the concept is an ill-defined one. 
That is how I read some of the attempts to force this Whole Language 
debate to focus on defmiiion. All of the participants in this debate had 
prototypical Whole Language classrooms in their mind\ eye. Prov iding 
a concrete prototype is one way to convey fu/./.y concepts. Perhaps future 
discussions might include videotapes or other presentations of prototypi- 
cal Whole Language ciassrcx^ms for the benefit of audience members who 
might not yet ha\ e a \ ision of Whole Language. Nothing will be gained 
b\ continuing the pursuit of an exacting feature list, howexer, for with 
fu/./.y concepts, the features just cannot be specified exactly. 

What are the potentially positive aspects of Whole 
Language? 

Manx Whole Language components ha\ e been \alidated a affecting 
literacv positncK in \ariotis ua\s. These components include reading of 
auihciuic literature, dail\ writing, and c(H)pcrati\c literacx cxpciiences. 
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MorcoNcr, tlicrc is no doubt that there arc now more of these desirable 
aeti\ ities in Ameriean sehools than when my .generation dialo<!;ued with 
our teaehers about Diek and Jane, in part beeause of the W hole I .an^uage 
movement. 

Despite some Whole Language claims that components such as daily 
writing emanated only beeause of their perspectix e, there is no doubt that 
rieiier seientifie anaKses of writing, such as those offered by i.inda Mower 
and i)a\ id Hayes |e.g., I-'lower & Hayes, did much to stimulate 

daily writing in American classrooms. Despite Whole Language claims 
that increased reading of authentic literature in American classrooms is 
due exclusivcK to Whole Language, reading of authentic texts was also 
stimulated by increased understanding of the need to build students' 
knowledge, knowledge that can be conveyed in part through experienc- 
ing high-(|uality literature, w ith much of this work conducted by Richard 
Anderson, David Pearson [e.g., Anderson & Pearson, 19<S4] and their as- 
sociates at the Illinois (Center for the Study of Reading. 

Fa en though Whole Language includes effecti\ e components, that 
does not mean that any gi\en mix of them works. I**or example, in a re- 
lated area, 1 know of a number (»f thinking-skills packages thar include 
man\ indixidual strategies that have been \alidared. i^\en though the 
indi\ idual strategics work when taught alone, the packages do little for 
students' thinking (see Nickerson, iVM-kins, ts: Smith, 19<S5), probably 
because the strategies are taught pro\ iding neither guidance about, nor 
practice in, their coordination. Packages of effectixe Whole I>anguage 
components ma\ fail because of an analogous lack of coordination. 

An additional complication is that the effecti\ e Whole Language in- 
gredients arc mixed with ineffective ingredients. McKenna, Robinson, 
and Miller make much of recent failures to prcKli idence in faxor of 
(ioodinan\ idea that readers should rely hcax ils semantic context 
clues for decoding, an important instructional practice in the Whole Lan- 
guage approach. It is not known how much iiarm such a weak strategy 
does to the overall Whole 1 .anguage package, but there is the possibility 
I hat effective and ineffective components cancel each other oiu in some 
W hole Language classrooms. 
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Are there effective forms of instruction not included 
in Wiiole Language? 

As I compliment the Whole Language community for embracing 
some attractive components, I want to emphasi/.e that there are other 
eT^ectixe forms of instruction that Whole Language either ignores or ac- 
tively opposes. As Marilyn Adams (1990) made so clear in her book, the 
track record is unambiguous with respect to instruction intended to de- 
velop phonemic awareness. That instruction makes a positive difference 
in long-term reading achievement. Kxplicit decoding instruction defi- 
nitely increases the reading achiex ement of many children as well, again 
a topic eminently re\ iewed by .\dams (1990), Kxplicit instruction in the 
form of one-to-one tutoring, such as Reading Recox ery and Sla\ in's Suc- 
cess for AIL promote the hteraoy of man\ children who experience diffi- 
culties learning to read in classrooms. Wasik and Slavin's (1993) review- 
is extremely informatix e about tutoring interx entions, all of which are 
more explicitly instructional than classroom life faxored by Wliole Lan- 
guage enthusiasts. Kxi^icit comprehension strategies instruction is desir- 
able from my perspectiv e, with its \alidations generally positix e to date. 
I)e\ elopment of a sophisticated repertoire of comprehension strategies 
for children seems to recjuire more explicit instruction than the Whole 
Language community endorses (see Pressle\ et al.. 1992). 

In summar\ on this point, there are a number of different interven- 
tions and reading instructional tactics that seem effecti\e, at least with 
some children. Some of these are consistent with Whole Language phi- 
losophy, and others arc not. Notabb, the ones that are not compatible 
ha\e been developed and researched since the original conceptualization 
of Whole Language in the 19W)s. Well-validated, more explicit primarx 
reading insiruction really is more modern than Whole Language, in the 
sense that its conceptualization is more recent, for Whole Language was 
conceived in the late 19r)()s and 197()s (see Prcssle\, in press, for more 
about the modernit\ of explicit instruction compared to Whole Lan- 
guage). Lven so, some of the increasingK old-fashioned instruction that 
is Whole Language should not be forgonen, for it is an attractive part of 
clementar\ schoohnu. 
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No one could miss that I am r^ot supportit/e of the 
Whole Language community. Why am I not, if so 
much of what they have to offer is valuable? 

The case is overwhelming that many in the Whole I^an^ua^e eom- 
mimity are attempting; to repress data and opinions critieal of their point 
of view. That offends me. 1 am completely supporci\ e of seientitle open- 
ness and construetive dialogue between seientists, educators, and other 
stakeholders in education, including scholars in the field of primar\' read- 
ing. As MeKenna, Robinson, and Miller have claimed. Whole Language 
enthusiasts are differentially attcntix e to supportive data and ignoring of 
nonsupportive data. In fact, my reading of the literature is that the Whole 
Language community uncritically accepts ever\- snippet of data that could 
be interpreted as consistent with Whole I^anguage (e.g., poorly controlled 
comparisons of Whole Language with alternative approaches), while dis- 
paraging any \ iewpoint, however well-informed, that is not supportix e of 
Whole Language (e.g., claiming that decoding researchers offer "thalido- 
mide for the mind." as one Whole Language theorist did in a prominent 
public forum sexeral years ago). Researchers who dare to differ with the 
Whole I>anguage perspectixe are labeled as uncaring, political manipu- 
lators who engage in repression, much as Shannon implied of his oppo- 
nents in the present debate. 

And there is worse, including on one occasion sexeral years ago, when 
a prominent member of the Whole Language community declared pub- 
licly that the v')nl\ Vv a\ to deal with his con\ entional reading instruction 
debate (opponent would be to "forge a siUer bullet, for that is what is 
needed to kill a \ ampire." Such rhetoric is not the stuff of the intelligent 
discussion and reflection thut needs to occur as part of ex aluating primary 
reading instruction, but rather is intended to intimidate. When I hear 
members of the Whole Language comuiunity speak of repression, 1 
sometimes wonder if the\ are not projecting — in the Freudian sense of 
the term as a defense mechanism — rheir own tendencies ont<^ the beha\- 
iors of others. Whether they are or not. I would be less than candid if I 
did not indicate that I belie\c some comnicntary from the \\"hole Lan- 
guage communitN has been inrolcrabK disrespectful of those who hold 
jKTspcctivcs different fiom their own. 

I spend a lot of time interacting with rhc practice communitN. and 
\h:\\ permits another msi^lii with res|>ec{ to intimidation U\ some \\ he)lc 
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Lan^ua^i!;c enthusiasts. 1 ha\ c encountered a number of teachers who are 
under orders from their central offices or principals to comply strictly w ith 
Whole Lanfi!;uaj>;e, Sexeral teachers ha\ c told me about how they respond 
to these directi\ cs by smufi!;gling phonics into their classrooms and keep- 
\ng the materials well-hidden from super\ isors, taking very great risks 
because they are convinced that at least some of their students need more 
than Whole Language, 'lliese are often \ery well-respected teachers, 
with years of professional experience. Somehow, the Whole Language 
community's freciuent claims of honoring teachers' decision making seem 
hollow as I recall such incidents. 

In summary on this point, despite the Whole Language community's 
public embrace of terms like "dialogue" and "emancipation,'' prominent 
members of their community seem to prefer a monologue with respect 
to discussion of Whole Language and primar\- reading; some Whole Lan- 
guage practitioners prefer a shackling of other teachers to practices com- 
patible with Whole Language philosophy rather than permitting their 
colleagues to make professional decisions that might contlict with the 
Whole Language world view. So I return the rhetorical cpiestion to the 
Whole Language camp that they ser\ed up to the scientists in this de- 
bate: "Who the hell arc you?" If you are nor academic and professional 
piacticc bullies, some of you act like you are; if you are not hypocritical 
in your commitments to dialogue and emancipation, it certainly seems 
that some of you are. 

Surely, S have more reseruations about Whole 
Language than the rhetorical and political tactics of 
its supporters. What are my conceptual problems 
with Whole Language? 

First, there is an incredibly hca\y emphasis on literature rather than 
content-area reading in many Whole Language classrooms. Students' in- 
dividual differences in interest arc largeK ignored, despite claims of hon- 
oring student choice. As a kid, I far preferred science to literature, and I 
still prefer science to literature! Ms \ ision of an emancipated school 
would be one in which a child, such as I was. c(uild read considerable 
amounts of science as part (^f literacy instruction. 1 wonder if Ohanian's 
tech students felt cmaiuinatcd as she foiccd the llter;itiuc she lo\ed on 
(hem. 
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Xsecond probioin is the Whole Lani^iiai^e ne<i;Iect of indi\ idiial dif- 
ferences in student rcsponsix ity to Whole Langiia^^e instruction, with 
such indifference likely to impact neiz;ati\ el\ on the lon^^-tcrm achiex e- 
nient and motivation of many students. We know that students w ho arc 
doini; poorly in the primary i^rades are at f!;rcat risk for academic undcr- 
achievement and loni^-tcrm declines in academic motivation (e.g.. Pearl, 
1982). Poor performance in the eiementarx curriculum and low self-es- 
teem by the end of the grade-school years predict bad things to come. 
'I'hus, I was disturbed by Susan Ohanian's discussion of Bob, a middle- 
school non-reader. For most Bobs, there arc potential solutions to their 
reading problems, although ones that may be too explicit in their instruc- 
tional emphasis for Whole Language dexotees such as Ohanian. 'Hicre 
is substantial scientific exidence, both old (see Rohxver, 1973) and new 
(sec (ilay, 1991 ), that some students need more explicit instruction than 
others. ImportantK, some forms of explicit instruction are better than 
other forms of explicit instruction, and some types of explicit instruction 
xxork better xvith some students than xvith others. (Jixen that, Ohanian's 
report (^f Bob's failure to respond to the explicit teaching that xxas offered 
to him is impossible to interpret. 

I^ffectixe instruction includes altcrnatix es, xvith many of the effectixe 
alternatives for xveaker primary-lcx el readers inxolving intensixc, explicit, 
one-on-one decoding and comprehension instruction, as I discussed ear- 
her. Ciiven the possibility of axoiding long-term literacy problems through 
instructional changes tailored to students' indi\ idual tiifficulties in school, 
I X iexv teachers as irresponsible who iet students flounder, especially 
when the decision is an exphcit one, principulK motix ated b\ a determi- 
nation to keep all students x\edded to one form of teaching. Sadly, I know 
of occasions \xhcn teachers committed to Whole Language refused to pro- 
xide more explicit instruction to students in need because it xxould not 
haxe been consistent x\ith Whole Language philosophy. 

A third conceptual concern is x\itii the Whole Language pcrspectixe 
on the determination of human beha\ ior, cspcciallv reiatixe to x\hut they 
claim are the x iexx s of the scientific community. Despite Slumnon's im- 
pression to the c(Mitrar\v there are many scientific t\pcs who beliexe xcr\ 
siKMigK in the contextual dcici minalion of bclun ior. w iih majur and in- 
nuciuial c(mic\tualist theoretical positions offcrcti b\ Wi^otskx. 
Bn»nfenliic,incr. Bandura. Mist hcl, PcppiM. I^ahcs. ( l()k\ ,md others. No 
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one could read my ow n work, for example, and come aw ay w ith anything; 
hut a sense that 1 am a dyed-in-the-wool contextualist. 

Paradoxically, an important ditTercnce between members of the sci- 
entific community who are contextualists and the Whole 1 .an<i;uajj;e theo- 
retical camp is that the Whole Lan^ua.i^e enthusiasts actually seem to hold 
an exireme. obsolete, somewhat anti-contextualist \ iew about the natu- 
ralness of literacy development: The CJoodmans in the late l%()s ar^>;ued 
that reading; and wiitin<^ were natural consec|uences of experience in 
hi<!;h-(iuality literLicy en\ iroimients. Just as (Ihonisky believed that hu- 
mans are hard-wired to ac(|uire lan<i;ua<i;e when <;i\'en exposure to it, the 
(Goodmans presumed that humans naturally learn to read and write as a 
conscciuence of hi<!;h-(|uality, socially-mediated print and literary exents 
((ioodn.nm & (ioodman, 1^)79). In the \^Mh. no one with an informed 
opinion takes seriously the notion that humans evoh ed to be able to read 
and write. <i:i\ en print and literary exiK^ricnces. Readin.ii; and w ritin<i: are 
clearly pi<!;<!;ybacked on to other psychological functions that developed 
in humans for different purposes. In fact. biolo<z;ists who have thou^ii;ht 
hard about this issue are convinced that explicit instruction is recjuired if 
people are to learn to read and write (see Bertelson & DeCieldcr, 19(S9; 
Kiberman & Libcrman, IWO). 

Xfoiirth conceptual concern is with Whole Kan.i;ua<z;e advocates' will- 
in<z;ness to interpret the \ iews of sin<;le teachers. When only the testimony 
of an indi\ idual teacher is considered, it is impossible to know which jxirts 
of his or her experiences and perceptions are specific to that teacher's 
classroom and which parts are shared by others who teach. In my own 
research on comprehension stratc^i^ies instruction. 1 ha\ e been clearly 
demarcating perceptions and experiences common to a number of teach- 
ers as well as individual differences between teachers in their perceptions 
and experiences. A rich portrait of undcrsiandin<;s about teaching can 
cmer<z;e from such analyses (see Presslev et al., 1992). Such research re- 
(juires collaboration with a number of teachers, with respectfiil attention 
to both their \oices in unison and when the\ arc sin.i;in<i; different parts. 

Alih()u<!;h 1 urj^c careful .aicniion to the \oices of committed and con- 
\ inced Whole 1 ,an.i;ua.uc teachers, belie\ in.i; that the\ can be informal i\c 
about how to studx Whole l.anuuau.* sensibK and scnsiti\eU. 1 am cm- 
phatit about not o\ eri'cnciali/.in.u from individual Whole l.an^ua^c 
icachcis' perspccti\ e"> .d>oui the mcth/'d's en*Hac\: I ha\c heard the 
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voices of many other American and (Canadian teachers who percei\ e 
Whole Language to be ineffective, especially with children who are al- 
ready at risk for reading failure. (I might add that these perceptions of 
concerned teachers arc consistent with the small amount of data a\ailable 
in ex aluation of W hole Language effects on at-risk learners [Stahl and 
Miller, 1989],) Teachers who are critical of Whole Language deserx e to 
have their experiences and opinions taken into consideration as part of 
the Whole I^anguage debate, but this is something that definitely has not 
occurred when only teachers w ho support Whole Language have been 
admitted to the conversation. 

In short, researchers need to listen respectfully to the reports of more 
different kinds of teachers than the Whole Language scholarly commu- 
nity has done to date. In particular, e\hausti\e (jualitative analyses of 
teacher perceptions about Whole Language effects — both positi\ e and 
negative — might be levealing about what to measure in order to docu- 
ment Whole Language effects. Although any one teacher's perceptions 
may be idiosyncratic, recurring teacher claims about the effects of curricu- 
lum are often going to be based on actual effects. 

A fifth conceptual complaint is that the xoices of childreii who are 
likely to be negatixely affected by poor reading instruction are missing 
from Whole Language presentations, or their voices are filtered by Whole 
Language teachers or by academics supportix e of Whole Language. I do 
not find credible that the persistent complaints about conxentional in- 
struction offered by Whole Language teachers and social-critical theorists 
are the \ iewpoints of the poor, the disadvantaged, and the excluded. (In 
fact, I find it offensiv e when middle-class and upper middle-class profes- 
sionals presume to speak for the poor!) Were we to begin to hear large 
numbers of the disadv antaged and excluded- -or even provable majori- 
ties of teachers and other professionals who are committed more to the 
education of the disadvantaged than to ideologies such as social criticism 
and Whole Language — describing high-(|ualit\, conventional literiic\ in- 
struction as oppressive, I would begin to take the charge seriously. So 
long as the indictment of non-Whole I .anguage reading instruction comes 
from completely committed Whole Language teachers* however, I would 
assume thai ii is pan of the game of one-upmanship thai teachers pla\ in 
their ideological conmnmities, part of making the case that the instruc- 
tion the\ tjffcr is better than the instruc rion oficrcd b\ other teachers. As 
l<»nii as the t hargc romcs Irom universit\ people, I will assume that the 
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rhetoric is part of the ^ame of one-upmanship that imi\ ersity professors 
play. Social-critical theorists arc doin^]; what they can to promote the re- 
spectability of their perspectives relative to scientific analyses of rcadin^^; 
instruction. 'Vo date, these ha\e fared much better in academic circles 
where one reflects on the relative merits of the scientific analysis of read- 
ing and critical theorists' pronouncements. 

What might researchers do next? 

The critical theorists and I a^rec that there is reason for concern about 
the state of schooling at the end of the 2()th century. My worries are based 
on scientific analyses rather than on social-critical assumptions, howe\ er. 
Not only do .'\mcrican students perform poorly on standardized tests but 
also their inabilities t(> write, read, and problem-soh e at desirable levels 
also come thr()U«;h both In informal reports from educators and in formal 
studies of these competencies (see Frcssley, Kl-Dinary, & Brown, 1992). 

I do not believe, however, that shifting away from conx entional lit- 
eracy instruction to a Whole Language approach will necessarily impro\e 
the situation, not e\en with respect to reading and writing, as Whole 
Language enthusiasts argue, based on philosophical positions that they 
find compelling. Rather, my hest guess is that if there really is some op- 
timal form of literacy instruction, the best of Whole Language compo- 
nents, outstanding decoding instruction, and excellent one-to-one 
remediation will be included in a mix of instructional elements occurring 
throughout a school day. The interxeinion will be rich, the alternati\es 
numerous, the possibilities open. 

Lnfortunatcly, there is no reasonable conceptual umbrella under 
which one might integrate the many potential components in an optimal 
package, no reliable approach to combining attracti\'e and validated ele- 
ments of instruction to shape an erfectixe whole. In fact, the \cr\ real 
pt)ssibility is that a throwing together of effecti\ e indi\ idual components 
will result in incoherent instruction. The research community needs to 
wark collaboratively uirh the practice commimit\ to de\ise integrative 
instructional models and to test the models, as they arc clexcloped. 

McKcnna, Kobitison. and Miller are right in their assertion that c\- 
ccllcnr research in reading education inxoK cs multiple rcscarc^h fiicthods. 
rhc\ aic aN<> collect that leading spokespersons for educational research 
;irc catling Inr mcihodolouicalK eclectic |irogr.niimanc research. ( lonsis- 
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tent with those perspecti\ es, my ow n work in recent years on comprehen- 
sion strategies instruction has invoK ed a mixture of methods, from lar^^e- 
n experiments to indix idiial case studies, from use of standardized tests 
as dependent iiieasiires to teacher testimonies, from well-controlled, 
decontextuali/ed studies to fully-contextuali/.ed, (|uasi-experimental in- 
\ estif^ations. 

As I do my multi-method studies of elementary literac\ instruction, 
howexer. I am struck in particular that none of the luminaries who was 
cited in the debate as endorsing!; multiple-method research pro.i^rams on 
early reading instruction is carrying out that kind of research pr()i!;ram. 
That is. many more profess multi-method research efforts in literacx than 
carry out multi-method research proj^rams, 

I Ikin c experienced .ureat increases in my personal understandm<i t)f 
the nature of effectixe comprehension strategies instruction hecause I 
used multiple methods: the information my colleaiiues and 1 have pro- 
\ ided to the nation and the profession in recent years is much richer than 
the conclusions I produced earlier in m\ career (see Pressley et aL. 1 W2). 
Thus, I speak from experience in ur^^ini^ other researchers to plan re- 
search pro.S!;rams usin^ multiple lenses to examine important aspects ot 
earl\ literacx. inchidin^s; the nature and effects of Whole Lan<iua.ue, either 
as currentK construed or as revised. 

What next for the practice community? 

In the last fixe years, 1 ha\e studied intensixeU comprehension strat- 
egics instruction programs dcx ised and implemented In educators. The 
starting point for these echicators was some knowledge of comprehension 
strategies inierxentions as studied h\ readinu researchers. The instruction 
desij^ned b\ these educat{>rs went far he\ond the vision of the academ- 
ics, however. 1 hope that there are educators who are read\ t(» take a hand 
in dexelopinu instruction that inteizrates the benefits of W hole Lani^uaue, 
phonics, and whatever else mii^ht be defensible in the mix. 1 expect that 
such etUicator-desi^netl instruction will be more than the enxisionmenr 
of either the (ioodmans (»r the decoding researchers, one rhat captuies the 
best of b(»th \iew points and mnre. If ihcre is to be better primai\ read- 
ing instruction than currently exists, ediuMtors will be hea\il\ in\(>l\eti 
in the desiun and leimcment (it it. In doum s<». how c \ ci. educate Ms will 
use ^omc ot the powcilul iMnldimi l^buks x.ilid.ited b\ the literac\ re- 
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searcher community. Whatever approacli einer<i;cs» however, should be 
evaluated usini; multiple methods. 

As someone who has been a participant in tl\ e years of educator/re- 
searcher collaborations to e\ aluate comprehension instruction, 1 am san- 
jruine tliat educator/academic collaborations can produce rich evaluations 
of new, intej^ratix e literacy instructional packages. .\s 1 call tor these col- 
laborations, I am aware that teacher research, rather than researcher/edu- 
cator collaboration, is heavily favored by some who support the Whole 
Lan^ua^e approach (e.,(;., (lochran-Smith Lytic, 1993). Although 
teacher research as (Cochran-Smith and Lytic concci\ e of it mi<^ht appeal 
to some teachers and some communities of teachers as a means tor de- 
\ elopinj!; and retlnin<i; practice (and personally, I hope it appeals to many 
such communities, for I think it is an approach with excellent potential 
for improv ing professional de\ elopment), teacher research makes little 
sense as a way of producinjj; information for the nation as a whole. Teach- 
ers are not .rained to carry out and report systematic scientitlc incjuiries 
in ways that are acceptable to the many communities who pass jud<^ment 
on and use educational research. In contrast, researcher/teacher collabo- 
rations are powerful because research and teaching expertise can team up 
to study and report the etYects of instruction, with the result bein^ edu- 
cator-informed use of sophisticated methodoloi^ics as part of more com- 
prehensive analyses than either the researchers or the educators could 
dc\ise on their own. 1 am pu/./.led that the Whole Lan^ua^e community 
can so publicly embrace the concept of collaboration and yet seem so de- 
termined to divorce themselves from mainstream educational .search- 
ers. This is the kind of thinjz; 1 mean when 1 say that there seems to be 
hypocrisy in some members of the Whole Laniz,ua^e comnumity. 

Final comments 

1 really did not tlnd any of the commentarx in this volume too rcas- 
surin,^. Althout!;h \lcKcnna, Robinson, and Miller were much more on 
target as t\ir as they went, they did not make much proi^ress toward a vi- 
sion of the instruction the nation needs. (My personal interactions with 
them, howe\er, suggest that the\ ha\c much more \ision than comes 
through in their comments in this \olume, which, afici all, were tempered 
because of intciMrtion with a hostile .uulicnce.) MostK polemics and too 
liiile evidciue. is m\ summar\ ot the Whole Lan^uaiic icmaiks in this 
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volume, a suiiiman" that applies, sadly, to many other commentaries ema- 
nating from the community of Whole Language enthusiasts. 

Fortunately, as McKenna, Robinson, and Miller noted, there is zx\ 
instructional community in this nation that is capable of providing in- 
formed, detailed, and articulate commentary about effective primary 
reading instruction. Joan Rankin and I ha\'c spent much of the last year 
soheiting the insights of outstanding priman* reading teachers about read- 
ing, teachers nominated by their supervisors because they succeed in 
getting children to read. I find what these teachers ha\e to say consider- 
ably more compelling than the perceptions of any of the participants in 
this debate. (Joan and 1 will be reporting our results publicly in the \ cry 
near future.) I would urge all of the debaters to interact more with teach- 
ers like these, and to pay some \ isits to outstanding primary classrooms — 
ones in which most of the children learn to read. That is, I encourage the 
participants to get better grounded about outstanding primary education. 
Neither reading social-critical theory of education (Shannon), nor re-read- 
ing somebody else's inspiring testimonials about teaching (Ohanian), nor 
analyzing the methods and outcomes of reading research studies 
(McKenna, Robinson, Miller), suffices to inform about excellent early 
reading instruction. To begin to know excellent teaching of primary read- 
ing, you must know excellent primary reading teachers, and let their 
minds inform your mind. 1 would urge all of the participants to sit on the 
floor in some classrooms in which excellent primary reading instruction 
is the daily routine. Based on my own personal experience, I belie\ e that 
if the debaters were to sit on the flo-^r w ith open minds, their perspecti\es 
would broaden. 

Finally, lest some reader think that 1 really am surprised by the hy- 
pocrisy in the social-critical camp, I am not. Shannon's \ iew point is closer 
to Marxism than to any other grand intellectual tradition. Of course. 
Marxist thinking has co-existed w ith repression of alternatix cs at least 
since 1^M7. (Economic and social philosophies which do not deliver, how- 
e\er, as Marxism has failed to do, arc cx cntually swept awa\ as the dis- 
satisfactions accumulate. If Whole Language harms those who are already 
disad\ antagcd, 1 am confident that cx cntually it w ill be sw ept tnit of the 
li\es of at-risk children (although regrettably, perhaps not before a great 
deal of harn^ is done to imiixidual children). It will die in jnui because ex- 
i cllcnv cductiinrs arc learning about modern athanccs in explicit instruc* 
tion that tl(j hiMicfit haiil-to-tcat h students -1 am asked about Reading 
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Recovery, development of phonemic awareness, Success for All, Trans- 
actional Strategies Instruction, and other contemporary', explicit instruc- 
tional programs often enough that I am certain that there is much awaie- 
ness within the teacher corps about alternatives to Whole Language. If 
Whole Language is more rhetoric than substance, as social-critical analy- 
ses are and Marxism was, excellent educators will find ways to move on 
to better-validated, more up-to-date instruction. My personal hope for 
language-arts instruction is an intelligent amalgamation of the strengths 
of Whole Language with the advantages of other approaches. 
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a select annotated bibliography from the ERIC database 
A word about using the ERIC database 

"A rose is a rose is a rose/' but "Whole Lanj3i;uage'* is not always 
"Whole-I^an^uagc-approach. ' I'his particular bit of educational jargon 
was admitted as a "descriptor'' by the conservative gatekeepers of the 
KRIC database only as late as 1990, sonie ten years after the phrase, the 
concern, and the debatable points had become commonplaces in lan- 
guage-arts education and its journals. Previous to its elevation to dcscrip- 
torhood, however, "Whole-Language-approach" had enjoyed virtual ex- 
istence as an "identifier" in KRIC. Mence, until the entire KRIC system 
is retrofitted, you will have to search for "Wholc-Languagc-approach" 
both in the "ID:" and the ''DK:" fields, for it is still electronically remem- 
bered as both a descriptor and an identifier 

A machine-readable information database, KRK"^ makes use of "con- 
trolled \ocabulary" — a dev ice useful especially to librarians and others 
interested in precision and search-efficiency. Terms are granted official 
status in this controlled v ocabulary first as identifiers, later as descriptors 
(proper names remain classified as identifiers). Multiple-term identifi- 
ers and descriptors are strung together with hyphens ("Whole-Kanguage- 
approach"), although one can always eliminate the hyphens and do a 
"free-text search" which asks the system to find whatj\-er individual 
words one wants and then allows it to search for them in combination. 
This Kaustean approach gets you more than you want to know, and, prob- 
ably, a considerable number of irrelev ant items, but, at least, you have the 
feeling that you didn't miss anything. 

The KRK' database is constantly changing: Thousands of new items 
are added each year; every year, several do/en new terms are either 
added, deleted, or modified in the ERIC Thesaurus (the bible of KRIC's 
controlled vocabulary), ('hanges in principle in the Thesaurus, however, 
take time to ripple through the vast database in fact. As of the Septem- 
ber, 199,^, update of the CH-ROM, 221 records still had the term "Wholc- 
Language-approach" listed in the "ID:" field. I\ventual!y, these records 
will be altered to reflect the upgrading of "Whole-Kanguage-approach," 
which do repeat) rook place in April, 1990. I ntil that happens, however. 
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a searcher who limits the search to '^Wholc-Langiiagc-approach'' in the 
"DEf' field will miss out on these 221 documents. 

Moreover, older, cognate matters and terms, e.g. "holistic approach" 
(admitted in 1982) and *Manguage experience approach*' (admitted in 
1966), which once stood on their own but later came to be thought of in 
conjunction with Whole Language, offer additional areas of research for 
the industrious database searcher. 

Yet another reason you might miss a desirable item is old-fashioned 
human error which afflicts KRI(], like it does everx'thing else, because 
afflicted humans are the ones who tag the items with their "DK;" and 
"ID " markers, and some entries that ought to have been tagged "Whole- 
Language-approach,'' unfortunately, were not. For all the above reasons, 
therefore, merely to search under the controUed-vocabulary descriptor, 
"Whole-language-approach," is to miss a lot that KRI(] has to offer. 

Another way to pursue Whole Language in the database is to search 
on the names of its proponents (and detractors) — among the former, for 
example, Jerry Harste, a theoretician within the Whole Language move- 
ment more influential than most. Were one to search the database from 
1982 to 1993 only on "Whole-Languagc-approach," however, one would 
discover only 3 entries authored by I larste and 4 more to which he was 
a contributor. If, on the other hand, one searches the database on Jerome 
(Jerry ) C. Harste's name in its possible variations (including his evil twin, 
Jermomc I larste, who exists only in the parallel uni\ ersc of misprint), one 
finds 32 items more or less relevant to Whole Language, though not alt 
identified as such. 

The present bibliography, then, extensive though it be, does not 
begin to be exhausti\ e of all the possible ramifications, nuances, cognates, 
side-tracks, implications, and praise and blame of Whole Language. We 
recommend that you think of this list only as a starter. Indeed, because 
of space limitations, we ha\ e presented here only skeletal ERIC entries. 
'Vo anyone interested in a thorough conspectus of Whole I^anguage as it 
is represented in the KRI(] database, we fiirther recommend that you 
begin with these fow starters, use the 1^1) or HJ numbers to find the full 
database entries, and then follow the leads that you w ill find in the "Dlv" 
and "ID:" fields of those entries, whether to narrow or expand your 
search. 

— the Editor 
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Aaron, Ira E., and others, *Thc Past, Present, and Future of Literacy Education: Comments 
from a Panel of Distinguished Educators. Part 1," Readinfi Teacher 43/4 (Jan 
i990):302-U.|EJ403 665] 

Provides opinions of five eminent educators on a variety of issues in literacy education, 
including phonics, emergent literacy, reading and writing relationships, Whoie 
Language, and defining literacy. 

Abramson, Shareen, and others, "Lit.'tracy Development in a Multilingual Kindergarten 
Classroom," Childhood Education 67/2 (win 1990): 68-72. |EJ 423 520| 
Whole Language activities promote the English literacy development of young 
children with limited English proficiency. Teaching strategies for promoting Whole 
Language development include ( 1 ) content-specific instruction, (2) scaffolding. (3) 
caretaker speech, (4) wait time, (5) peer interaction, and (6) cultural relating. 

Activity Book. Comprehension Strategies," Learning 20/8 (Apr-May 1992): 31-54. |EJ 449 
364] 

Provides before-, during-, and after- reading strategies to help students develop reading 
goals, monitor comprehension, and reflect on what they read. A reading wheel and 
student pages encourage practice of new strategies. Whole Language and across-the- 
curriculum strategies are included for building comprehension in other curriculum 
areas. 

Adam.s, Marilyn Jager. Beginning To Read: Thinking and Learning about Print (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1990): 494 pp. |ED 317 950| 

Drawing on an array of research on the nature and development of reading proficiency, 
argues that educators need not remain trapped in the phonics versus teaching-for- 
meaning dilemma and offers instructional alternatives. The book proposes that phonics 
can work together with the Whole Language approach to reading and provides an 
integrated treatment of the knowledge and processes involved in skillful reading, the 
issues surrounding their acquisition, and the implications for reading instruction. 
Developing the new connection ist theory as it relates to reading and its acquisition, the 
book underscores the automatic nature of print perception in skillful readers, while 
contrasting it with the attentive thought lequired for conceptual learning and under- 
standing. Reviews the history of the debate over approaches to reading instruction as 
well as the research on their effectiveness. Stresses the importance of preschool 
language and literacy experiences and includes descriptions of those that will best 
prepare children for reading Instruction. 

[Adams, Marilyn] **A Talk with Marilyn Adams,'* Uinguagc Arts r)<SV3 (Mar 1991 ): 206-1 2. 
IEJ422 592] 

Interviews Marilyn Adams about her book Beginning to Read: Thinking and learning 
about Print. Discusses the critical issues of phonics versus Whole Language and what 
she hopes leacheis will gain from the book. 

Adams. S. Angela. **(1randma*s Gift." (Grand Forks: North Dakota University. 1990): 7 pp. 
|ED 322 481] 

Through an imaginary dialogue with her grantlmother, a lli st-gradc teacher rellects on 
the educational methods w hich her grandmother used and refciTcd to in her journals 
and discusses the Whole Language methods used in schools today. A Whole Language 
classroom is described as a busy place where activity abtumds and conversations bu//. 
Whole Language is a philosophv that the teacher believes in and an encompassing 
theory blending the use of all language m(Hles. The locus in Wht^le Language is on the 
process iMM the product, on meaning and pur|:)ose. W hole Language teacheis are 
empowered through ownership oftlicli leaching. Manx the e\pei:cnces described in 
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the classrooms of the 1920s seem similar to what might occur in Whole Language 
classrooms today, suggesting that effective educational methods will continue to work 
over long periods of time. 

Adler, Louise, and Kip Tellez, "Curriculum Challenge from the Religious Right: Tne 
•Impressions' Reading Series," Urban Education 27/2 (Jul 1992): 152-73. lEJ 449 
4931 

Studies curriculum challenges by religious conservatives to the Whole Language- 
infomied "Impressions" reading series in California, Many parents thought the series 
promoted satanism, witchcraft, and disrespect tt)ward parents. Data from 22 school 
districts, 4 of which dropped the series, illustrate the complex nature of such chal- 
lenges and highlight school district planning issues. 

Aiex. Nola Kortner. "Using Literature To Teach Reading, ERIC Digest." (1990): 5 pp. |ED 
313 687] 

Informs teachers who are contemplating using children's literature to teach reading, 
and i^'rovides a brief review of material in the ERIC database on literature-based 
reading instruction. Includes sections on recent research, basic resources, assessing 
literature ba.sed reading, dix erse methods approaches, and practical teaching '^uides. 

Akers, Belle L., *'Early Literacy Cuniculum. Utilizing Language Expeiience and Whole 
Language in Kindergarten," (1988): 54 pp. [ED 315 164] 

Reports a study designed to investigate the effects of the use of language experience 
and Whole Language activities in an early literacy kindergarten curriculum. Attempts 
to show that participation in a liiiguage-enriched environment achieves results similar 
to those of traditional methotls and basal reading programs in regard to the acquisition 
of literacy skills. Altera review of literature on developmental language and Whole 
Language approaches, an early literac> curriculum was developed for the study 
population. Through the course of a school year, 16 kindergartners, all of whom were 
girls attending an all-day class ai a private school in San Francisco, were evaluated 
through observations, samples of work, checklists, and formal assessments. Findings 
on literacy development showed measurable gains in letter recognition and printing, 
initial consonant sound recognition, word recognition, and writing. Rccommendeds 
that this model or an equivalent model be implemented in kindergarten classrooms 
with larger class sizes, in coeducational settings, and with a range of student economic 
levels so that positive effects of language experience and Whole Language approaches 
in the early literacy curriculum can be verified. 

Albert. Elaine, ''Commissurotomy of the Corpus Callosum and the Remedial Reader." 
(1990): 7 pp. lED 325 816] 

Testimony presented at a congressional hearing on illiieracy (Mar 1986) indicated that 
good readers use their myelinated corpus callosum fibers (which connect the left and 
right hemispheres of the brain) at millisecond speeds to coordinate the two brain 
hemispheres. Students taught using the whole-word recognition method (also called 
the look/say method and the Whole Language approach) from the start up to age 9 
demonstrate effects resembling those caused by the surgical commissurotomy of the 
corpus callosum. Some researchers feel that there are several external effects that can 
be used with remedial r:aders to make up for the corpus callosum which has gone out 
of the business of decoding print, including: ( 1 ) oral reading, (2) using a lescuc- 
po inter. (3) round robin oral reading, (4) sharing a hoo'x using a fescue to guide the 
reader's attention, and (5) contlrming correct readings with immediate praise. These 
researchers also feel that the Whole Language appro ich, which puts priman" stress on 
gaiheiing meaning has, in the end. destro\cd ii. 
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AkUen. .loBelh, ^ Lileracy Dc\clopnioiu in Whole Language Kindergartens. Technieal Report 
No. 436." ( 1988): 26 pp. [ED 300 78()| 

Reports an effort to understand how children in Wliole Language kindergartens 
develop as writers and readers. Seven kindergarten teacher/researchers and a univer- 
sity leacher/researeher studied 183 children in the Manhallan-Ogden, Kansa.s, school 
district over one school year. Each quarter, teachers recorded all the writing behaviors 
they had observed in their students. Ai the beginning and end of the year, they assessed 
sludenls* ability lo recognize letters, sounds, and words, and their ability to read 
connected text. Results indicated that when children are encouraged to in\ cnt texts, 
they grow as writers, regardless of the reading and writing behaviors they bring to 
school. Patterns of growth were quite individual and often consisted of the addition of 
new writing behavioi s rather than the abandonment of old behaviors. 

Allen. Jo Beth, and others. "Tni Really Worried about Joseph': Reducing the Risks of 
Literacy Learning.** Readmit Tcadier44n (Mar 1991): 458-72. [EJ 421 244) 
Reports the findings of three classroom teachers and a university professor from their 
collaborative study of how Whole l,anguage instruction affects the students that 
teachers v\on y about the most. Concludes that elements of time, choice, supported risk 
taking, belonging, and Whole Language experiences for real purposes make a 
difference in at-risk students* school life. 

Allen. JoBeth. and others. Enyai^inii Children: Conmmnity and Cfwos in the Lives ofYoiaii^ 
Literacy Learners (Portsmouth. New Hampshire: Heinemann. 1993). ICS 01 1 3261 
Presents results of a longitudinal study of the effects of Whole Language instruction on 
six first- and second-grade African-American students at risk of failure. The book has 
three levels of interest: how teachers engage children in genuine literacy, how the 
process of engaging in a literate community increases learning, and how truly engaging 
each child was. In the first section, discusses key elements that were studied and why 
the longitudinal study was undertaken, and gives descriptions of the classroom 
contexts, researcher perspecti\ es. and the development of the teachers as Whole 
Language teachers. The next .:ix sections include descriptions of the transactions 
observed in the classroom. Each of these six sections has a siniihir format — the child is 
profiled from the chilJ*s own perspective and from the perspectives of the classroom 
teacher and data sources for each of the next three years. In the final section, develops 
themes and recommendations. Includes a desciiption of data collection and analysis 
procedures, and a teacher and writer llowchart. 

Allen. Robert. **De\ cloping Parent Inservice Training in the Whole Language Approach for 
Remediating Elementary Chapter I Students.*' (Nova University. 19S8): 131 pp. [ED 
302 833 j 

Designed to expand the scope of the inservice reading prt^gram to help parents 
understand the Whole Language reading strategies used to remediate students, a 
practicum conducted a parent sur\e>. carried out parent training sessions, and 
c\aluuted the program* s success. The practicum focused on 323 parent participants 
Ironi five Chapter 1 elementarv school districts (scIkkjIs with large numbers of low- 
income, educational 1> tleprived students). A patent sui vey and needs assessment were 
conducted, after which the writer de\ eloped and facilitated inservice Whole Language 
reading training sessions which focused on helping patents better understand Whole 
Language listening, speaking, reading, and writing strategies. l-.\aluation indicated that 
parent understanding of these strategies uKrc;ised o\erall 87' v for Whole Language 
writing suategies and 95'y for Whole Language reading strategies, with 94' ; of the 
parent partiripants nitinu the inscr\ice pnmiain cxeclleut. 
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AHred. RucI A., "Inlegrating Proven Spelling Content and Mcuiods with Emerging Literacy 
Programs;' Readini> Psycholoi>y 14/ \ (Jan-Mar 1993): 15-31 . |CS 745 591 1 
Suggests the integration of the methods relating to theories that umierlie emergent 
literacy (such as Whole Language, literature-based instruction, process/conference 
writing, cooperative leanung. and composition-based instruction) with established 
spelling practices (such as the direct study of a basic core vocabular)', application of 
proven study steps, and implementation of formal spelling instruction). 

Almasi, Janice F., and others, eds., "Literacy: Issues and Practices. 1993 Yearbook of the 
State of Maryland Reading Association Council. Volume 10." (Maryland: IRA, 1993): 
60 pp. [ED 356 4651 

Begins with a foreword by Janice F. Almasi that outlines some of the steps that the 
state of Maryland is taking as a leader in literacy education and literacy assessment, 
and the eight articles in this edition reHect many of these steps. Contents: "Three 
Dialogues about Reading Engagement*' (Joiin T. Guthrie); "My Classroom Was 
Literacy Poor!" (Corinne Pritzlaff Weis): "Read to Somebody Everyday: A Shared 
Reading Program" (Steven P. Chasen and Gail W. Holt); "Blending Reader Response 
Theories and Reading Comprehension Instruction" (Sandra R. Wallis); 'The 'Write' 
To Learn Mathematics" (Bob. M. Drake and Linda B. Amspaugh); "Intermediate 
Grade Students' Awareness of the Writing Process" (Natalie Felsher, Judy Ramoy 
Johnson, and Priscilla P. Waynant); "The Use of Retellings for Portfolio Assessment of 
Reading Comprehension" (Patricia S. Koskinen, Linda B. Gairbrell, and Barbara A. 
Kapinus); and "The Signing for Reading Success Study Group" (Cynthia T. Bowen, 
Jean H. Mattheiss, and Robert M. Wilson). 

Altwerger. Bess, and others, "Whole Language: What's New?" Rcadhni Teacher 4111 
(Nov 1987): 144-54. [EJ 36()639| 

Suggests that Whole Language is not the whole-word approach, nor merely teaching 
skills in context, nor the Language Experience approach, nor a new term for the Open 
Classroom, but rather a point of view about language, literacy, and content learning. 

Anderson, Gordon S., "A Whole Language Approach to Reading." (Lanham, Maryland: 
University Press of America, 1984): 619 pp. (ED 264 540| 

Presents an approach to reading instruction based on a socio-psycholinguistic theor> of 
the language learning process. Chapter 1 pro\ ides an overview of oral and written 
language development; identifies language processes, language systems, and cultural 
setting: and describes a socio-psycholinguistic model of language learning and a 
teaching-learning model based on socio-psycholinguistic principles. Chapter 2 
considers oral language development. Chapter 3 examines the skills and Whole 
Language models of the reading process, and chapter 4 describes evaluation proce- 
dures enabling teachers to assess students' reading development. Chapter 5 reviews the 
s(Kio-psych()linguistic nature of the reading process from a Whole Language perspec- 
tive, while chapter 6 describes the socio-psycholinguistic nature of reading and Whole- 
Language reading approaches, methods, and materials. Chapter 7 explains procedures 
for organizing a Whole Language classroom, identifies classroom goals, and describes 
classroom organizational plans. Includes illustrations, bibliographies of literature, and 
a list of resources for developing indi\ idualized reading progiams and thematic units. 

Anderson, Gordon S., "Hantlbook for a Self-Pn^granuiicd Reading Diagnostic/Rcmedialitin 
Approach," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English Sprinjj Conference {3rd, Cohuubus. Ohio. Apr 12-14. 1984). [ED 
247 5221 

Intended to help reading teachers develop and deiiionstiale nuistery oi diagnosiu- or 
icmcdiiilion skills prn)r to or ssith apphcatiiMi m a real d issroom, this haiulhook 
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provides simulated materials for use within a course or staff Jcvclopmcnt program to 
supplement lectures, discussions, readings, demonstrations, and films. Contains (1) a 
description of the components of the kit, (2) a discussion of the Whole Language 
reading theory and its application, (3) procedures for using the materials described, (4) 
procedures for rereading miscue inventory, (5) diagnostic procedures, and (6) 
instructional procedures, 

Anderson, Gordon S.,**A Survey of Teachers' Transition from Skills to Whole Language," 
paper presented at the Annual Spring Conference of the Na^'onal Council of Teachers 
of English (Richmond, Virginia, Mar 18-20, 1993). [CS 01 1 289] 
Examines the concerns, problems, and experiences when teachers change from a 
traditional skills classroom to a Whole Language classroom. Subjects, 162 of 400 K-12 
teachers from severai"Ohio Teachers Applying Whole Language" groups^ responded 
to questionnaires (for a return rate of 40^). Results indicated the following: (1 ) The 
most important reason given for changing was that they had read the literature about 
Whole Language and had been influenced to change because they had talked with 
other teachers about Whole Language. (2) The most difficult problem teachers faced 
when chan^iing was the lack of books and other materials to support the change. (3) 
By a ratio of three to one, teachers changed gradually from skills to Whole Language 
rather than changing abaiptly. (4) The most frequent change reported was implement- 
ing writing workshops and/or writing journals. (5) Many teachers still used basal 
readers because they were required to or because other teachers in the district used 
basals. (6) Most of the support that teachers received came from other teachers. 
Findings suggest the following guidelines for teachers thinking about changing or who 
are in the process of change: learning about Whole Language theory and practice 
before changing, anticipating the problems to be faced, recognizing that change is 
gradual, and being aware of the need for support. 

Andrews, Sharon Vincz, "Creating Whole Language Classrooms: Steps to Becoming 
Learners Again," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Reading 
Association (35th. Atlanta, Georgia, May 6-1 1, 1990). [ED 322 470] 
Three basic beliefs support teaching: ( 1 ) learning is social and individual; (2) learning 
must be personally meaningful; (3) learning rests upon a knowledge base t.' is 
constructed, not transmitted. The first step to creating an environment which supports 
learning in meaningful ways is for the teacher and students to become better inquirers 
into their own ways of learning and knowing and to begin to articulate questions which 
can direct their thinking during the semester. Transactional replays help to bett'.t 
understand students' resistance to process curriculum in reading and language arts 
methods classes and the new role for the teacher in relation to students. This strategy 
involves jotting down notes on conversations during teamwork times and reading them 
back to the students to begin asking theoretical questions. This reflective process 
enables the class to see their instructional histories and ways of knowing as educators, 
their vision of the ideal, and their process of negotiating the current curriculum of the 
class. New views of learning surface as the community of learners evolves; students 
begin to see th- mselves as developing knowledge bases within their groups through the 
group pro .-.^s. Students are supported in their journeys toward self-knowledge and 
subject knowledge by group sharing and interaction. Teachers must develop curricu- 
lum structures, an audience for all voices, and places to take the risks which support 
authentic teaching and learning. The roles in the classroom and the curriculum 
structures created must continue to evolve practically and meaningfully as beliefs 
about knowledge sources and constmction expand. 
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Antonelli. Judith, ''Decoding Abilities cil" Elcnicmary Students Reeeiving Rule-Based 
Instnietion and Whole Language Instruction." ( 1991 ): 30 pp. [ED 331 002) 
Reports investigation of the decoding autoniaticity of elementary students when 
receiving mle-based instmctioii (as a process of applying syllable and structural 
analysis rules and limited phonics), and when receiving holistic instmction in a Whole 
Language program (exercises in listening, reading and writing, integrated with 
classroom instruction when possible). Twenty children in grades one, two, four, and 
fuc were s*.iected on the basis of their stanine reading scores on the California 
Achievement Test and from results indicating average intelligence on the Test of 
Cognitise Skills. The Sueher Allred Informal Reading Inventory was administered and 
a comparison of the aulomaiieity of decoding of the two samples was conducted. 
Results indicated no signillcar: differences, though the mean scores of the experimen- 
tal group receiving the rule-based instruction were higher than the mean scores of the 
control group, 

Arellano-Csuna, \dclina, "The Empowering of Teachers with Whole Language Literacy 
Events: A Latin American tixpcriencc," paper presented at the World Congress on 
Reading (13th, Stockholm, Sweden, Jul 3-6, 1990). |ED 324 641 1 
Examines teachers* beliefs about how reading takes place and how reading processes 
develop. Subjects, 25 first-, fourth-, and sixth-grade teachers in five different Vene/.u- 
elan schools, were administered protocols that consisted of a researcher/teacher 
conference, classroom obser\ation, and an inventory designed to identify beliefs about 
how reading takes place and how leading processes develop. Results indicated that 
teachers were disided into three main groups: ( I ) twci were Whole Language oriented; 
(2) three were eclectic oriented; and (3) 20 were "traditional" skill oriented teachers, A 
series of seminars and workshops was organized to discuss what the Whole Language 
approach could offer the teachers for an effective pedagogic practice. Upon completion 
of the seminars, the "traditional" teachers (and iheir students) demonstrated that they 
were comfortable about adopting aspects of the Whole ^.anguage approach in their 
teaching. 

Askov, Eunice N., and others. "Adult Liteiacy, Computer Technology, and the Hearing 
Impaired." (1989): 42 pp. IED 353 7331 

Considers computer technology's current and potential role in de\ eloping literacy in 
hearing impaired (HI) adults. First, the paper considers fmdings of adult literacy 
research including the national impact of illiteracy, functional literacy, communication 
and thinking skills, the Whole Language approach, the process approach to writing, 
and functional context instrtietion. Second, ihe specific literacy needs and skills of the 
MI population are reviewed. Considered are the need for improved literacy levels for 
HI adults, characteristics of HI adults, language development, American Sign Lan- 
guage and English as a Second Language, bilingual instruction, and bencllts of literacy 
programs for HI adults. Third, the use of technology in adult literacy programs is 
discussed, covering the novelty of technology, advantages and disadvantages of using 
computer technol<ig>. development of computer technology for the hearing impaired, 
technology implementation in educational programming, and availability and develop- 
ment of computer software. Recommendations include: ( 1 ) further research and 
development applying findings in aduh literacy to the special needs of the hearing- 
impaired population; (2) careful e\aluation of the effectiveness of pilot projects; (3) 
teacher training and technical assistance m computer technology; and (4) communica- 
tion with ongi^ing projects and organi/aticMis lo share information. 

Atwell. Margaret, am' Adria Klein, cds., "Celebrating 1 .iieracv. PrcKccdings ot the Aniuml 
Reading Conference at C^ilifornia Stale l'ni\ersity 1 14ih. San Hcmadincv Califc^rma. 
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Mar 5. 1990);' (1990): 91 pp. lED 337 744] 

F^ocuscs on theories and applications of litcraiure-bascd cducalion and the use of 
holistic .iicthods across the curriculum. Contents: "Windows and Mirrors: Children's 
Books and Parallel Cultures" (Rudinc Sims Bishop). **Usjng a Literature- Based 
Program with Students with Reading and Writing Difficulties" (Linda Prentice and 
Patricia Tefft Cousin). ''What It Takes to Have a Literature-Based Reading and 
Language AvU Program" (Julia Candace Corliss). "Celebrate Literacy: Cultivate Risk- 
Taking** (J. Dixon Hcanic and Linda M, LeBlanc). "Building Bridges to Literacy: 
Merging Children *s Spanish Literature and Social Studies** (J. Sabrina Mims). 'The 
We thoff Project: Creating a Whole Language School** (Darlene M, Michener). 
"Reading to Learn and Other Study Strategies: Transitions into Junior High/Middle 
School** (Olivette Scott Miller and T. Patrick Mullen), "Make Every Kid an Author* 
(Susan Abel and Andrea Street). "Would You Rather** (Evelyn Hanssen and Dorothy 
Menosky). "Sound Effects Stories** (Adria F. Klein). "The Writing Process and 
Cooperative Learning** (Beverly Young), and "Collaboration and Text Revision** 
(Margaret A. At well), 

All. Kathryn H.. and others. "Assessment and Accountability in a Whole Literacy Curricu- 
lum;* y?fWm,j,' Tcmher4m (Apr 1990): !S74-78. lEJ 408 410] 
Discusses a curriculum framework based on six aspects of literacy: ownership, reading 
comprehension, writing process, word i jentification. language and vocabulary 
knowledge, and voluntary reading. Notes that this fiamework is consistent with a 
whole literacy approach, and includes an assessment system and provisions for 
accountability, 

Aufmann. Amy K.. and Mary Ann Wham. "Annotated Bil-iiography of Whole Language 
Resources. Literacy Research Report No, 9,** ( 1991): pp, [ED .^34 5491 
Serving as a guide for teachers interested in implementing a Whole Language 
philosophy within their classrooms and as a resource for teachers who have Whole 
Language classrooms, this annotated bibliography presents thorough annotations of 12 
selected texts published between 1979 and 1992 encouragement and support for the 
Whole Language philosophy, 

Bailey. Dora L.. and Philip Ginnetti. "Adapting Cooperative Learning and Embedding U 
into Holistic Language Usage;* paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the College 
Reading Association (Crystal City. Vitginia, Oct 31 -Nov 3. 1991), [ED 341 ()2«1 
Class collaboration and small group composition illustrate the embedding of coopera- 
tive learning theory in Whole Language classroom events. Through this experience all 
students participate in active learning. The teacher has a weighty role in decision 
making, setting of the lesson, assigning roles, and monitoring segments of cooperali\e 
learning as these are embedded into Whole Language oriented lessons. Students* self- 
selected reading choices and writing topics serve ;'.s a i'ocus ioi coojierative learning. 
Writing guidance is given in a class collaborated setting as well as in a group collabo- 
ration before the students do individual writing. During implementation, the strategics, 
story mapping, and the writing process inteilwine while students and teacher act 
collaborati\ely and cooperatively. Students arc introduced to "fractured fairy tales** by 
professional authors, and use simple story maps to focus on the various components of 
each story. In the next step, the class collaboratively writes a fractured fair\- tale, going 
through all steps of the writing process. l*hen students repeat the process in grtiups of 
four or }l\e before composing an indi\ idual piece of writing. This process has been 
used successfully b\ preservice teachers in a field based program and b\ practicing 
classrotnii teachers. 
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Baker. Esther J.. **Docs Insei-vice Make a Difference? A Way To Measure whether 
Teachers Are Using What They Learn in Inservice," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Washington Association of Supen'ision and Curriculum Development 
(Seattle, Washington, Jan 31 -Feb 2, 1992). [ED 347 633] 

Reports a study to determine the degree to which teachers used an inservice program 
for the implementation of a primary language and literacy program are presented in 
this paper. To measure teachers' level of use of the Whole Language philosophy of 
learning, the Language and Literacy Questionnaire was administered to 1 12 primary 
teachers in 6 schools in the Battle Ground, Washington, school district. Findings 
indicate that 99 percent of the teachers read aloud to their students daily (or nearly 
every day) and had developed their classroom read-aloud program to the routine level 
of use, However, they exhibited a low level of use regarding the element of guided 
reading, Teachers ranked in the 80th or 90th percentiles for 8 of the 10 elements of the 
Whole Language program. 

Balajthy. Ernest. "Can Computers Be Used for Whole Language Approaches to Reading 
and Language Arts?" paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Keystone State 
Reading Association (Hershey, Pennsylvania. Nov 4-8, 1988). |ED 300 766| 
Holistic approaches to the teaching of reading and writing, most notably the Whole 
Language movement, reject the philosophy that language skills can be taught. Instead, 
holistic teachers emphasize process, and they structure the students' classroom 
activities to be rich in language experience. Computers can be used as tools for Whole 
Language experiences in reading and writing, based on principles of holistic language 
instruction. Classroom reading should center on children's literature rather than basal 
stories, and software of popular children's literature is available, Teacher feedback for 
writing should be provided during, not after, the writing process. For this, computer- 
based revision and editing programs are available for a wide variety of word process- 
ing software, giving feedback on grammar, usage, style, and organization. The 
transition from oral language to print should be as natural as possible, favoring guided 
language experience over direct instruction in subskills. Several computer programs 
allow children to write their own stories on the computer, then read the stories back to 
the children using voice synthesis. Writing should culminate in publishing in order for 
children to develop a sense of authorship. Desktop publishing is a key computer-based 
application for developing this sense of authorship in children. 

Balajthy. Ernest, "A School-College Consul:ation Model for Integration Technology and 
Whole Language in Elementary Science Instmction. Field Study Repc.rt No, 
199 1 .A.BAL. Christopher Columbus Consortium Project.'* paper pre.-^ented at the 
Annual Meeting of the New York State Reading Association (Kiamesha Lake, New 
York. Oct 1991). [ED 332 155] 

A study examined a new collaborative consultation proce. s to enhance the classroom 
implementation of Whole Language science units that make use of computers and 
multimedia resources. The overall program was divided into three projects, two at the 
fifth -grade level and one at the third grade level. Each project was staffed by a team of 
one college-based consultant, one or two classroom teachers, and two or three 
preservice teachers enrolled in a college teacher education program. Using a model of 
collaborative consultation, the team developed and taught science units that were based 
on Whole Language philosophy. Data were gathered through inten iews with team 
members, observations of actual classroom presentations, and written summaries and 
evaluations of the project completed by the preservice teacher team members. Results 
indicated that (ho team appnnich, drawing upon the expertise of the classroom teachers, 
the pR*scrvice teachers, and the college consultant, was highly success lu I. both in 
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dcmonsiraling new educational methods to experienced classroom teachers and in 
providing valuable field experience in these methods to preservice teachers. 

Balajthy. Ernest, "From Metacognition to Whole L.anguage: The Spectrum of Literacy in 
Elementary School Science."' (1988): 26 pp. fED 30? 865] 

Considers the integration of reading and writing into elementar>' science teaching by 
way of the implicatioiis of two leading theories pertaining to literacy: metacognitivc 
theory- and Whole Language theory. Discussion of the implications of metacognition 
includes attention to the issue of helping to overcome readers' nonscientific preconcep- 
tions by teacher modeling of text reading, use of graphic organizers for teaching text 
structure, and the use of semantic feature analysis for teaching science vocabulary- 
concepts. Discussion of Whole Language centers on a suggestion to redesign research 
report units to capitalize on student interest and to develop expertise on focused topics, 
and on a suggestion to use problem-solving journals in the elementary' science 
classroom. 

Ballard. Glenda H., "Write Right Nowl A Writing Skills Manual for GEO Teachers. A 
Report from the Virginia Adult Educators' Research Network." (1992): 69 pp. [ED 
351 538] 

Based on a teacher's 14 years of experience in teaching writing, this manual was 
developed to help General Educational Development (GED) teachers to guide adults to 
improve their writing ability in preparation for the GED test. The manual is organized 
in four sections. The first section is a discussion of frequent concerns and problems 
that writing teachers have. These concerns are based on interviews with GED teachers, 
research, and the author's experience. The second section is an overview of the process 
approach to writing, and the third section is a summary of the Whole Language 
approach to literacy education and its implications for writing. Both the second and 
third sections begin with a general overviev of the technique, proceed with some 
comments from those in the research field who have knowledge of the techniques, go 
on to describe a strategy for implementing the approach in the classroom, and conclude 
with a personal reflection of the author's experience with each approach. The fourth 
section provides practical activities and ideas for teachers of writing. 

Barclay. Kathy, and Elizabeth Boone. Supporting the Move to Wfwle iMni^iuii^e: A 

Handbook for School leaders, (Jefferson City. Misouri: Scholastic Inc.. 1993): 192 pp. 
ICS Oil 408) 

Sharing both collective and individual experiences and insights about Whole Lan- 
guage, teaching, and educational change, this book explains Whole Language 
instruction and its implementation on a school- wide basis. Each chapter moves from 
research to theory, and from theory to application in classrooms that actually exist. 
Explains why changes are needed, what those changes will look like in the classroom, 
and how to make those changes without special funds or staff. Contents: ( I ) Under- 
standing Whole Language: The 'Whole' Is Greater than the Sum of Its Parts, (2) 
Seeing Is Believing: What to Look for in a Whole Language Classroom. (3) No One 
Ever Said that Change Was Easy: Understanding and Fostering Changes in Beliefs and 
Practices, (4) A Day in a Whole Language Classroom, (5) A Three-W'ay Partnership: 
Linking Home, School, and Community. (6) Saying Yes to .Accountability: Tlie 
Assessment and Evaluation of Ixaming, and (7) Staying Whole: The Importance of 
Professional Growth and Development. 

Barrcra. Rosalinda B,. "The Cultural Gap in Literature-Based Literacy Instruction," 
luiiuvtion and Urban Soru'ty 24/2 (Feb 1992): 227-43. |FJ 442 .^70] 
Lilcraturc-based children's literacy programs usually lack cultural foundatit>n on the 
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part of teachers providing ihe instruclion. A framework for a cultural base for 
educators addresses this cultural gap. A series of professional development acliviiies is 
presented thai reflects the theoretical framework and increases cultural sensitivity, 

Barry, Martha H., and others, "A Survey of Reading Approaches," paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association (San Francisco, 
California, Apr 20-24. 1992). [ED 346 437] 

A study examined the reading approaches used by teachers and how accurately the 
teachers described the approaches to reading they purported to use. Subjects, 206 
teachers in 19 elementary schools from 9 schools districts in a southeastern state, 
completed a questionnaire. Results indicated that ( 1 ) 68.757f of the teachers cited the 
basal as their primary means of teaching reading. I4.287r reported using the skills 
approach. B.93^f cited the "Success in Reading and Writing" approach, 2.687r cited 
the Whole Language approach » and 5367( cited an eclectic approach; (2) overall, 
70.37^f of the respondents accurately described the central characteristics of the 
approaches to reading instruction ihey purported to follow; (3) all teachers citing the 
skills approach. 96^{- of the teachers using basals, 9\V( of the teachers using the 
Success in Reading and Writing, and SiWc of the teachers using the Whole Language 
approach accurniely described their respective approaches to reading instruction; and 
{4) the teachers valued oral reading, writing in response to reading, and sustained silent 
reading. 

Bartley, Ninette, "Literature-based Integrated Language Instruction and the Language- 
Deficient Student," Reacliiiii Research ami Instnu tion 32/2 (winter 1993): 31-37. |E.I 



Determines whether reading comprehension scores of intermediate-grade language- 
deficient students improved with use of literature-based integrated language (Whole 
Language) instruction. Finds a significant gain after 25 weeks of instruction. Suggests 
that the effecti\eness of Whole Language instruction may be significantly enhanced 
with the use of strategies such as class discussion, oral reading, and direct instruction. 

Beach. Richard, ed., and othciN, Multidiseiplinaty Perspectives tm Literacy Research 
(llrbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1992). |ED 343 082) 
Papers presented at the Perspecti\es on Literacy Conference (2nd, Feb 1990) explore 
the application of a range of different disciplinary perspectives to studying literacy, 
dra\s ing not only on newer linguistic and cognitive psychological orientations, but also 
on cultural anthropology, sociolinguisties, reader-response theory, critical theory, and 
poststructuralist theory. The collection is organi/.ed in four major sections as follows: 
Difficulties in Adopting a Multicultural Approach; Disciplinary Perspectives and 
Methodological Approaches; Specific Disciplinary Perspectives on Literacy Research; 
and Reaction Papers. Contents: a foreword by Jerome C. Harste, ( 1 ) "Introduction" 
(Richard Beach and others); (2) "Multiple Perspectives: Issues and Directions" (Judith 
L. Green); (3) "Ethnomethodology and the Possibility of a Mctaperspective on 
Literacy Research" (James L. Heap); (4) "Reconciling the Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive" (George Hillocks, Jr.); (5) "First, Catch the Rabbit: Methodological Imperative 
and the Draniati/.ation of Dialogic Reading" (Russell A. Hunt and Douglas Vipond); 
(ft) "Adopting Multiple Stances in Conducting Literacy Research" (Richard Beach); 
(7) "Modes of Inquiry in Literacy Studies and Issues of Philosophy ol" Science" 
(Timothy Shanahan); (8) "A Psychological Perspective Applied to Literacy Studies" 
(John R. Haves): (9) "S(>me Issues C^lnceming Differences am(mg Perspectives in 
Literacy Research" (Michael L. Kamil); ( 10) "Changing Views of Language in 
I'ducation: The hnplicaticuis lor l.iieiac\ Research" (Jenn\ Cook Ciumpcr/ and Jithn J. 
(iumpei/)» (11) "SiuJ\ing Language and Literacy through F.\enis. Particularity, and 
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Intcrtcxtuality" (David Blooiiie and Francis M Bailey): (12) "Literacy Research in 
Community and Classrooms: A Sociocultural Approach" (Luis C. Moll); (L^) "World 
Knowledge, Inferences, aiid Questions" (Arthur C, Graesser and others): ( 14) "Inquir- 
ies into the Nature and Construction of Literary Texts: Theory and Method" (Joanne 
M. Golden): (15) "Articulating Poststructural Theory in Research on Literacy" (Linda 
Brodkey): ( 16) "Literacy Research and the Postmodern Turn: Cautions from the 
Margins" (Peter McLaren): (17) "Multiple Perspectives on Multiple Perspectives" 
(Diane Stephens and P, David Pearson): (18) "Intuition and Ideology: Exploring the 
Ecosystem" (Susan Hynds): (19) "What It Means To Be Literate*' (Robert Gundlach): 
(20) "Multidisciplinary Research on Literacy and the Possibility of Educational 
Change" (Marjorie Siegcl); (21 ) and "What I Learned at This Conference: A Persona! 
Narrative of a Literacy Event" (Ann Matsuhashi Feldman). 

Baumann. James F.. "Organizing and Managing a Whole Language Classroom," Rea(Iini» 
Research and Imtmctum 3U?> (spr 1992): 1-14. IFJ 447 0881 
Presents definitions of "Whole Language" and classroom organization/management. 
Describes several plans for organizing and managing a Whole Language classroom. 
Presents a detailed example demonstrating how to organize and manage a Whole 
Language primary classroom using a "modified blocked" approach. 

Bean. Wendy, and Chrystine BoufHer, "Spell by Writing," (Roselle. New South Wales: 
Primary English Teaching Association, 1987): 167 pp, [ED 284 2661 
Specillcall) intended to address the teaching of spelling, this description of an 
elementary school program in Australia deals with many of the pedagogical problems 
that arise in Whole Language classrooms, and suggests ways for teachers to integrate a 
process approach to spelling with process writing to create a total language program. 
Following an introduction on certain teaching challenges — finding conference time 
with children, providing constructive feedback, and teaching spelling without relying 
on traditional drill and practice — the first chapter sets up the book's theoretical 
orientation, that language is a social interaction system. Chapter 2 explores language 
and spelling development, and reveals that an understanding of how children use 
strategies to go about learning to spell can lead schools to give up on quota systems 
and required spelling lists. The focus of Chapter .3 is on creating contexts for writing 
and the development of standard spelling, while ways of getting started with writing 
and spelling are presented in Chapter 4, The fifth chapter concentrates on composing 
as the connection between reading and writing, while the sixth chapter covers editing 
and different wa>s of handling the conferencing process. Proofreading and spelling are 
examined in Chapter 7. where strategies and techniques for teaching standard spelling 
are discussed. Chapter 8 deals with assessment and reporting of children's writing, and 
Chapter 9 draws conclusions and discusses changes in classroom management 
resulting from the Whole Language program. 

Bear, Donald R,. and Christine O, Cheney. "Literacy Education: An Integrated Approach 
for Teaching Students with Handicaps," Intervention in School and Clinic 26/4 (Mar 
1991): 221-26, |HJ 427 ().V)| 

A developmental model combining both skills and Whole Language instaiction in four 
phases is offered for literacy development in children with mild handicaps. The four 
phases, common to liicrac> development in all children, move from pretend reading, 
writing, and spelling, to the transitional siape of tluencv at approximately n third-grade 
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Bembridge, Tcri, "A MAP for Reading Assessment/' Educational Leadership 49IZ (May 
1992): 46-48. [EJ 444 314] 

When commercially available tests failed to match their Whole Language instructional 
practices, resource teachers in a Canadian school district developed their own 
instrument. Assembled over a five-year period, the Multi-Layered Assessment Package 
(MAP) is a set of procedures accompanied by suggested books, transcripts, and 
retelling and recording forms. MAP acknowledges the complexity of measuring child 
development. 

Bergeron, Bettc S., "What Docs the Term Whole Language Mean? Constructing a 

Definition from the Literature," Journal of Reading Behavior 22iA (1990): 301-29. [EJ 
418 0661 

Analyzes journal articles pertaining to Whole-Language instruction in elementary 
classrooms to compile a definition for this tenii. Finds that definitions and descriptions 
of Whole Language vary widely throughout the literature and that differences exist 
between school- and university-based authors' perceptions of the concept. 

Berglund, Roberta L,, and others, 'Teacher Behaviors during Reading Instruction in 

Australian and American Classrooms. Literacy Research Report No. 3." (1991 ): 39 pp. 
[ED 329 930] 

Examines, through classroom observations and teacher surveys, the instructional 
beliefs and practices in reading of second- and third-grade teachers m ^elected schools 
in the United States and Australia. Australian participants consisted of 16 second-grade 
and 1 1 third-grade teachers in New South Wales; American participants were 17 
second-grade and 20 third- grade teachers in Wijcronsin. Results were compared to 
those obtained in a similar study conducted in the mid-1970s to determine whether 
changes had occurred which might document a shift in reading instruction to rcflecl a 
more child-centered perspective where children are actively engaged in the reading 
process. The data indicate that changes have occurred in both countries regarding the 
types of questions posed during reading instruction and the amount of praise used. 
Non-functional student behavior appeared to be reduced as compared to the earlier 
study. Teacher orientations toward control versus autonomy appear to be related to 
their degree of acceptance of Whole Language philosophy. The teacher behaviors 
observed in both countries reflect rather conventional reading practices v/ith the 
teachers serving as information-givers rather than collaborators and facilitators during 
reading instruction. 

Best, Linda, "Student-Centered College Level ESL Instruction," Research & I'eachin^ in 
Deyclopmental Education: 7/2 (spr 1991): 57-66. lEJ 431 654) 
Reviews the challenges that college-ievel English-as-a-Second-Languagc (ESL) 
programs present to instructors and students. Offers suggestions for authentic language 
experiences in classroom settings. Analyzes the literature on language and literacy. 
Whole Language, and learning styles. Offers examples of thematic units tailored to 
elicit authentic language experiences. 

Blanton, Linda Lonon, "A Holistic Approach to College ESL: Integrating Language and 
Content," ELT Journal 4m (July 1992): 285-93. IeJ 451 715] 
A Whole-Language approach for integrating language and content and thereby 
facilitating students' transition from English-as-a-Second-Language to college 
mainstream classes is presented as an alternative to traditional as well as new models. 
Particular focus is on how the model works atid the benefits of using such a model. 

Blazer, Ph\llis C "Whole Language Annotated Bihliograph\." ( 198^j): 8 pp, \VX) 307 595) 
Be inning with a brief introduction which sun\maii/es the characiorisiics ot Whole 
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Language theory, this 28-item annotated bibliography includes books and journal 
articles, many of which arc 1988 and 1989 publications. 
Bloome. David, and others. "Reading and Writing as Sociocultural Activities: Politics and 
Pedagogy in the Classroom." Topics in Language Disorders ill}* (May 1991 ): 14-27. 
|EJ 428''6311 

Discusses reading and writing as ( 1) cognitive processes inlluenced by social and 
cultural contexts; (2) sociocognitive processes: (3) a social relationship between 
authors and readers; and (4) social and cultural activities. Discusses pedagogy and 
politics in the Whole Language classroom. 
Bock. Joan, ' Portraits of Six Developing Readers in a Whole Language Classroom," paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (39th, Austin, 
TX. Nov 28-Dec 2. 1989). lED 318 98S| 

Investigates how second-grade learners, identified as less proficient, continued their 
literacy learning in a Whole Language classroom. Subjects, six second-grade Chapter 1 
students, were observed during independent reading time twice per week over a period 
of 8 months. Additional data collection procedures included participant observation, 
field notes, informal interviews, reading miscue inventories, audio-tape recordings, 
questionnaires, photographs, and test results. Results indicated that the Whole 
Language environment supported each of the unique less proficient learners and 
facilitated optimum growth in reading and writing. Multiple factors contributed to the 
uniqueness of the subjects: ( 1 ) early language experiences: (2) family literacy support: 
(3) metacognitive awareness of reading and writing processes; (4) instructional 
methods: {5) social process variables: and (6) physical characteristics of the learners. 

Bodycott, Peter. "Developing Reader Critics: Products of Wholistic Learning," Austndian 
'journal of Reading lOB (Aug 1987): 1 3,S-46. [EJ 3(>4 7291 

Reports a study that found that children who read, write, and discuss whole texts of 

their own choice show remarkable insights into literature and its making, and that the 

insights match those of experienced adult literary critics. 
Bol.ser. Shirley A„ "Whole Listening in the Primary- Classroom." Ohio Readini: Teacher 

25/3 (spr 1991): 19-27. 1EJ434274| 

Describes the process of listening within the boundaries of learning. Focuses on Whole 
Language methods in reading that promote whole listening and can help students 
improve their listening as well as reading skills. 
Bolte. Anne, ^'Cloze Techniques: Opening Doors to llnderstanding," Persinrtives in 
Education and Deafness Hll (Nov-Dec 1989): 6-8. [EJ 408 ,S25| 
Discusses applications of the cloze Whole Language technique for teaching reading to 
deaf students. Techniques described include using clo/e questions ii^ shared reading, 
predicting language in written text, solving cloze exercises with teamwor'K. working 
w ith minimal clues, predicting in patterns, and using clo/.e techniques for rewriting. 

Boltc. Anne. "Our Language Routine: Reading Together and Loving It/' Perspectives for 
Teachers of the Hearini^ Impaired 5/5 (May-Jun 1987): 3-.S. |EJ 356 794| 
Advocating the Whole Language philosophy as an approach which makes language 
learning easy and fun for hearing-impaired children, activities involving reading 
favorite hooks, shared reading, and rewriting stories wherein new words and sentence 
structures arc introduced in the context of the whole story or poem. 

Botcl. Morton, and J(v\nn T. Sea\er. "Phonics Revisited: Toward an Integrated Methodol- 
ogy." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Keystone Slate Reading Associa- 
tion (17th, Hershev. PA. No\ I M4. 1084). lED 2,S2 819] 
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In the coiuoxi of Whole Language learning, the leaching of phonics can be approached 
in iwo dilTerenl ways. In one situation, the teacher engages children in eoniposing with 
a purpose and for an audience, during which lime ihe children beeoaie auare of 
graphophonic relationships through their need to spell words. In the o/ther situation, 
the teacher engages the children in choral reading and language play that proceeds 
from a careful 1\- chosen or constructed folk rhyme lo sentence investigation, to phonic 
investigation, and. finally, to master)- of the CVC (consonant, \owel. consonant) 
syllable paitern in single and multisyllabic words. In both situations, the teacher 
leaches ihe complex tasks of writing and reading by first engaging children in the task 
itself and then ha\ing them experience differenviating language into its component 
parts. In the writing task, the differentiatio!) proceeds from the child wriiing purpose- 
fully for an audience to becoming more aware of the graphophonic system through 
solving the problem of how to spell correctly. In the reading task, the differentiation 
proceeds from the leachcr presenting a chant or folk rhyme chosen or constructed 
because of its inclusion of words thai provide repeiition of certain graphophonic 
patterns. In either situation, the instruction integrates that which is usually taught 
separately— phonics, spelling, and the studs of sentences. This integrated approach is 
an example of Whole Language learning and it allows more lime lo be devoted to 
purposcf\il reading:, writing, and dialoguing: in all subjeei areas. 

Bouffler. Chrxsiine. cd.. Literacy EvaUuuion: Issues & Pnu thaluks (Newtown. Australia: 
Primary F-inglish Teaching Association. 1992): 122 p. |I:D 57()| 
Recognizing that increasing pressure for greater accountabilil\ has accompanied recent 
economic changes, presents 1 1 arlicles on literac) evaluation and assessment: ( 1 ) 
**L:\alualion: A Political Issue" (Wendy Crebbin). (2) "L Understanding Lvalualion" 
(Kaye Lowe and Bill Bint/). {M "A Difflcuh Balance: Whole Language in a Tradi- 
tional US School" (Penny Freppon). (4) "Sn stem -Wide Assessment: Profiling 
Performance * (John Dw\er). (.St "Asscssmg the Iinglish Language Needs of HSL 
Stuilenis" (Lexie Mincham). (6) "The Priniars Language Record: What We Are 
Learning in the L'K" (M\ra Barrsl. (7) "Assessing Students* Writing: A Hands-On 
Guide from the Nonhern Territor\** (Vi\ienne Hayward). (8) "Are Profiles Hnough'.'** 
(Chrysiine Bouftler). (9) **Side-b\ -Side: Responsi\e H\alualion in a Whole Language 
Classroom** (Jan Hancock). (10) "Parents and Assessment** (Ros l-r\ar and others), and 
(11) "De\ doping a Multidimensional lnteracti\e lnt*ormalion Network** (Heather 
I-chring). 

Bradt. Maxine. ^Homc Lileracy the Natural Way.** paper presented at the Natitinal 

Conference on Migranl and Seasonal Farmworkers (Apr 29-Mav 2. 1991 ). [LD 342 
4651 

Current research shows thiii ihc skills of listening, talking, reading, and wriiing are 
learned simultaneoush . Children acquire these skills from their experiences of copying 
adults and interacting with other children. l*he term "emergent literacy** refers to the 
combination of the f oui' skills in literacs learning. The Whole Language approach 
supports emergent literac\ b\ incoqiorating the skills into children *s learning experi- 
ences. This approach can he used by teachers ;nid by parents at home. Parents can 
("osier children*s lilcrac\ hy pro\iding them with a rich print and \erbal emironnicnt at 
honie. This ma) involve conversing with their chiklren. keeping examples of writing 
around the home, using wordless books for storytelling, and gi\ ing children access to 
printed materials. The success ot a school liicrac\ proj:ram often depends on children's 
hteracN learning at h(MiK\ .'\s a result of recent research which siippc^rls natural, rather 
than formal, language learning, teachers have begun to examine sch(uils* reading: 
leadiness prouianis. NLun traditional readini! readiness tests measure skills such as 
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auditory nicnior>' aiul letter recognition, which are abstracted from tiie reading process. 
Emergent literacy tests would measure such qualities as children's prior knowledge 
and ability to associate meaning with print. 

Brand. Shirley, ''Learning through Meaning." .Aa/Jrm/V Therapy 24/?> (Jan 198^^): 305-14. 
|EJ 38S8971 

A Whole Language approach to learning can be successfully used with children with 
learning disabilities. The approach can alleviate difficulties children have with memory 
and cognitive problems. an\iet\. sell-esteem, locus of control, antl attcntional deficit. 
Procedures are outlined for implementation of ih.e Whole Language approach in 
restuirce room programs. 

Brand. Wendy. •'Meeting First Graders* Need for Rich. Authentic Liierac> Expx^riences by 
Moving from a Basal Reader to a Whole Language Orientation." (No\ a I'niver- 
.siiy.1991): 102 pp. |LD328S7S| 

This practicum was designed to allow fust grauers the Oj^portunity to read and write in 
a more natural and authentic manner than that permitted by using the basal reading 
series as the basis for reading instruction. The first-grade reading program was 
transformed from a basal-oriented approach to a Whole Language approach. Tiirough 
the Use of children's tradebooks, poetry. dail> unstructured writing assignments, and 
flexible reading patterns, the children were able to achie\e the skills rec|uiied by the 
basal reading tests as well as spend more time in the actual exercises of reading and 
writing. Results of the practicum were positive. The primary goals and objectives were 
met. An analysis of the objectives demonstrated ihat the language arts aeti\ilies ol" 
reading and writing were dealt w iih more often within the Whole Language environ- 
ment than in a basal reading classroom. The children enjosed the process of reading 
and writing to a greater extent as measured b\ the amount of time spent reading and 
writing during free time. 

Braun, Carl. **ReadingA\ riting Connections: A Case Analysis." paper presented at the 
Collt^quium on Research in Reading and Language Arts in Canada (Lethbridge. 
Alberta, Canada. Jun 7-9. 19S4). [HD 266 4031 

An addition to tlie "wholeness of language" debate, ie\ie\\s theories regarding the 
reading writing relationship, suggesting that an awareness of the interdependencies and 
commonalities among \ arious forms of ctMiimunication may pro\ide insights leading 
to students learning to read like writers and write like readers. Describes and critiques 
a stud\ conducted by Braun and Gordon ( 19X3) that explored the effects o\' narrative 
writing instruction on reading comprehension. This section highlights the methodologi- 
cal problems (including the failure to pro\ide students with a puqiose or an audience 
for their v.riting, or the opportunity to revise and edit their work) and misguided 
assumptions that led t(^ inc( inclusive results. The critique concludes that ( 1 ) research 
problems must be fornuilated within the context of a holistic approach to language, (2) 
research design must provide for observation of the steps in the learning process, and 
(3) research design must also provide for observation i^f tlie cognitive transition from 
writer-based to reader-based writing. A separate "response." b> Robert D. Armstrong 
is appeiidetl t(^ the critique. It elaborates on the previous conclusicms regarding the 
impt>itance of the "wlK>leness o\' language" perspective and the means of making the 
common elements language competencies available for use. 

lira/.cc. IMn His L.. and Janice V. Krisio, '^Creating a Whole Language Classroom with 
l-uture l eachers.*- Rnulhiy^ rraclH'r (.Ian 19S6): 4:2-2S. 327 S79| 
Deseiibes how two college prolessors showed their undergraduate students how a 
W hole Language classrt>om works. 
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Hright, Robin. "Tcuclicr as Kcscaivhcr: Tradilional and Wiiolc Langua^ic Approaches,** 
Cauadiim Jtmnuil of b:n\*lish Ixuiiinai^c Arts /2/3 48-55. |HJ 434 1^)31 

Describes an elhnographic simly conducted in a grade four classroom during language 
aris instruction to discover patterns i)f a traditional approach, a Whole Language 
approach, or a combination of the two. Compares traditional and Whole l.anguagc 
approaches according tt) specific dimensions: concept of learning, cuniculum. 
pedagogy, teacher's role, evaluation, and research orientation. 

Brown, Cheryl I... **Wholc Concept Mathematics: A Whole Language Application.'* 
Ediu'utumol Uorizons 69/?, (spr 1991 ): 159-63. (HJ 425 226| 
hi whole-concept mathematics, students actually use math and inulcrstand the 
practicality of what they are studying. I'his leamer-centered approach treats students 
with respect, uses real-life situations, encompasses a variety of learning styles, and 
involves cooperative learning techniques. 

Brown, Jessie, *'A Personali/.ed Reading Approach for At-Risk Middle School Students/' 
paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association (36lh. 
Las Vegas, NV. May 6-10, 1991 ). \ \iD 336 727 1 

Three studies determined if the Summer Step reading program (a residential camping 
program implemented on the canif)us of Camp Baskerviil [episcopal Outreach of 
Pawlcys Island, South Carolina, using a personalized, contextuali/ed reading ap- 
proach) was effecli\e, if children's self-esteem was enhanced by participation in the 
program, and if the students' attitudes toward reading improved. Sixty-seven hoys and 
52 girls participated in the reatiing study; 70 boys and 61 girls participated in the self- 
esteem study: and 69 boys and 55 girls participated in the attitude study. Appro.Ki- 
mately 9()0{ of the children were ct)nsidered high risk students for academic school 
failure. The residential camping program for adolescent age, predt)minantly African- 
American girls and hoys lasted 3 weeks for girls and 4 weeks for hoys. The emphasis 
for the reatiing program was keeping language whole and integrating all of the 
language processes through the use of the language and experience of the students. 
Subjects completed pre- and post-tests. A self-concepi scale was administered to 
subjects in the self-esteem study. A Liken test to determine reading attitude was 
written by the researchers antl administered as pre- and post- tests. Results indicated 
that: ( I ) students learned the comprehension skills of main idea, contextual vocabulary, 
detail, and setjuencing; (2) students' self-esteem impro\ed; and (3) students' attitudes 
toward reading improved significantly. 

Browne. Dauna Bell, **Whole Language: An Approach to Reading That F-its Native 
American Reading Styles." ( 19S6): 15 pp. |HD 296 S61 1 

This paper presents criteria for a reading program for Native American children based 
on the theory that these children have learning styles grounded in right hemisphere 
(brain) dominance, 'i'o test this theory the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- 
Revised was administered to 197 Native American children. Test results are interpreted 
to indicate a pattern reilecting greater strength in right hemisphere processing. 
Concludes that lower reading scores of Native American children may be due, in part, 
to a mismatch between a right hemisphere learning style and a left hemisphere 
instructional approach. The pa[)er rcccMiimends that reading programs for Native 
American children employ whole -brain learning lechniciucs; visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic models for language and thinking; rhythmic and dramatic play; and a 
h(^listic method of instructitui that recogm/es the language, culture, and learning styles 
that Nati\e Aineiican children bring to school. 
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Bnineau. Beverly J., and Richard P. Ambrose, "Kindergarten and Primary Teachers' 

Perceptions dT Whole Language Instruction," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Reading Conference (39th, Austin, TX, Nov 28-Dec 2, 1989). lED 316 
8351 

Explores the perceptions o\' Whole Language instructii)n held by a group of teachers of 
young ciiildren. Four questions framed the study: ( 1 ) Wow do teachers of young 
children defuie a Whole Language prograni? (2) What kind of Whole Language 
activities have the teachers tried in their classroom, and how did teachers feel about the 
outcomes of the activities they used? (3) What concerns did the teachers liave about 
Whole Language instruction"? and (4) W'rat kind of assistance did the teachers believe 
would be helpful to them as they began to make changes in their literacy program? A 
survey was designed to assess a general level of knowledge and concerns about Whole 
Language programs among kindergarten- second grade teachers teaching in a rural or a 
suburban mid western school district. Twenty- eight surveys were returned. One finding 
suggests that most teachers from this small sample accept Whole Language instruction 
as being an effective means of instruction, but as a supplement to a skills-based 
approach, It seems imperative that Whole Language advocates address teachers' 
beliefs concerning how children become literate. Without doing so. Whole Language 
activities may be viewed as additional instructional experiences which are "fun" but 
not a means for developing capable literate children. 

Bruneau, Beverly J,, "Restructuring Practice to l^^acilitate Children's Literacy Learning: A 
Case Study of Teacher-Initiated Curricular Change," Tc'dchinti Education 412 (Sep 
lW2):69-76. IHJ450 881I 

Describes cuiricular change frt>m a skills-based, basal reader approach to a Whole 
Language approach to reading instruction frt>ni the perspective of a second grade 
teacher engaged in self-initiated curricular dewlopment. A significant concern that 
emerged was modifying class routine and organization to rellect a different instruc- 
tional approach. 

Bruneau, Beverly, and others, "Parent Communication in a Whole Language Kindergarten: 
What We Learned from a Bus> First Year," Rcadini^ Horizons J2/2 (Dec 117- 
27, |HJ 435 6341 

Describes how one teacher initiated a Whole Language program and attempted to 
inform parents about the program. Discusses the importance of maintaining a constant 
How of communication to parents and providing \ariety in the media that arc used to 
carry the communication 

Bruneau, Beverly J., and others, "Parents* Perceptions of Children's Reading and Writing 
De\elopment in a Wiiole Language Kindergarten Program." ( 1989); 22 pp. |LD 314 



A study was conducted to determine parents' perceptions of a kindergarten program in 
the face of I'hange toward a holistic language/literacy curriculum. The participants 
were the parents of 25 children enrolled in an all das kindergarten class ot a uni\ersit>- 
based child development center. Nine of the parents (all mothers) volunteered to be 
inter\iewed individually abtuit parental perceptions of their child's reading and writing 
cle\elopment. One theme which was strongly supported was ht^v seriously this gnuip 
of parents viewed their lolc in helping the*r chiltl learn to read antl write. One reason 
for the high degree of acceptance of this approach is tliat it valitlates and extends the 
l\pe ol' lileracv acti\ ity that had been ttccurring in the home. I he parents who 
expressed salistaetion with the Whole Language kindeigarten secmctl t(^ feel that the 
emphasis on informal s(^eial interactions and dcseU^pment <^f positive feelings in 
chddren about themselves as readers led theii childien to reading. Some parents voiced 
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Mrong ciMKcrn aboiu hclpinji children \uih wriiiniz llirDugh imenicJ s|XMling and 
expressed coneorn ubinii whai would liappen li> ilieir eliildren in tlrsi jirade. I-indin^s 
underscore the iniponance of pareiUsaml teachers working togcidcr. 

Burchby. Marcia. '^Jteraiure and Whole Language " Nrw Advfuaw 1/2 (spr 1^)SS): I U'-23. 



Suniniari/es some ol lhe criticisms which ha\e been directed at hasa! instruction. 
Discusses how Whole Language approaches enhance the abilit> lo teach children lo 
read, and engage stiidcnis in a democratic and deuiocraii/ing educational experience. 

Burk. Jill, and Jo\ce Melion-Pagos. "From Recipe Reader lo Reading IVofcssional: 

F.xtending the Roles of the Reading Teacher through Whole Language," Conii'tnftordry 
luluralinn 62/1 (win 1^M)1): %-U)i |LJ 447 ^ 

Describes the roles of reading professionals in school, focusing on Whole Language 
learning and noting implications of those roles for adminisiraiors and teacher educa- 
tors; lists recommendations for administrators and teacher educators who w ish to 
support the development of Whole Language instruction. 

Burns-Paterson. Abigail L., •l-irsi and Third Oraders' ("onccpts of Reading in Diflcrent 
hi.siructionul Sellings.** ( l^^Jl): SS pp. 1I-:D ()27| 

Reports an inv estigation whether students in Whole Language based and hasa! reader 
approatrhcs would have dit*fereni concepts ol' reading when asked to define reading. 
Subjects. f>i) suburban New .lersev first- and ihird-graders and Id Nevv Zealand tlrsi- 
graders. were asked } questions: "What is reading?** **What do you do when \ou 
read?" and "If someone did not know how to read, what vvcniUl \(ni tell her she needs 
to learn?** The responses of the first-graders were tapc-recmded, whereas the third- 
graders wrote their answers. I'or each ijucsiion. respi»nses were placed in one of four 
categories: vague, educational, decoding, or meaning-centered. Results indicated that 
Whole Language students gave less vague responses than did tlmsc students in basal 
reader groups. Results further indicated that although man\ students s:iw reading as a 
catalyst for learning and gave "educational'* responses, basal reader siudenis were 
more apt [o view reading as solely a school activity, while Whole Language students 
saw reading as an integral part of their lives. Results also showed that although 
instructional sotting accounted for a few din*ercnees, young children think of reading 
mainlv as dcciuling, and d(^ not sec it as a meaning-getting, communicative process. 

Busch. Katharine, and Margaret At well, eds., "Proceedings of the Annual C\ililbrnia State 
Univ ersity. San Bernardino, Reading C*onferencc** ( L^th, San Bernardino, Calilornia, 
Mav 17, i^)S^)).**(P>S^)): 1(0 pp. |l-:i:) 3 1 ,U\S7| 

Highlights the active r(^le (^f the learner. Contents: "Whole Language: Celebrating the 
Student within the Learning Comnuuiity through Liierainrc** (Doroiln J. Watson): 
^Integrating the C*urriculum for Be ter Learning and 'i*eaching*" (Stephen B. Kucer): 
"Non- and Limitcd-linglish Speakers in livery C*lassroom: How Can We I lelp Them'.'** 
(Kathryn /. Weed and Diana J. S»)mnicr): "Creating Stories about Science through .\ri. 
LiteraiurCv ami Drama" (I imla Prentice and Patricia Teffi Cousin); *"The Bilingual 
I earner and Children*s Literature in Spanish: Lei the C*elebration Beginl" (Joan S. 
Minis); *t*elcbrating !\)eiry** (James H. Riipp); "Beginnnig Reatling: The Next 
Stumbling Block** (I)arlene NL Michner): "Developmental 'I*rcnds in the Interpreiaiion 
ol Motives, Beliefs ami I eelings ol Storv C'haiaciei >** (Donn.i W. linicrv ), "Siudv 
Strategics ui Social Studies" ( T. Patiick Mullen); ".\ 1 ongitmlinal Perspective of 
Chiklien*s Oial Natiaiives: Maciostiiiciuic, Micu>siiuLtiiies and Relationships lo 
Reading Achievement" (Maiie Ice), "Ulusiiatio.- and le\t** (Maigaiei Atvvell). 
"(icttmg the Pictnic." "New I liends," and "Sav It ViMin** i Katliaiiiic NL Bust In. 
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''Becoming a Rcsoarchor I: Whal Do 1 Wanl U) Know ?" and 'Becoming a Researcher 
II: What I Learned— Whal I Still Want to Know" (Patricia TelYt Cousin); "Gelling in 
Touch with the Past" (Michael Gibson); "Help Me!" (Stephen B. Kucer): "Bilingi il 
Reader Response"' (Jaqueline A. Nycrick); "Literature Response Journals" and 
"Tricksters in Folktales" (Kaihy O'Brien); and "Hea\cns Above" and "Leaf 
Monoprints" (Linda Prentice). 

Biisch, Robert F-., and Patricia W. Jenkins. "IntCizrating the Language Arts for Priniar\-Age 
Disabled Readers," Readmit Horizons 23/\ (lall 1^982): 41-46. |HJ 271 054| 
Describes a program of reading instruction for \oung disabled readers that is based on 
a theor\ of the reading process developed by Kenneth Goodman that iniegratcs 
speaking, reading, listening, and writing activities. 

OUderon, Margarita, "Cooperati\e Learning for Limited Lnglish Proficient Students. 
Report N\\ 3." ( 1990): 17 pp. |LD 3315841 

Describes cooperative learning strategies, their research base, and the rationale for 
their use as an instructional process for low English protlciencv students (LEPS). The 
paper examines se\en components of effective implementation of cooperative learning 
with language-minority students, and reports on preliminary work on a 5-year project 
to examine the effects of the Bilingual Comprehensive Integrated Reading and 
Composition model of cooperati\e learning on the reading comprehension, language 
skills, and writing perfo*mance of LLPS. The study is being ctMiducted in the Ysleia 
Independent School Di;..ict in LI Paso, Texas, and in Santa Barbara, California, under 
the auspices of the Johns Hopkins Center for the Study of Education Wn Disad\anlagcd 
Students. Topics of this paper include: (1 ) a rationale for cooperative learning for 
LEPS; (2) benefits of such learning: (3) cooperative learning in relatitHi to primar\ 
language instruction. Whole Language approaches. English as a Second Language and 
Transition to English programs, sheltered instruction and critical thinking, bilingual 
settings, and development of cognitive and metacogniti\e strategies; (4) w hat coopera- 
tive learning is not; (5) instructional models: (6) the philosopln of coopcrati\c 
learning; and (7) procedures for el'fective implementation. 

Callee. Robert. "Schoolwide Programs To Inipnne Literacy InstructiiHi for Students at 
Risk." (1991): 33 pp. |ED 338 726| 

Argues that a reformulation of reading and writing in die elementary grades can 
integrate the following «liree buzzwords o1' American education: ( 1 ) students at-risk for 
school failure; (2) the Whole-Language mo\cment; and (3) restructurini]. Critical 
literacy can serve as the centerpiece for eiiiptnvering teachers and administrators as 
full-tledged professionals. A schoolwide apprtnich to the lite;..te use of language is 
described, beginning w ith anecdcnal accounts of two correlated programs. Project 
READ and the inquiring Schcnil. Project READ is a staff de\ elopmcni program li^ help 
classroom teachers create a literaie cm iuMimcnt. In the hK|uiring School, the literate- 
en \ironment model extends tt^ cnctMiipass the entire school. The implementation of 
these projects in a California elemcntar\ school illustrates the principles of critical 
liieraey and liie proposition dial piun* children should rccei\c litcrac\ instruction of 
equal challenge to that pro\ided lo students from UK^re aflluent backgrounds. It is 
asserted that vinuallv all students are capable of a level of critical literacv thai allows 
them to thrive as adults, and that a supporti\c sclioi^l ciMileM is essential to realizing 
this gt>al. 

Cambournc. Brian. "The Whole Stt)r\: Natural Learning and the .-Xcqiusuion of l.iterac\ in 
the Classroom." New Zealand. 1988. jCS 01 1 352 1 

Based on \ears ol classroom iU>ser\ atitMi. this bool presents the thesm that powerful, 
critical. acti\e. productive literac\ can be achieved svstLMualicalU. and rcgiiKiiK. with 
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large numbers of the school population, if the principles currently known as the Whole 
Language approach are applied. The book is based on the assumptions that learning to 
become literate ought to be as uncomplicated and barrier-free as possible, and that 
once learned, the skills and knowledge that make literacy learning possible ought to 
endure beyond the classroom. Chapters in the book are: ( 1 ) What It's All about, (2) 
Portraits of Literacy Learning, (3) Prisoners of a Model of Learning? (4) An Alternate 
View of Learning. (5) Theory into Practice L (6) Theory into Practice 11. (7) Theoiy 
into Practice III, (8) Making Connections I: Understanding Reading. (9) Making 
Connections II: Understanding Writing, and (10) Pulling the Threads together. 

Cambourne. Brian, and Jan Turbill. "Assessment in Whole-Language Classrooms; Theory 
into Practice.'* Elementaiy School Journal 90/?, (Jan 1990): 337-49. |EJ 404 292 1 
Suggests that traditional measurement-based approaches to evaluation are theoretically 
inappropriate in Whole-Language classrooms. Argues that responsive evaluation can 
be applied at the classroom level and that the data generated will tell more about 
children's developing control of language than standardized tests do. 

Cantrall, Becky, and others. "Navajo Culture: A Bridge to the Rest of the World," paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
(Boston. MA. Apr 19. 1990). \ED 324 1631 

Describes a Navajo Indian program for making Navajo education more responsive to 
Native American cultural and educational needs. A survey of existing literature 
examines American Indian students" historical struggle between cultural identity and 
A\nglo-American assimilation. As Navajo children may lack the schema for tradition- 
ally defmed educational success and competition, schools might recxatiiine their 
customary teaching methods. The Greasewood Toyei Consolidated School began 
emphasizing bi(:ultural education by weaving Navajo culture into the regular curricu- 
lum. Teachers were empowered to create their own culturally relevant study programs 
as part of a schoolwide curriculum reassessment. Student-testing and discipline 
policies were reevaluated. Teachers and assistants attended language workshops that 
exposed them to the Whole Language approach, a holistic learning method. An 
evaluation committee determined that the Comprehensi\e Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
were inappropriate for Navajo students, and suggestetl that other achievement 
measurements be used. Surveys indicated growing use and popularity among teachers 
and students of the Whole Language approach, prompting additional training and 
curriculum changes. Greasewood staff developed a school philosophy encouraging 
further integration of Navajo culture into the curriculum, parental involvement, and the 
use of the Whole Language approach. As a result, the staff developed an entire new 
curriculum that balances Indian cultural requirements \s ith state and CTBS testing 
standards. The dt)cument describes further curriculum revision procedures and 
summarizes new educational objectives for helping Navajo children achieve the 
balance that is one of the basic tenets of Navajo philosophy. 

Carbo. Marie. "Deprogramming Reading Failure: Giving Unequal Learners an H.qual 
Chance." Phi Delta Kappan 69/3 (Ntn- 198"?): 197-202. IHJ 360 778] 
Relates individual student experiences to illustrate that many poor readers are dropouts 
of programs requiring strongly analytic/auditory reading styles. Recommends adopting 
the Whole Language approach for today's gh-ibal leainers. I'ses research llndings it) 
outline instructional methods that match students' reading styles. 
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Carbone, Vincent J„ "Improving ihe Literacy Skills of Delinquent Adolescents through 
Collage-Based Whole Language Activities and Experiences." (1991 ): 59 pp. (ED 335 
6591 

A practicum was designed to train staff to improve (over an 8-nionlh period) the 
literacy and reading skills of 60 delinquent adolescent boys residing in a juvenile 
correction facility. Most of the boys residing at the training school had poor school 
histories characterized by reading achievement scores several grade levels below their 
peers and little motivation to improve their skills. A review of the literature indicated 
that traditional classroom methods of reading instruction would not provide a solution 
to this problem, and therefore a Whole Language approach to reading was imple- 
mented during non-school hours in the transitional residential cottage. The cottage was 
flooded with reading material suitable to the needs of interests of this population. 
Results indicated that the youths' attitudes towards reading improved as measured by 
the Estes Scale to Measure Attitudes Toward Reading, Nanative and ethnographic data 
suggested substantial practical significance associated with the improved attitudes 
scores. Collaterally, disciplinary reports were reduced substuntially. Includes the 
Whole Language Experience Skill Checklist. 
Carr, Kathryn S,, "Literacy in the Workplace: A Whole Language Approach." (1990): 40 
pp. [ED 324 4411 

The personnel director of a local industry requested reading help from Central 
Missouri State University for several employe-, s. After several meetings, a workplace 
literacy program that used the Whole Languagtt approach supplemented by direct 
instruction in word recognition skills was deve oped. Two types of tests were written. 
One, a vocabulary test, required the participant to identify 40 industry- or safety- 
related words instantly and out of context. The terms were drawn from Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration forms, technical manuals from the company, and the 
book entitled "Occupational Literacy" (Rush et al„ 1986). The second test used \hc 
cloze procedure as a simple and relatively accurate way to assess background knowl- 
edge necessary for general comprehension. Participants spent the first day of the 
program getting acquainted, browsing through magazines and newspapers for 
interesting articles, learning the VAKT (visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile) 
method of study, writing journals, and having individual conferences with the 
instructor to set goals. Days 2-5 were spent reading self-selected materials, continuing 
word study routines established the first day, and using an informal reading inventor)' 
to begin individualized assessment. Ongoing procedures continued and expanded these 
activities with the aim of enabling participants to meet personal reading goals, build 
confidence and motivation, increase speaking and writing skills, and increase volume 
of reading and reading for pleasure. 
Carroll, Jacquelin H., and others, "Integrated Language Arts Instruction (Res iews and 
Reflections)," Uin^^ua^c Aris 70/4''(Apr 1993): 310-15. |EJ 461 ()23| 
Reviews six professional books and classroom materials that could support teachers 
and other educators in making the transition from integrating reading and writing to a 
synthesis of language arts with other areas of the curriculum. 

Carroll, Jacquelin H., and iHhers, "Whole Language in Upper Elementary Classrooms 
(Reviews and Reflections),'V-^m.^»<wi,'tv\m 69/2^ 1992); 145-51. |rJ 437 4H7| 
Reviews six professional biu^ks in three categories: three books written by teachers and 
oiher educators writing about their experiences in Whole Language classrooms, two 
insinictimial idea biK^ks written \o help teachers implement specil ic areas of curricu- 
lum (biographies and poetr\). and one bool on current research. Reviews hooks and 
audiotapes suitable ioi ilie upper elemcntarx grades. 
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Casey. Jean, "Monsters and Make-Believe Plus { Software Re\ iews);* Wrinni* Notchook 7/3 
(Jan-Feb 1990): 32-33. |EJ 402 285| 

Reviews Monsters and Make-Believe Plus, a eonipuier program which supports 
learners in their quest to become skilled language users. Finds it to be one of the most 
powerful software programs available to implement a Whole Language program, 

Caslovka, Arlys. and others. 'Teachers Teil the Truth about School Change/* Inst nu tor 
101/5 (Jan 1992): 24-27, 32-.^4. |FJ 443 826] 

Prt)vides an o\erview o\' several major themes in the edueatitMi reform movement and 
how changes brought about by school restaicturing affect practicing teachers. Topics 
include teacher empowerment, site-based management, knowledge-work enterprise, 
school-uni\ersity collaboration, professional development schools. Whole Language 
instruction, and technology. 

Catoe. Lli/abeth Anne. "Addressing lndi\idual Learning Styles in a Whole Language 
Classroom/* (1992): 34 pp. [ED 346 43 1 1 

A study was conducted to determine wiiys in which student learning styles could be 
accommodated in a Whole l,anguage classroom. The Reading Style Inventory (RSI) 
developed by Marie Carbo which fi)IU)ws the Dunn model of learning st\les was 
chosen tor the study. The RSI was administered to 10 students in 2 second/third 
combination grade Whole Language classrooms in Albemarle Ctmnty. Virginia. The 
inventories were computer scored and studietl by the researcher. Results t)f the 
individual profiles showed that a majority of students responded well to global 
approaches to teaching reading. Several suggestions were made for ways to incorporate 
Whole Language strategies to match reading styles of students. It is possible for Whole 
Language teachers to match Whole Language instructional methods to indi\idual 
reading styles without compromising the philosophies behind either approach. 

Chall. Jeanne. *"The New Reading Debates; E'I\idence from Science. Art. and Idei^k)gy/* 
Teachers Collei^e Record 9412 (win 1992): 3KS-2S. IFJ 4d0 42fi| 
Lxamines recent debates nn the teaching of reatling from the standpoint of science, nrl. 
and ideology, focusing ow the reading theories, research, and jiracticc t)f the past two 
ilecades. The analysis emphasizes the issue of Whole Language versus phonics, noting 
the effects of Whole Language and phonics on reading achie\ement. 

Chancy. Carols n. "■I-\aluating the Whole Language Approach to Language Arts: The Pros 
and Cons."* iMiti^uttuc- Speeclh and Hearifii; Services in ScIi<h)Is 21/4 (Oct 1990): 244- 
49. |F:J 420 0211 

Defines the Whole Language approach and identifies its strengths and weaknesses. An 
integrated instructional approach is recommended, balancing meaning antl exjiosure to 
literature with skills instruction and practice. 

Chanjiinji Schools and Classrooms.*' feaclicr M(ni(i:ine .^/>^ {\U\-h\u 1992): 32-37. |HJ 
447 93 1 ) 

()\cr\iev\s se\cral programs, techniques, and approaches related to impnuing schools 
and student learning: includes brief outlines of restructuring, effective schools. 
cooperati\e learning. Whole Language, tcchnolog>. miiltijile intelligences, the 
Coalition of Fssential Schools, the Accelerated .Schools Project, the .School De\elop- 
ment Program, and the C\Miier for Leadership in School Reform. 

Chao. Han Hua. conip.. and Carl Smith, ed., *1ntegrating the Language Arts. 1 earning 
P,ickage No. 4S**( 1990); Sj pp. VVM14I 

OiigmalK de\eloped as part ol a project lor the Department i^f Defense Schoc^K 
iDoDI^S) svstcm. this learmng p<ickagc on iiitceiaiing the language arts is designed loi 
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teachers who wish to upgrade or expand their teaching skills on their own. The 
package includes an overview of the project: a comprehensive search of the ERIC 
database; a lecture giving an overview on the topic: copies of any existing ERIC/RCS 
publications on the topic: a set of guidelines for completing a goal statement, a reaction 
paper, and an application project: and an evaluation form. 

Chase. Nancy D., "Hospital Job Skills Enhancement Program: A Workplace Literacy 

Project. Curriculum Manual/* (Atlanta: Georgia State University Center for the Study 
of Adult Literacy. 1990): 240 pp. |ED 328 666] 

Describes a workplace literacy program designed to improve the literacy skills of 
entry-level workers in the housekeeping, food service, and laundry departments of 
Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta. An introduction describes the goals of the 
program and the employees served (iow-litcratc adults who relied on word of mouth 
for most of their information in the workplace). Section 2 gives a rationale for using 
the Whole Language approach in workplace literacy programs. Section 3 describes the 
dcx clopmcnl of the program's curriculum, including a literacy analysis, determining 
job-specific literacy demands, determining instructional objcc ivcs. developing 
instaictional activities and procedures, and assessing the programs. Section 4 describes 
instructional logistics, such as scheduling classes, recruiting students, and using tutors. 
Section 5 provides a model for developing hospital-based workplace literacy programs 
and includes a literacy task analysis and descriptions of instructional sessions. 

Check. Earl H..Jr.. -Skills-Based vs. Holistic Philosophies: The Debate among Teacher 
Educators in Reading." Teacher Editcaiion Qiuirtcrly 16/ \ (win 1989): 15-20. lEJ 
404 5731 

Explains >hc basic tenets of the skills-based and the holistic philosophies of reading 
instruction. Although the skills-based approach is dominant in both schools and tcaclier 
education, debate exists about the most effective approach. 

Chew, Charles R.. "Whole Language: Not the Sum of Us Parts." paper presented at the 
Meeting of the Catskill Whole Language Conference (Onconta. NY. Aug 10-12. 
1987). I ED 286 181] 

For many years, educators from kindergarten to twelfth-grade have approached the 
teaching of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, punctuation, and so forth as isolated skills, 
unconnected with the es cryday use t)f reading, speaking, and writing. Such practices 
arc now \ icwcd with less fas or. as researchers and educators approach reading and 
writing as processes, to be dealt with as a whole. To capitalize on this trend, teachers 
need to rccogni/e that children come to the classroom knowing something about 
language use. and that their prior knowledge must be built up and used to help them 
comprehend and use language experiences. The classroom must also be a literate 
cinironmcnl. with plenty of diverse material for children it) read, and children must be 
allowed and encouraged to visit school and public libraries and to browse widely. 
Additionally, classrooms need not be quiet place % tV.r learning to take place because 
children can learn much about language by discussing their experiences with one 
another. Teachers must understand that the processes of reading, speaking, and 

>tening have a number of skills in common, such as pre-writing/thinking, drafting, 
ami revising, and that all arc valuable to children. The integration of such language arts 
skills can empower students and build their conndence. and thus improse children and 
sociotv as a whole. 

Chrislensen. K. 1-loanor, "Whole Language in Perspccti\e: A TeachcrN Continuum." 
(IW)): II pp. 1 ED 315 7251 

Whole l.aniiuage represents onl\ one of man> good concepts about tc;K-hmg rcadinu to 
children, but it is not foi o\ci>NKi\. Because Whi^Ie Language is a philosophy rather 
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than a specific method, educational practitioners can incorporate different aspects of 
this philosophy to different degrees. If teachers think of a continuum of theoretical 
bases underlying the leaching of reading, then they can move along the continuum 
headed toward an integrated language approach (or Whole Language approach) at their 
own speed and in their own style. The strength of the Whole Language philosophy — its 
emphasis on language and language usage, both oral and written, used in real- life 
situations — cannot help but influence the everyday classroom environment for many 
children. As teachers consider the continuum of an integrated language approach, the 
teaching of reading will take a new step forward into the twenty-first century, 

ChrLstensen, Lois, M., and Mary Beth Dennis, "Translating Whole Language Child- 
Centered Teaching Theory into Practice for Presemce and First- Year Teachers, or 
'But What Does It Look Like in the Classroom?!"' paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Association for the Education of Young Children (New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Nov 12-15, 1992). |ED 352 ISlj 

The theory and practice of Whole Language teaching should be integral and simulta- 
neous components of pre service teacher education, A number of instructional strate- 
gies and class activities can be used to provide preservicc teachers with experiences 
similar to experiences they will provide to elementary school children. Examples of 
class activities include: ( 1 ) writing workshops during language arts and reading 
methods courses; (2) weekly workshops for collaborative work on assignments, 
thematic units, and projects; (3) shared reading of literature focusing on techniques of 
reading aloud and questioning, and exposure to current children's literature; (4) 
dialogue journals and learning logs in which students summarize the day's learning 
activities and ideas; (5) learning centers focusing on different topics, activities, and 
skills, which underscore the advantages of students moving at their own pace; and (6) 
shared field placements, in which students observe and participate each week in the 
literacy activities of a primary, multi-age. Whole Language classroom. Specific 
assignments in language arts and classroom management courses which can help 
education students understand the Whole Language philosophy include studies of 
children's authors and illustrators, the design and implementation of learning centers, 
the creation of child-centered bulletin boards, and the development of a unit using 
literature as the text. 

Christensen, K. Eleanor, *'A Studv t>f Teachers' Viewpoints on Whole Language," ( 1990): 
17 pp. I ED 329 907] 

Examines prcservice teachers' self-ratings of interesiyinvestment in the different 
contexts of an integrated Whole Language approach, both theoretically and pragmati- 
cally. Subjects. 60 graduate students enrolled in reading courses in a small eastern 
uni\ersiiy. completed a self-rating chart dealing with the theory and classroom 
implications of Whole Language. The chart was completed before any Whole 
Language topics were presented in the courses. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) teachers 
subscribe either moderately or whole hcartedly to the underlying theoretical base of an 
integrated Whole Language approach and to many of the classroom practices which 
this implies; but (2) many of these same teachers expressed major concerns about the 
teaching of W'holo Language, Findings suggest that school districts, universities, 
professional organizations, and publishers need to offer more and better specifics of 
quality instruction within the Whi^le Language framework. 

Clark. Jack M,. "Whole Language Literacy for At-Risk Learners." (Onoouta: State 
University of Nc\^ York. 1992): 5S pp. |ED 347 025] 

This b(>oklct provides strategies lor implementing Whole 1 anguagc leading and 
writing in classroom and tutorial settings for at-risk learners, with a locus on migrant 
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students. The Whole-Language approach integrates reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking into language arts, social studies, science, and other content areas. Within an 
environment that fosters support and encourages risk-taking, this approach allows the 
student adequate time to engage in reading and writing experiences. The first section 
discusses the processes and conditions of literacy learning in relation to Whole- 
Language implementation and second language learners, including migrant children. 
The second section addresses elements of a Whole Language program and provides 
examples of classroom implementation. Suggestions are also given for English-as-a- 
Second-Language (ESL) students in developing language through content-area 
activities. The third section discusses qualities of good writing and provides strategies 
for engaging students in writing and evaluating their writing. Relevant to migrant 
children, it stresses integrating ESL reading and writing through a dialogue journal, 
parent involvement, and setting up "publishing" programs. The fourth section 
addresses Whole-Language evaluation, by focusing on the learning process as well as 
on the resulting product. This is accomplished through on-going teacher observations, 
conferencing, anecdotal records, and examples of children's writings. Examples of 
evaluation methods are provided. Also included are suggested readings for ESL and 
other at-risk learners and a Whole-Language literacy bibliography. 
Clarke, Mark A.. "Don't Blame the System: Constraints on 'Whole Language' Reform," 
Umiiuagc Arts 64/4 (Apr 1 987 ): 384-96. [EJ 348 9731 

Argues that if education for language development is to improve, the changes will have 
to take place in the classroom and that the change needed is to return control of 
classrooms to teachers. Also argues that for reform to endure, how sy.stems respond to 
change must be understood. 
The Classroom Reading Teacher," Reading Teacher 4119 (May 1988): 965-79. (EJ 370 
1651 

Provides a wide range of practical teaching ideas, including tips for using big books, 
the use of word maps for teaching new concepts, and the use of storybooks to teach 
counting. Provides an annotated bibliography of summer reading for students and 
teachers. Discusses the history, content, and future of the Whole Language Approach. 

Clewell. Suzanne F„ and Shirley A, Wagoner, eds., "Literacy: Issues and Practices, 1990 
Yearbook of the State of Maryland International Reading Association Council. 
Volume 7." ( 1990): 95 pp. [ED 321 229] 

Intended for reading professionals: contents: "Wish Fulfillment and Other Dangers in 
Reading" (Joan Develin Coley ): "Emergent Reading Research: Synthesis and Analy- 
sis" (Majorie R. Hancock): "The Role of Affect in the Reading Process" (Mariam Jean 
Dreher): "Pursuing the 'Wisdom of Practice' in Prcservicc and hiservice Reading 
Teacher Instruction: An Electronic Communication Approach" (MarkG. Gillingham): 
"Passage Dependency and Prior Knowledge: Implications for the Assessment of 
Reading Comprehension" (Rose Marie Codling); "Adolescents' Exploration of 
Intimacy through Reading and Writing" (Sheldon Russell): and "Redefining the Role 
and Evaluation of the Reading Professional" (Jane Brady Matanzo). The following 
articles focus on classroom practices: "Writing: Magic for a Five-Year-Old" (Deborah 
Gordon Litt): "Using the Paraprofessional to Extend Whole Language Activities" 
(Susan Helldorfer): "Using a Language Experience Approach with Reliiclant Writers 
in the Middle School" (Barbara E. Walker): "Teacher Participation in a Primary 
Screening Project" (Patricia M. Russavagc): "'Comprehension System 8': A Teacher's 
Perspective" (Barbara L. Eddy and Karen A. Gould), and "The Use of Signing to 
Reinforce Sight Vocabularv: Teachers' Persi>ecti\es'^ (Robert M. WiKon and Cynthia 
T. Bow en). 
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Cochran, Judith M.. 'The Best of All Worlds/* Instructor 9m (Muv 1989): 3S-41 lEJ 409 
6131 

One way lo gi\c studcms the most comprehensive reading instruction is to combine 
techniques from three approaches to reading: literature based reading instructicm, the 
Whole Language strategy, and the use of basal readers. Lesson plans and student 
activities which demonstrate this combined approach are presented. 

Coley. Joan Develin. 'The Good News and Bad News about Whole Languaize: A Personal 
Perspective/* (1990): 17 pp. |ED 317 9561 

The biggest concern with Whole Language instruction lies in ignoring some of the 
obvious problems in implementalion. or denying that there could be any problems ai 
all. Problems mcniioned by Maryland reading supervisors involve teacher competence, 
phonics/spelling/skills instruction, responses of Whole Language advocates when 
asked what direction educators should take for children who fail when using the NN'hole 
Language approaches, assessment, and teacher accountability. It is only because 
pec^ple are trv ing things that ihey make mistakes. It is not bad to make mistakes; it is 
tmly bad not to admit them or to examine their causes. If Whole Language fails, it will 
do so because either loo many people will do it poorly or it will be done by the 
staiinchest advocates who demand such rigidity that there is no room for the kind of 
flexibility v\hich research and logic sa\ are essential when educators talk about human 
learning. The good news about Whole Language methods includes the following 
points: ( I ) There is an insistence on aulhenticit) of real texts and on engaging children 
in real life lunetional literacy tnsks that matter to them. (2) Book reading is up in areas 
where literature is stressed in the classroom. (3) There is an increasing awareness of 
the uses of reading and writing together in content mstruciion. (4) Teachers are excited 
and show enthusiasm about their reading programs. (5) The kids are excited and enjoy 
learning and reading in Whole Language classrooms. 

Combs. Martha, ed.. "National Reading and Language Arts Hducators' Conference 

Yearbook.** papers from the National Reading and Language Arts Educators* Confer- 
ence (Kansas City. MO. Sep 1987). |LD 294 16()| 

Comcnis: ( 1 ) "Let's Get CVcaiive about Creative Writing in Language Arts Methods 
Courses** (B. J. Bush): (2) "Journals with A Purpose: Reading. Writing, and Thinking** 
(K. S. Daves and M. E. Jones )l (3) "Making C*urnculum Connections: l*he Cenirality 
of Language Arts** (J. K. Hultquist); (4) "Relationships of Children*s Stories to 
Reading Achievement: A Longitudinal Perspective Grades One to Six** (M. Ice); (5) 
"Reading Lesson Redesign: Strategies and Guidelines for M()dif>ing Commercial 
Reading Materials'* (S. Maeaul); (6) "Multicultural Education for Reading and 
Language Arts Educators" (L. P. Ri\era); (7) "The Developmental Growth of Meaning 
Vocabularv as Measured by Tests of Lisiening and Reading Vocabulary** (L. V. 
Rodenborn); (8) "Literary Gaps Invite Creative Interaction" (J. Watson): (9) "A Report 
of Attitudes of Secondary F-ducation Students Enrolled in a Required Reading in the 
Content Areas Course" (R. J. Weimer): (10) "I*rom Product to Process: Reading 
Assessment from a Whole Language Perspecli\ e*' (J. W. Woodle\ ): and (11) "The 
Low Reading Grcuip: An Instructional and Social Dilemma*' (L. M. .Schell). 

Combs. Robin. "Dc\clc^ping Critical Reading Skills through Whole Language Strategics." 
opinion paper lor "P'oundaticwjs in Reading 11** coinse (Southern Na/arene University. 
Oklahoma. 1992.) |ED 353 556] 

A teacher used classics of children*s literature to teach critical reading skills. Although 

scoring abo\e the national average on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). the 

teai. Iiefs fourth-grade gitted students exhibited problems w ith critical leading skills. .A 
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literature unit involving Whole Language strategies using Be\erly deary's The Mouse 
and (he Mofo/rycic and E.B. White's Charlotte^ Weh was implemented. Students kept 
literature logues while reading and engaged in classroom discussions using questioning 
techniques designed to de\ elop critical thinking skills. Vocabulary instruction focused 
on using context clues in the stories to determine word meaning. Students did research 
on spiders in cooperati\ e learning groups, assembled a "laci vs. opinion" bulletin 
board on pigs, and used creative writing to evaluate situations and recommend 
solutions from a pig's point of views. Students demonstrated higher-level thinking 
skills and became problem solvers. Students' scores on the ITBS increased remarkably 
as a class, but bilingual students* increases were a disappointment. 

'Common Ground 1989: Suggested Literature for Alaskan Schools, Grades 7-12." (Juneau: 
Alaska State Department of Education. 1989): 153 pp. |HD 309 447|: and "Common 
Ground 1989: Suggested Literature for Alaskan Schools. Grades K-8/' (Juneau: 
Alaska State Department of Education. 1989): l.M) pp. |ED 314 757| 
Intended to assist Alaskan school districts in their own selection and promotion of 
reading and literature, this guide to literature for use in grades 7-12 has five puiposcs: 
(1 ) to encourage reading and the use of literature throughout Alaskan schools: (2) to 
promote the inclusion of .Alaska Native literature, and niinorits literature, in addition to 
the traditional Eastern and Western classics: (3) to help curriculum planners and 
committees to select books and obtain ideas for thematic units using literature: (4) to 
stimulate local educators to evaluate the- use of literature in their schools and consider 
ways to use it as core material and as recreational reading: and (5) to accompany the 
state s Model Curriculum Guide in Language Arts. K-12. supplementing the references 
to literature, and to promote the reading of literature as an expectation for all Alaskan 
students. Contents include Criteria for Selection of Books; Questions for Local District 
Selection: Local Decision -Making Policies: Alaskan Literature: Implementation Ideas: 
Coninuin Agreement Statements from Professional Associations: Anthologies o\ 
Alaska Literature b\ language groupings: Anthologies of Nati\e American Writers and 
of Alaskan Writers: Alaskan Poets: Draniii/Plays: Poetry: Short Stories: Role of 
Literature as a Source of History. Values, and Identity: The Flight to Read: Librar\ Bill 
of Rights: Source for Alaskan Literature: Description of Alaskan Associations; and 
more. 

'^Comprehensive Instructional Management System — Communication Arts: Whole 

Language Network. 1991-92. OERA Report. * (New York: New York Cit\ Board of 
Education. 1993.) [CSOl 1 3()4| 

During school \ear 1991-92. the W hole Language Network (WLN) expanded to 
include 90 teachers in grades K-6 in 3 school districts participating in the New York 
City Board of EducaticMi s Comprehensive Instructional Management System- 
Communication Arts project. WLN assisted teachers in using the Whole Language 
approach and sought to empower teachers to assume a more acti\e role in curriculum 
decision-making. F:\aluati(Mi of the WLN during the 1991-92 school year focused on 
teachers* peri.eptions and assessment of WLN. the support pro\ided to participants, 
changing in leaching and assessment practices, and the effects of these changes on 
students' attitudes iuui achievement. Results: ( 1 ) Large majorities of teachers reported 
that the WLN was \aluable in helping them impletiicnt Whole Language instructional 
strategies. (2) Almost all rospi^ndcnis rcpi^ted thai the instructional materials, support, 
and meetings and conlerences proved \aluable. (3) Man\ tcacheis reported changes in 
their apprcuich to teaching. (4) Teachers rejniried trying a \ariet\ of "authentic" 
assessment techniques. (5i Support pnnidcd b\ school administrators ranged from 
extremely support i\e ti^ lukewarm. (6i Diltoiences in students" pre- and posttesi scores 
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in writing and reading were too small to be educationally meaningful. Recommenda- 
tions: Greater effort should be directed toward helping teachers incorporate alternative 
assessment techniques into their classroom: more teachers from the same school 
should be selected: school supervisors' understanding and support for the program 
should be increased. 

Conn, Sandra, "Textbooks: Defming the New Criteria," Media and Methods 24/4 (Mar- 
Apr 1988): 30-31.64. [EJ 369 305] 

Describes components of new elementary and secoiidar> school textbook packages and 
reviews criteria for evaluating textbooks. Topics discussed include the development of 
teaching aids: curricular considerations: evaluating content-area textl^ooks: the Whole 
Language approach to instruction: and the role of librarians and media specialists in 
subject matter integration. 

Connections: A Journal of Adult Literacy. Volume IV. (1991 ): 66 pp. [ED 333 205] 
Contents: "Teaching Moments: Teaching People, Not Lessons" (Patricia Wild): 
"Whole Language: Implications for ihe Adult Learner" (Jeri Gillin): "Gatekeepers or 
Advocates?" (Rosie Wickert): "Writing with Teen Mothers: I Have Something to Say' 
(Kim Gerould): "Endings Take Time: Moments in the Writing Process" (Lucia 
Nunez): **Giri Talk" (Patricia Sandoval); "Teacher, You Decide': Curriculum 
Development in Workplace ESL (English as a Second Language)" (Johan Uvin): 
"Adult Dyslexics Speak Out about Dyslexia" (John Gibbons et al.): **Right Brain, No 
Pain ESL" (Molly Flannery, Robert Browning): "Teaching Lesson" (Marty 
Kingsbury): "Adult Education: Self-Determination or Self-Delusion?" (Molly Mead): 
"Integrating Work and Learning in the SFCC (San Francisco Conservation Corps)" 
(Robert Burkhardt): "Using Bilingual Tutors and Non-Directive Approaches in ESL: A 
Follow-up Report" (Anthony D'Annunzio); "Teaching Literacy ESOL (English for 
Speakers of Other Languages): Notes from a Prograin for Displaced Workers" 
(Jonathan Skaff); "No More Reading Abuse" (Bridget O'Hagin); and "The Rocky 
Road from Frustration to Fulfillment: The Saga of a Volunteer" (Kimball Jones). 

Connell, James V., ed., "Summary of Research on Implementing Whole Language 
Leaming in Aduh Basic Education Settings." ( 1992)" 70 pp. [ED 355 357] 
Reports on a research project that looked at the relationship of Whole Language 
instruction to adult basic education (ABE) leaming. It begins with the background of 
the three research projects. This section discusses the staff development program thai 
enabled teachers to understand Whole Language, its principles, and its strategies and 
the research projects that were conducted simultaneously with the staff development 
program as ABE teachers began to implement Whole Language in the classroom. The 
next section provides an abstract from the 1990 National Reading Conference 
symposium presentation "Implementing Whole Language Learning in Adult Basic 
Education Settings", summarizing three reports. The research reports include: 
"Implementing Whole Language Learning: Adult Literacy Teachers' Problems and 
Concerns" (Padak el al.): "An Interim Research Report of the Influence of a Staff 
Development Process En'\phasizing Whole Language Teaching Principles on ABE 
Teachers' Perceptions of Literacy and Their Literacy Teaching Practices" (Connell et 
al.): and "Adult Basic Education on loiarners* Perceptions of Literacy Leaming at the 
Onset of Implementation of Whole Language Instmctional Practices" (Padak). The two 
fmal sections highlight eight insights gleaned from the research reports and suggest 
future research projects. 

(\)opcr. Pal^y. When St(fhr\ (\)nw to School: Tcllin\>. Writini*, and h'rfonnini* Stttrics in 
the iiarlx Childhood Classroom. (New York: Teachers and Writers Collabora- 
tive.l99.^): H4 pp. [i:!) 353 5S(il Sec Patsy Coiipor, "When Stories Conie lo School. 
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Telling. Writing, and Performing Stories in the Early Childhood Classroom," Teachers 
and Writers 24B (Jan-Feb 1993): 1-9. (EJ 457 1 18] 

Offers pre-school teachers, kindergarten teachers, daycare workers, and parents ways 
to help young children begin to read and write, by placing stories at the very center of 
the early childhood curriculum. The book includes an in-depth discussion of the crucial 
pedagogical and developmental roles that stories can play in early childhood education, 
as well as a practical guide to having children tell their own stories and perform them 
with their classmates. The book also discusses the use of videos, and the uses and 
misuses of Whole Language, invented spelling, and the writing process. Contents; ( 1 ) 
Stories in Search of Classrooms: (2) Lessons from Home: (3) What I Had to Learn 
about Stories in Classrooms: (4) When Young Children Dictate and Dramatize Their 
Own Stories: (5) Portraits of Young Storytellers: and (6) A Guide to Storytelling in the 
Classroom. 

Cooper. J. David, Literacy: Helping Children Construct Meaning, (Buckington, Mass.: 
Houghton-Mifflin, second edition, 1993): 636 pp. (ED 352 625] 
Reflecting dramatic changes in educators' understanding of literacy, this book, a 
revision of an earlier text published in 1986 under the title, ^Mmproving Reading 
Comprehension," provides support for preservice and inservice teachers in learning to 
help children develop literacy effectively. The central feature of the book is a literacy 
program whose focus is on interactive learning: the book presents and develops a 
model for creating a program that include s motivation, independent reading and 
writing, and instruction in reading ami v. iting. Complete unadapted literature (and 
sample literacy lessons and minilcssons for each piece of literature) are included in the 
book. Each chapter of the book includes strategies and procedures that have been 
effective with all learners {including second language learners and students with 
special needs), as well as a graphic organizer preview, an opening vignette to model 
constructivist teaching in action, a summary, bibliographies of professional references 
and children's books, and suggested additional readings. Contents: (1 ) Understanding 
Literacy Learning and Constructing Meaning: C2) Developing a Literacy Program: (3) 
Activating and Developing Prior Knowledge: (4) Vocabulary Development in the 
Literacy Program: (5) Identifying Words as an Aid to Constructing Meaning: (6) 
Responding and the Construction of Meaning; (7) Writing and the Construction of 
Meaning; (8) Modeling Stiaegies for Constructing Meaning: (9) Constructing 
Meaning across the Curriculum; and ( 10) Assessment and Evaluation in the Literacy- 
Centered Classroom, 

Cooter, Robert B., Jr., and E. Sutton Flynl, "Blending Whole Language i^nd Basal Reader 
Instruction,- Reading Horizons 2m (sum 1989): 275-82. [EJ 393 419] 
Describes a program in a first-grade classroom in a rural school district that integrates 
holistic and direct instructional ideas by using the basal reader as one part of an 
otherwise holistic literacy program. Presents the major benefits of and some concerns 
about the program. 

Corey, Kathleen, and others, "A Whole Language Program for Refugee Children." (1987): 
19 pp. (ED 290 3311 

Preparing Refugees for Elementary Programs (PREP) is a federal program to prepare 
young refugee children for further learning in the United States. landings from current 
research on hmv children learn to speak, read, and write were iisetl to design the 
curriculum. All children receive 18 weeks of full-time instniclion, during which their 
parents also study English and cultural and work orientation. The weekly schedule and 
acli\ ities are typical of those in an American school, Tlie largest single block of 
scheduled lime is foi l-nglish language dealing with familiar topics in school and dail\ 
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life. One hour a da\ is ilcvolcd to reiiJinsz aiul wriliiiii. Wighi 3()-inimitc periods a v\eek 
are devoted to nialh insirueiion. and additional time is allotted lor recess and enrich- 
ment activities. The program usc< the natural laniiuaiie approach to oral language 
ilevelopmenl, and Whole Language approaches to literaev development, including 
shared reading with hig books, the language experience approach to reading content, 
sustained silent reading, dictated stories, dialogue journal writing, and creative writing 
exercises. 

Cothern, Nancx B.. ^'Wholc Language Theory-Based Instruction in the Basal I-n\ ironmeni: 
"ies, ^'ouCan Do Bmh!." Ohio Rnutim: lauhcr 26/?^ (spr 19^)2): 9-l.V |E:J 442 7.S2| 
Suggests \\a\s in which teachers nia> plan and incorporate elTccti\el\ Whole Lan- 
guage theorx into existing programs in which hasal materials arc established and 
accepted. 

Craddock, Sonja, and Hone\ Halpren. "l)c\eK»pmental Listening in a Whole Language 
Classroom." (wuulian J<utrmii (>f hii!{i\h /Mni^uai^r Arts 1 1/\ I9-2,'^ |L^J M^l 

27S| 

l']\plains the dilTercncc between a reading aloutl lo children program designed to 
moii\atc children to read, and a de\elopnientaI listening program which provides a 
tocus Tor listening in a Whole Language ein ironment and requires response and 
c\ aluation. 

Crandall. .U\Ann, ami (]av\ Pharness, ""Whole l.anguaiic Approaches in Adult Literacv 
(1991): 11 pp. |i:i) .U's S9()| 

After an introduction to tlk- use of the W hole Language approach in aduit lilcrac\ 
instruction, this paper descrihcs some tecliniques or acti\ities used in two adult literacy 
programs in Vancou\er with participants who speak I-nglish as a Urst and as a second 
language. The Municipal Workplace Literac\ Program, operated b\ the ('it\ of 
VancouNcr (British Columbia), ts a \oluntar\ and eonlldential SO-hour program that 
oilers one-half paid release time and ser\cs mostl\ non-prt^lessn)nals. The Little 
Ntt)untain Netghbourhood House/Vancou\er School Board Tutor Training and 
Practicum C Vntre program ser\es recent immigrants. mostl\ t^C Chinese origin but also 
Indian, CVntral and South .American. Polish, and Russian. Appro\miatcl\ half of the 
participants ha\e um\crsit\ degrees trom their countries of origin: iheothei half ha\e 
had litlkMM tu^ Ibrmal schoi^ling. Uoih programs use mans Whole Language tech- 
niques, nicluding shared reading, transcribed text, sustainctl silent reading, language 
experience, and interaeii\e writing for adult literacy learners. Two additional strategies 
are used as well: an affirmation strategy that has come to be called ''Affirmation: 'I"he 
Immigrant's Tw<^ Li\cs and the Csclc of CirieC," and a strategs borrowed from the 
work ol nmelist Milan Kundera that in\ol\cs the use of an existential code that 
inspires and guides the writing. The affirmation slratcgs uses simple tlrawings, 
gestures. translati<ui, and some Lnglish to describe the learner's work, relationships, 
language and cultural connections, education, interests, etc. During the first 20 months 
of the pn\L:iam, onl\ 2 of the 1 20 participants dropped out. 

(*ros.s, Tracy L., ontent Area Literac\ and Reading ( oniprehension ([la\c "I'ou Read.')," 
RraJini: Teacher 4r)/H {\h\\ 1993): 708- 10. jlJ 462 2S0| 
Reviews lour books that ileal with reading com[>rehension, phonics in a Whole 
Language classroom, children's books Ivir mathematics learning, and using nonllction 
trade biu)ks. 

('rii\. SandiaC. "11 L 1..P.: \ Whol«' Language LitcuK) Strateg\ h/m mion 

."7/2 isdiii 1991! 1621 jl-.l VvWSSI 
Piesents the 1 fi^listi^- l-thicaiional 1 iterac> Process stiatee\ loi iulull lileiac\ cducalitMi 
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consisting of the tbllowiiig 10 steps: presenting an advance organizer, reading silentK, 
rcadii-g aloud, listening to the passage recorded, listening and taking notes, highlight- 
ing iniportant points, networking structures, sunmiari/.ing the passage, revising the 
written surnniary, and reflecting and evaluating. 
CuIIinan. Bernice E., ^AVhole Language and Children's Literature (Major Figures in 
Reading),^* Lxmiiuaiie Ans 6m (O^i 1^)92): 426-30. [EJ 451 247) 
Retlcets on the role of literature in reading instruction. Rc\ icws bricHx research on 
Whole Language. Discusses the problems and promises of the Whole-Language 
approach and the use of children's literature in the classroom. 

CuIIinan. Bernice E., cd.. "hnitalion to Read: More Children's Literature in the Reading 
Program.** (Newark. Delaware: International Reading Association, 1992): 215 pp. IHD 
345 213) 

Prcscnls practical and theoretical guidance about using literature to develop literacy. 
The prologue lo the book describes some aspects of Whole Language programs at 
work, relates research findings that underlie the Whole Language philosophy, and 
presents scenes of teachers actively using literature in their classrooms. The book is 
organized into three major sections on genre studies, thematic units, and putting it all 
together. Chapters: (I ) "Books for Emergent Readers'* (Charlotte S. Huck); (2) ''Act It 
Out: Making Poetry Come Alive*' (Brod Bagert); (3) "Realistic Friction and the Real 
World'* (Dianne L. Monson); (4) "Interacting with Informational Books*' (M. Jean 
Greenlaw): (5) "Enriching the Arts and Humanities" (Sam Leaton Sebesta): (6) *V\n 
Author Study: Tomic dcPaola" (Joanne Lionctti): (7) "The Magic of Mailin** (Deborah 
A. Wooten): (8) "Extending Multicultural Understanding** (Rudine Sims Bishop): (9) 
"Award Winners from Five English-Speaking Countries * (Sylvia M. Hutchinson and 
Ira E. Aaron): (10) "Organizing a Literature-Based Reading Program*' (Dorothy S. 
Strickland): (11) "Responding to Literature: Activities for Exploring Books'* (Linda 
DcGroff and Lee Galda;: (12) "Using Literature with Readers at Risk** (Rosclmina 
Indrisano and Jeanne R, Paratore): (13) "Resources to Identify Cliiidrcn*s Books** 
(Arlenc M. Pillar): and (14) "The Censorship Challenge*' (Francic Alexander). 

CuIIinan, Bernice E.. ed,. "Fact and Fiction: Literature across the Curriculum.** ( 1993): 99 
pp. 1 ED 354 5481 

Designed to inspire teachers to explore trade books in new ways, this book presents 
chapters dealing with historical fiction, diversity education, informational books in the 
social studies, literature in the math class, and suppienientary reading materials for the 
science instruction. Although each chapter in the book focuses on a specific content 
area, all show hcnv the areas complement and support one another and how literature 
helps in the process. Contents: ( 1 ) "Making the Past Come to Life*' (Linda S. Lcvslik): 
(2) "Diversity Education** (Adcla Ariola \lk*n): (3) "Factual History: Nonfiction in the 
Social Studies Program** (Betty Carter and Richard F, Abrahamson): and (5) "Litera- 
ture in the Science Program** (Dianne Lapp and James Flood). 

Cunningham. Patricia NL. and Richard L. Allington. "Words, Letters. Sounds, and Big 
Books: A Bcary Good Approach.** Uarnifi"^ 20/2 (Sep 1991 ): 91-92. 94-95. [EJ 43Ci 
7681 

Describes ways that priniai\ teachers can use decoding strategics within a literature- 
based. Whole Language setting. A tliree-siage approach involves the book stage (real 
reading), the word stage (Icarnint! wimxIs), and the letter/sound stage (learning sounds) 

l)\\nnun/io. Anthon\. and Paige L. Pa\ne. "W hole Language I'se in the I-jiglish as a 
Second Language Classroom. Instruction Guide.** ( 1990): 46 pp. |LD 3.^9 244 1 
This uuidc dcsc-nhes the Combnicd lnst?uctional Approach to jidult basic education m 
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English as a Second Language (ESL) and offers procedures for its inipleinenlaiion. 
The approach uses literate bilingual tutors with little professional educational exposure 
to teach beginning reading instruction in ESL. A study of the feasibility of this method 
involved tutors and students from two groups. Cambodian refugees and immigrants 
and Spanish-speaking immigrants. Tutors transcribed stories nairated by the students, 
then followed standard language experience approach (LEA) procedures. Tutors were 
monitored by a reading specialist and provided witL demonstrations and feedback to 
enlarge their repertoire of LEA skills. Practice in indi\ idualized reading was then 
offered to students. The experiment was found to be successful. The mean pre- to 
posttcst gain for the Cambodian group was three grade levels in 5..*? months, and two 
grade levels for the Hispanic group in 4 months. Word recognition gains were 
.significant for both groups, and larger for the Hispanic group. Both groups began at the 
non-Engli<^ speaking level and achieved the level of a fluent English speaker in the 
fourth grade, histructional procedures are outlined in some detail, with special 
attention given to getting started. 

de la Cruz. Beverly Metro. "Implementing a Whole Language Curriculum to Impro\ e Oral 
Language Competence in an Inner-City Kindergarten.^' (1989): 124 pp. |ED 313 145| 
A kindergarten teacher designed and implemented a practicum for increasing the oral 
language competence of 20 kindergartners in an inner-city public school. Goals were 
to improve children's receptive and expressive language abilities, social skills, and 
mastery of kindergarten curriculun* objectives, and to increase parent involvement. A 
Whole Language curriculum was implemented. Instruction focused on themes that 
included all curriculum content areas. Coordinated ciimculum components were 
designed to maximize student involvement in class activities. Learning centers and 
cooperative learning strategies contributed to the establishment of a nurturing 
classroom atmosphere. Parent participation was encouraged through conferences, 
newsletters, parent education materials, and parent-and-child activities. Primary 
teachers were trained in Whole Limguage teaching and learning principles and 
.strategies. Practicum evaluation data revealed that the inter\ cntion was effective 
beyond expectation. The intervention increased the children's recepti\e and expressive 
vocabularies, improved their use of appropriate language structures, and contributed to 
mastery of curriculum objeeti% es. It was e\ident that the program had a positi\e impact 
on teachers. 

de los Santos. Lisa A., "Integrating Montcssori and Whole Language Philosophies: 

Methods of Reading in English as a Second Language Classrooms." ( 1 989): 19 pp. 
[ED 350 092 1 

I'ollowing a summary of research pertaining to the Montessori and Whole Language 
philosophies, this paper examines similarities between the two philosophies. Both 
philosophies are based on holistic learning, use cross-cultural materials, and stress the 
teacher's role as a facilitator within the classroom environment. The relationships of 
the Montessori and Whc^Ie Language philosophies to the reading process are then 
considered. Topics addressed include children's need to be exposed to a ' ariety of 
teaching methods and the integration of reading and writing in the language arts. A 
discussion of methods of teaching reading in English as a Second Lan^uiage class- 
rooms considers the use of touch, sight, and sound: environments that encourage 
children to de\elop independence: the use o\' mixed ability groups: and lessons that 
inv(^lvc interpersonal interaction. fX^scribes materials in the Montessori method which 
teachers can use to leach leading. 

de N'lceschower. Mar\ }o. "Teaching Teaclicrs for Whole Language Success." Pcryyci lives 
in luiniHii<fn ami lh aliu.w ///3 (Jait-I-cb 1993): 1 8. jl j 4.^9 (>|(>| 
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Describes the process of training teachers of students with hearing impairments lo use 
Whole Language teaching methods. The paper discusses success with Whole Lan- 
guage, resistance to Whole Language methods, effects on students, effects on teaching, 
and advice to other trainers. 

DeBoer, June, 'The Response of Fifth Grade Low Achievers to Literature-Based Reading 
Instruction through Whole Class and Heterogeneous Arrangements." ( 1991 ): 143 pp. 
|ED 336 7361 

An action research project studied the attitudes and achievement of low-achieving 
fifth-grade students after participating in a 1-year heterogeneously grouped, literature- 
based reading program. The project explored the changes in student attitudes towards 
reading, and changes in students* knowledge in comprehension and vocabulary 
development. Eight fifth-graders from a Christian school in Michigan were evaluated 
through a pre- and post-achievement test: a pre- and post-attitude questionnaire, 
student comments, parental comments and diary, and a pre and post Houghton Mifflin 
basal grade equivalent skills test required by the principal of the school. Results 
indicated that the attitudes of low achievers towards reading were more positive after 
the treatment. The low achievers were more motivated to read, and the reading 
achievement scores indicated a gain in both vocabulary and comprehension. Results 
suggest that the attitudes and achievement of the low achievers can increase while 
participating in a heterogeneously grouped literature -based reading program with 
instruction that directly instRicts them to monitor their own metacognition. Low 
achievers can benefit from exposure to children's literature to motivate them to read. 
Through direct instRiction of comprehensive strategies, low achievers can learn to 
monitor their own comprehension. While panicipating in heterogeneous groups, 
differences are minimized. 

Decker. Barbara C. "Early Literacy Instruction with Computers and Whole Language: An 
Evaluation of the Writing-To-Read Computer Program with Disadvantaged Minority 
Children," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the international Reading 
Association (36th. Las Vegas. NV. May 6-10. 1991). lED 335 635] 
A study examined the effectiveness of the Writing-to-Read Computer Program in 
elementary school language arts education. The program is designed to teach children 
to read through interacting with a computer by learning sound/symbol relationships 
and by composing stories. First- through fourth -graders from predominantly black, 
urban schools and from a rural, racially integrated school were tested in vocabulary, 
reading recognition, reading comprehension, and language subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, and in the reading, language, and spelling subtests of the California 
Achievement Test. Results indicaicd that the Writing-to-Read Program produced 
significant gains in language and spelling which hold up over time. However, it did not 
seem to influence reading ability. Traditionally, poor language skills have been seen as 
a detriment to normal development in reading yet the children in this study had strong 
language scores. Results also suggest thai ii' these children had a Whole Language stan 
in reading instruction beginning in kindergarten, the children's scores in reading would 
imprt)ve dramatically. 

DeCotis, John, 'Insuring a Quality Education for Your Children: A Guide for Parents." 
(19S9): 27 pp. [ED^336 8051' 

Offers parents an overview of the elements ciiicial for a good education, with the 
intention of motivating them to take an acti\e role in their children's education. 
Contents: ( 1 ) What is an education? (2) Why get a good education? (3) What composes 
a good education? (4) Is communication important? (5) What can be K.\onc at home? (6) 
Can computers he helpluL' (7) Can television be helpful ' (S) Can too much pressure he 
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dolrinicmal? (9) Arc private schools a good aUoniati\o? (10) Whai is Special Educa- 
tion and what services does it offer? (11) What are Talented and Gifted programs? (12) 
Who determines curricula in public schools? (13) What are standardized tests and why 
are they gi\en? (14) How are public schools accredited? (15) Should schools teach 
higher order thinking skills or facts and information? ( 16) Are the fine arts and 
physical education an essential part of a "good" education? (17) What are developmen- 
tal education and developmental teaching strategies? (18) What is the "Whole 
Language** approach to reading? (19) What will the school of the future be like? (20) 
What is the answer? and (21 ) Thoughts for the future. 

OeGrella. Jeanne Berthelot. "Creating a Literate Classroom Environment/' ( 1989): 19 pp. 
|ED 312 6101 

A literate classroom environment immerses a student in a rich, stimulating, interactive, 
and purposeful print and language environment which is designed to provide for 
success in reading, writing, listening, and speaking and the needs of individuals 
responsible for their own learning in a natural, non-competitive, n on- threatening, risk- 
taking setting. According to researchers, suggestions for teachers to aid in creating a 
literate classroom en\ ironnient include: ( 1 ) the arrangement of the physical envirt)n- 
ment; (2) the incorporation of literacy activities such as reading quality literature, 
sharing books, sustained silent reading, and modeled \\ riting: and {?>) procedures to 
meet individual student needs. 

DcGroff. Linda Jo, "Developing Writing Processes w ith Children's Literature.'' i\cw 
Ailvocaw 2/2 (spr 1989): 1^5-23. lEJ 386 981 1 

Suggests methods of using literature to help students select and de\ elop topics, write 
drafts, confer about their writing, revise, edit, and publish their work. Concludes that 
students can learn a great deal about writing processes through reading and discussing 
children's liteiature. 

DeGroff. Linda. "Computers in the Whole Language Classroom." paper presented at the 
Florida Instructional Computing Conference (Orlando. EL. Jan 1989). lED 318 4521 
Argues that if Whole Language teachers are to use computers in their reading and 
writing programs, then they will need both software and strategies for using computers 
that are consistent with their beliefs ami goals, f-or Whole Language teachers, as for 
other good teachers, it is the teacher's beliefs about curriculum and instruction rather 
than the technology that will determine the role of the computer in the classroom. This 
paper explores the place of computers in Whole Language classrooms by considering 
how computers can facilitate teaching and learning in ways that are consistent with 
each of the following beliefs commonly held b\ Whole Language teachers: ( 1 ) 
children learn language through social interaction: (2) children learn by reading and 
writing whole and meaningful te\ts: (3) language is used for real purposes and with 
real audiences: (4) children learn when we emphasize process: (5) children need time 
Lind choices for language learning: antl (6) language learning in\olves risk-taking. 

I)e(ir()ff. Linda. "Is There a Place for Computers in Whole Language Classrooms?" 
Rcadini: Teacher 43/^ {.\\^v 1990): 50S-72. lEJ 408 4091 
Comments on si\ points t>f belief commonly held by Whole Language teachers. 
Considers how computers can facilitate teaching and learning in ways that arc 
consistent with those points of belief. 

I)cniinj». Mary P.. aiul Maria Valeri-Ciold. "Computeis and the Developmental Learner." 
Rctiilm!ii)hn:i>ns .^/^ (Keb 1992): 235-38. |HJ 4.^9 1831 

Discusses the use of computers in teaching basic writing to ct)llegc studeiUs. Oflers 
compulei cxercisc'N and actiMlies which foster a Winkle I anguage curriculum. 
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DeSantis. Diane K.. ^'RcNtructurini: ihc Curriculum for Aclivc Iiuolvonioni— Teachers and 
Students as Learners/* revised version of a paper presented at the Annual Spring 
Conference of the National Council of Teachers of Eingiish (Richmond, Virginia, Mar 
18-20. 1^)93). (New Hampshire. 1993.) |CS 01 1 362] 

A fifth-grade teacher researched the experts, observed master teachers, and experi- 
mented to find out what worked best for her and her students as she made the transition 
from the basal to the process approach to teaching the language arts. Taking courses 
and meeting with others helped support her decision to change. During the process of 
change, the teacher realized that the basal can be used in a Whole Language wa\ . 
heavily supplemented with real hooks, self-selected reading of all types, and oral and 
written responses. IKing the reading/writing process, the teacher tried to incoiporate 
the literary genres that her students were studying b> integrating all the areas (»f the 
language arts. Portfolios were kept as students finished each genre. IXneloping the 
skills of cooperative learning enabled students to become listeners, supporters, and 
active learners. The teacher selected books based on the students' \aried interests and 
abilities. When students chose the books they were about to read, they followed 
guidelines from the reading consultant. The teacher readily shared classroom experi- 
ences with parents, teachers, principals, board niembcrs. and others through frequent 
communication in newspaper form or invitations to visit the classroom. Pertormancc 
assessments in language arts included: writing, oral discussions, exhibitions, and 
portfolios. The teacher constantlv observed and evaluated herself and her students. The 
teacher observed the emergence of active readers, writers, listeners, and speakers — 
active involvement, active learners, and teacher antl students as learners. 

Dewalt. Mark, and others. "Effects of Instruct it)nal Method on Reading Comprehension.'' 
Rftulinii Impnnrnu'iu M)/2 (sum 1993): 93-100. |CS745536| 

Investigates the relationship between type of rcatling instruction and reading compre- 
hension. L'ses predictor variables including IQ. group, race, and comprehension pretest 
score to predict comprehension score. Hinds that the de[)endcnt variable was not 
significantly related to method of reading instruction, and there was no interaction 
efl'ect between reading method and IQ in predicting comprehension scores. 

Dickinson. Susan. "Creating and Implementing a Mode! for Motiv ating Recreational 

Reading L'sing a Whole Language Approach for Secondarv School Students." ( 1992): 
82 pp. Ted 344 1961 

A practicum was designed to increase the amount of recreational reading b\ secondar\ 
school students, and to improve students* attitude toward reading, thus decreasing 
disruptive behaviors in the classroom. A W hole Language workshop approach was 
implemented over an S-month period in two high school Knglish classes, grades 10 and 
1 1. college preparation level, with a total of 104 students. Man\ of the students had the 
sk ills to read but chose not to do so. The workshoj^ was student -centered so that 
students ciHild become self-directed, choosing reading materials of interest to them. 
The focus of the curriculum was on reading, thinking, and discussion, and the teacher's 
role was that of facilitator. Pre- and post-surve\s were administered to record changes 
in student attitudes and impunement in leisuie reading. Results showed that students' 
altitudes toward reading improved: that more studenis were involved in leisure 
reading: that fewer disruptions occurred durmg sustainctl reading in the classroom: and 
that students increased the amiumi of their free time spent in leisure reading. While 
three of the four practicuin objectives were mu met. the impiovement shown was 
positive in terms of ovei till sulvcss 
i)olmiui. David. 'Sihuc Concerns about Lsmg \\ \\o\c 1 anguage Approaches with Deaf 
Children." Xnuruun nf flu Ihal ir-fU.liil 19^):». 2 ■S-S2. IIJ 451 57()| 
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Examines the relevance of Whole Language instrucdon with deaf children and 
concludes thai, allhough this approach has many values, deaf children often need a 
more direct approach to acquire English literacy. Educators of the deaf are urged to be 
wary of adopting general education methods without careful evaluation with deaf 
students. 

Dougherty. Mildred, and others, "Building Decoding and Comprehension Skills into 
Whole Language." paper presented at the Meeting of the New Jersey Fiducalioii 
Association (Atlantic City. NJ. Nov 10. 1^)89). lED 317 973] 
Nursery rhymes and written phonics used in a meaningful context are valuable 
teaching methods which can be applied in a Whole Language classroom or in conjunc- 
tion with a basal reading program Because nursery rhymes are rooted in oral tradition 
they lend themselves to oral presentation. They provide forms for the oral beginnings 
of the best of linguistic skills. Children can easily memorize the rhymes and act them 
out for the class. The rhymes can then be written down and used as reading material 
for the students. A simple cut-and-paste activity can help children learn phonics. Each 
phoneme is named and de fined as it is introduced. The children then look through 
magazines to find examples of ihc phoneme they just learned and explain what they 
sec in the picture and how they hear the sound in the topic, and they can attach a name 
lo their picture. The con tribu titans are then collected and the entire class reviews the 
pictures and the corresponding phonemes. The materials used in these activities arc at 
hand and are inexpensive. 

Dudley-Marling. Curt, and Don Dippo. 'The Language of Whole Language." UmiiKaiic 
Ari.s 6Sn ( Nov 1991): .548-54 [ EJ 434 263 1 

Calls for resolution of the ambiguities and contradictions of the language and the 
practices of Whole Language. Atumipts to elucidate confiicting conceptions and 
practices i'jiong Whole I,anguagc advocates and thereby make Whole Language c\cn 
stronger. 

Duffy. Gerald G.. "Let's Free Teachers to Be Inspired." Phi Delta Kappcm (Feb 1992): 
442-47. |EJ 439 2931 

Drawing on specific examples in elementary school classrooms and Hying instruction 
analogies, shows how teachers can combine tenets of both holistic and direct ap- 
proaches to reading instruction. Students arc more likely to use reading and writing 
effectivelv when teachers themselves arc empowered to select intelligently from 
various conceptions. 

Dumas. Colleen. "Implementing Whole Language: Collaboration. Communication and 
Coordination." paper presented at the Annual Spring Conference of the National 
Conference of Teachers of English {Indianapolis. IN. Mar 14-16. 1991 ). [ED 343 1 12| 
A parent of a kindergarten child in Texas began observing her child's classroom when 
SI.,* noticed that the Whole Language mstructional approach described lo parents 
hcfi»re the beginning of school was apparently not being implemented as stated. The 
parent was surprised when her child's teacher suggested, after only six weeks of 
instruction, that the child be put in a transition program the following year because the 
teacher believed the child was noi ready for first grade. As the year progressed, the 
parent's fmstration and anger grew as indications grew that the child's risk-taking 
abilities and self-esteem were being destroyed. The child is now progressing well 
through first grade, anti the child'; teacher is encouraging invented spelling ami 
creative activities in the classroom. Alth(^ugli coinmunication on the parent/teacher 
level antl the parent/principal level has increased awareness of the importance ol 
children's reading capabilittcs. moie parent education needs to be addressed to make 
the program success! nl as a vvlu^le. 
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Duquette. Ray. *'Videolapc Review: 'Showing Teachers How.*" Journal of Readint* 
Education l4/\ (fall 1988): 43-45. [EJ 396 421] 

Reviews ^'Showing Teachers How." a series of 12 videotapes released in 1986 and 
1987 dealing with (I ) reading inslruclion using the Whole Language approach in ihe 
elemenlar)' grades; (2) social studies instruction using trade books; (3) v/riting 
instruction; and (4) discussion strategies for current events. 

Dyson. Anne Haas. "The Word and the World: Reeoneeptualizing Written Language 

Development or Do Rainbows Mean a Lot to Little Girls? Technical Report No. 42." 
(1990): 36 pp. |ED3I8 010] 

Current research has fragmented educators* vision of both written language and 
development. A more integrative vision, one that preserves the integrity of written 
language as a symbol system, is based on five principles that characterize written 
language development: ( 1 ) the establishment of equivalences; (2) exploration and 
orchestration of the system; (3) reliance on shifting relationships of form and function; 
(4) differentiation and integration of symbolic functions; and (5) participation in social 
dialogue. These principles highlight the dialectical relationship between function and 
form, between child construction and adult guidance. The articulated vision of 
development differs in fundamental ways from most current viewpoints, as it does not 
consider written language as simply an extension of the child's oral language but as the 
evolution of a distinct symbolic option with links to the child's entire symbolic 
repertoire. Viewing written language growth in this way may allow for a more open- 
ended vision of its development, and the developmental principles discussed may 
suggest some possibilities for negotiation between Whole Language and basic skill 
proponents. 

Edelskv. Carole. "Whose Agenda Is This Anyway? A Response to McKenna. Robinson, 
and Miller.** Ednccitiomd Researcher 79/8 (Nov 1990): 7-11 . |EJ 422 237] 
Disputes the version of W^hole Language presented by Michael McKenna et al. (see EJ 
422 236 1 . Argues that Whole Language is an educational paradigm complete with 
theoretical, philosophical, and political assumptions and a congruent research agenda. 
Contends that "paradigm blindne.ss** prevents critics from seeing the legitimacy of 
Whole Language-generated research. 

Edelskv. Carole, ed.. "Language Arts Topics and Educational Issues: Information Sheets." 
Arizona- Center for the Expansion of Language and Thinking (CELT). 1992. (CS 01 1 
336] 

This collection of 29 succinct information articles discusses issues relating to language 
arts, including Whole Language, phonics, student e\aluation. spelling, and censorship. 
Some of contributors to the collection are Ken Goodman. Yetta Goodman. Jerome 
Harsie. Patrick Shannon, and Constance Wea\er. Titles of articles arc: "Learning to 
Talk. Learning to Read. Learning to Write.** "What Is Whole Language.** "What 
Whole Language Is Not: Common Myths and Misunderstandings.** "Some Key 
Principles of i WHiolc Language Perspective on Learning and Teaching.'* **How Whole 
Language Teachers De\clop Phonics 'Know How *.** "Research in Support of Whole 
Language.** "W*hole Language Is as American as Apple Pie.** **Reading in Whole 
Language Classrooms: Focus on C*omprehension.** **What about Skills in Whole 
Language Class rtumis?** * 'Whole Language and the Theological Concerns and Beliefs 
of Parents.** "Phonies Phacts.** "Phonics and Dialects of English.** "Phonics Is a 
Flawed S\stem.** **Why We Should N(H Teach Iniensive. Systematic Phonics.*' 
"Phot lies \ersus Whole Language: Why Whole Language Teachers Don't III ink It Is 
Much vif a Debate." "Win a Whole Language Classroom Mas Be the Best Place \ox 
Your Attention Deficit Disorder lhperacti\e (ADHD) Student." "Basal Reading 
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Programs, Literature- Based Reading Programs, and Literature Programs **Hon\ to 
Teach Literacy Learners Who Challenge Teachers/* *AVhat Does It Mean to Be 
Literate?" "Adult Illiteracy: Cause? EfYect?" "Questions and Answers about Spelling." 
"What Are Some Tools Teachers Use to E\aluate That Also Help Children LcanV.^*' 
"Some Aspects of Assessment That We Often Forget" "Who Should Evaluate? What 
Should Be EvalualedT* "The Mixed Age Primary: What and Why," "Bilingual 
Learners: Principles That Help; False Assumptions That Harm," "Why Thoughtful 
Teachers Abhor Censorship." "Statement of the International Reading Association: 
The Dangers of Censoring Textbooks and Reading Program Materials, and "How 
Teachers Can Productis ely Respond to Political Conflicts about Education in Their 
Communities/' 

lEdelsky. Carole |. "A Talk with Carole Edelsky about Politics and Literacy." Liuf'uaiie 
Arts 69/5 (Sep 1992): 324-29. |EJ 448 4301 

Presents an interview with Carole Edelsky in w hich she discusses the ptilitical issues 
that affect the da\ -to-day lives of children and teachers in the language arts classroom: 
political aspects of Whole Language: national political issues and literacy: and political 
actions teachers can take to improve language arts education. 

Kdelsky. Carol, and others. "Hook in* *Em In at the Start of School in a 'Whtile Language* 
Classroom." Amhropolofiy and Edmation Qucirtcrlx /*//4 (win 1983): 2.^^7-81. |EJ 292 
6381 

Describes how an inner-city sixth -grade teacher with an unusual approach to literacy 
got children to act according to new expectations before the first day of the school year 
was over. Discusses the research in relation to other findings on teacher effectiveness. 

Edelsky. Carole, and Karen Smith. "Is That Writing — Or Are Those Marks Just a Figment 
of YourCuiTiculum .'" Lantnuifit' Arts 6l/\ (Jan 1984): 24-32. |FJ 291 277| 
Discusses the differences between inau then tic and authentic writing, arguing that most 
writing in school is inaut hemic, because it is written for someone else*s intentions. 
I:\amples are cited from a classroom with an essentialK Whole Language orientation, 
but which occasionally reverts to inauthentic writing assignments. 

Kdigen Marlow. "Reading: Skills \crsus Ideas " ( 1991): 10 pp. |FD 339 998] 

Debate regarding the teaching of reading as skills versus reading as securing ideas has 
been in e\idence for some time. The "measurably stated objecti\es** philosophy 
emphasizes that the act of reading should be divided into specific skills in which the 
inherent component parts are identified and a highh detailed list of precise objectives 
are stressed in teaching and learning situations. A psychology of behaviorism harmo- 
nizes well with a skills reading curi iculum. Toward the other end of the cuiriculum. an 
idea-centered curriculum may be emphasized. The excitement and challenge of reading 
ideas is paramount, and learners seek, select, and read di\erse materials, sequencing 
their own learning. Trade books are much in e\ idence. A psychology of humanism 
harnuMiizes well w ith a "reading as securing ideas" approach. Holism is in\oI\ed in 
that learners are to compn-^hend subject matter and appreciate literature rather than 
achie\e specific skills, measurably stated, in reading. Specific skills may be empha- 
sized as the need arises, hut not as predetermined, precise objectives for learner 
attainment. Whether beha\ iorism or humanism is used as the philosopln of reading 
instruction, teachers need to guide each student to aehie\e optimalK in reading. 

Kl-Aniin. C^issaundia. auvl Mark Richmond. "The Quantitati\e and Qualitative Analysis of 
Scccuid Orade Reading Perlonuance (\)nip.nMig Literature Based and Basal Ii^strue- 
iioir (19921. 17 pp. I LD .^.'^3 504 1 

I W(^ separate research iDCtlKnlologie^. quantitative anal\M^ and qualitati\e analysis. 
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were employed to dcierniinc the differences in second-grade children on iiicihod of 
reading instruction. Fifty children in two classrooms from one school in North 
Carolina were subjects. One of the two teachers employed a literature based methodol- 
ogy, while ihe second teacher employed a basal instructional format. Quantitative 
results conformed to that suggested in the literature; specifcally, no significant 
differences wore found in achievement between the two groups. Confounding between 
teacher and methodology was a major weakness in the study: however, the implemen- 
tation of qualitative analysis yielded substantial additional information with respect to 
the underlying reasons for outcomes in the two classrooms. The need for conHuence of 
results of qualitative and quantitative methodologies is strongly supported. 

Eldredge. Lloyd. **An Experiment with a Modified Whole Language Approach in Firsl- 
Grade Classrooms/' Hvdclinii Research and Instruction 3oh (spr 1 99 1 ): 2 1 -38. | FJ 428 
2681 

Compares results of a modified Whole Language approach (incorporating daily 15- 
minutc total class phonics instruction) with those obtained from a popular basal 
approach. Finds that students in the Whole Language classes made greater gains in 
phonies, vocabulary, reading comprehension, and total reading achievement than 
students in tli^ hasal program. 

Engel, Brenda S.. ''Longfellow Scho{)l Literacy Project: A Five-Year Study of Outcomes 
from a Whole Language Program in the Primary Grades.'' ( 1991 ): 183 pp. |FD 344 
185] 

A two-part study evaluated the effectiveness of Longfellow .School's primary-grade 
Whole-Language literacy project. Part I of the study began in the academic year 1984- 
85 w ith children in standard English and bilingual classes in grade K-3, Over a 5-year 
period, a total of 1,021 individual assessments were carried out on 336 students. Data 
consisted of samples of students* work, classroom observations, and teacher inter- 
\iew s. Part 2 of the study collected additional follow-up data on tw o cohorts, con- 
ducted 13 child studies, analyzed summary data, described the context of learning at 
the school, and critiqued the instruments used. Results from both parts indicated that: 
(I ) all children in standard classes remaining in the program learned to read and write 
competently b\ the time thc\ were in the upper elementary grades; (2) children learned 
in uneven increments, not according to grade level expectations: (3) children in 
bilingual classes began school with less knowledge of the consentions of print than 
those in standard classes but made equivalent gains between kindergarten and first 
grade: (4) sources of literacy learning varied: (5) questions of morale and self-respect 
weie central to learning: (6) teachers represented a continuum of beliefs and practices: 
(7) children were expensed to literature cm a daily basis: and (8) all teachers changed 
their beliefs and practices to scmiic extent, 

Knoki. Donald Y., \Student Portfolio and Profiles: A Holistic Approach to Multiple 

Assessment in Whole Language Classrooms.'* paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
t^f the American Educational Research Association (San Francisco. CA. Apr 20-24. 
1992), |E:D 350 .U3| 

Describes the assessment process in Whole I-anguage classrooms in the Honolulu 
(Hawaii) School District. The development of alternati\e measures based on actual 
student pcrlormances was a natural outcome of the teachers* training and implementa- 
tion t^f a h(^listic education/Whole Language program. Muliii^le and multidimensional 
assessment emerged Inmi the iiolistic perspective, resulting in perlorm.mcc-based 
measures that included authentic samples ot' students* work. The systematic gathering 
o! selected woiks led to the de\clopment ot student portfolio^ and the student 
sunimai\ profile. Assessment is treated as an integral pan ot the instructional and 
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learning processes rather than as pre/post measures on test items. Formal and informal 
measures and process and product measures are being tested in Chapter 1 programs 
and in Students of Limited English Proficiency programs. Three years of development 
have led to some significant results in sustained growth in student achievement. 
Classroom teachers are recognizing the worth of assessment and evaluation as an 
integral part of instruction. Performance-based measures developed through portfolios 
can serve as a significant way to measure student growth and development more 
accurately. 

Erpelding, Diana. "Integrating Whole Language with the Basal Reader to Increase the Use 
of Language and Comprehension of Literature." (1990): 41 pp. [ED 350 578] 
Examines whether the integration of Whole Language with the basal reader would 
increase the use of language and comprehension of literature. Twenty students and one 
teacher in a split third/fourth grade classroom in a predominantly white» lower 
.socioeconomic school in Ottumwa» Iowa» participated in the study. For 16 weeks, 
students wrote in journals daily* read silently every day* and were exposed to a variety 
of W^hole Language activities as well as using their basal readers. Students were pre 
and posttested using a reading attitude survey, a reading inventory, and a curriculum- 
based assessment. Results indicated that; ( 1 ) there was an increase in pimctuation, 
length of sentences, subject verb use and length of written work; (2) all students 
showed an increase of one grade level in comprehension; and (3) there was a 2^ 
increase in positive attitudes toward reading. Findings suggest that the students 
benefitted from the combined use of Whole Language and the basal reader. 

Esch, Gwendolyn C, "Nurturing Second Graders' Literacy and Language Development 
through Child-Centered versus Curriculum-Centered Experiences," (1991): 80 pp. [ED 



A practieum was designed and implemented to foster 24 second graders' literacy and 
language development via child-centered as opposed to curriculum-centered experi- 
ences. The primary goal was to improve students' quality and quantity of writing by 
allowing extra time, much exposure to more and various non -basal literature, hands-on 
activities, and experiences geared to their interest level. The second aim was to 
improve their attitude toward reading by having them cooperatively and actively 
involved in a uniquely child-centered environment. Pre/post quality and quantity of 
writing tests and pre/post attitude surveys were administered. Journals, charts, and a 
log were kept. The number of library books, records, and tapes were increased and 
changed weekly. Students were assisted in project work, total and small group 
activities, and field trips. Conferences, mini-lessons, peer tutoring, mapping, brain- 
storming, and modeling occurred. Students wrote drafts, proofread, revised, and 
rewrote, while keeping their own writing portfolios and daily language arts sheets. The 
class newspaper, pen pals, and big book experiences proved rewarding. Total school 
and parent involvement added support. Results of the quality and quantity of writing 
tests showed a marked improvement and an increase. Reading attitude surveys 
revealed a positive dynamic increase. 

Espe, Cathie, and others, "Whole Language — What a Bargain!" Eciucatiomd Leader. ship 
47/(MM-dT 1990): 4.^^. |FJ 405 137| 

Although the Whole Language perspective requires no money, it does involve "kid 
watching." or knowledge (^f individual class members and their interests, As the 
e\pcriences of two elenienlarv teachers illustralc, educators need only look lo their 
own backyards and to past/present historical cvenis for rich instructi(Mial maiorial. 
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Evans, Deborah J., "Decreasing Overreliance on Basal Readers through Staff Develop- 
ment " (1991): 43 pp/ [ED 335 666] 

A practicum aimed to reduce overreliance on the basal reading program in grade 1 of 
the elementary school. It also endeavored to provide teachers with quality choices to 
enhance and enrich their reading/wnting programs. Five workshops were designed to 
meet the specific needs of a public school district located on the nonheastem seaboard 
which services 5,000 students. Goals of the practicum were to reduce the time spent on 
the tests accompanying the basal series, and to offer suggestions for successfully 
incorporating whole class reading activities and integrating the teaching of reading and 
writing. The practicum also sought to decrease the number of workbook and skillsheet 
pages used. Proven strategies were modeled for teachers during the workshops through 
video tapes and in demonstration lessons. In addition, the teachers were introduced to 
numerous professional journals, and were encouraged to join professional organiza- 
tions. Results indicated that all of the teachers decreased the number of tests given and 
the corresponding amount of time spent on testing. Furthermore, time spent on specific 
skill instruction decreased while time spent on integrated, meaningful reading/writing 
activities increased. Results also indicated that teachers are willing to change when 
meaningful alternatives are modeled for them, and that lime, patience, and a supportive 
environment are required {or effective and longlasting change to occur. 

Evans, Deborah J„ "Increasing Instructional Options for the Teaching of Reading and 
Writing through Staff Development." ( 1992): 43 pp. [ED 350 583] 
A practicum was designed to increase the instructional options chosen by classroom 
teachers in orde: to make meaningful connections between reading and writing for 
elementary stucients. Teachers in the target school were experiencing difficulty in 
translating theor>' into effective classroom practice, In response to a teacher needs 
assessment, four key areas of focus were identified and four couesponding workshops 
specifically geared to teacher grade levels, and including references to the textbook 
series in use, were developed. The workshops were: ( 1 ) What is Whole Language? (2) 
Integrating Reading and Writing; (3) Whole Class Instruction; and (4) Combining 
Trade Books with the Basal, Practical handouts accompanied each workshop. A list of 
trade books that related to concepts and themes in their math series was particularly 
popular. Classroom visitations and individual meetings were arranged, and profes- 
sional books, articles anc' video tapes were also made available. Outcomes were 
positive, with all the practicum goals being met. All teachers demonstrated the use of 
several new teaching strategies. Central office administrators became interested and 
involved in the practicum. 

Ezell, Jeanne R., "The Concept of Delivery Applied to Modem Rhetoric," paper presented 
at the Conference on Rhetoric and the Teaching of Writinc (Indiana, PA, Jul 10-11 
1990). [ED 321 2(>71 

Within the field ol" composition, classical rhetoric was re-discovered in the early 
196()s; that interest has been for the most part confined to the first three of the five 
parts of classical rhetoric — invention, arrangement, and style — with memory and 
delivery being ignored or, at least, neglected. Recent interest in "the speaking-writing 
connection," "collaborative learning," and "Whole Language" indicates an interest in 
delivery. One scholar suggests that teachers can help children consolidate their oral 
and written resources through exercises that make the functions of speech and writing 
as similar as possible, such as oral monologues and expressive writing and through 
using talk as preparation for \sriting. Teachers who apply collaborative learning to 
teaching writing ha\e students work in groups, talking throughout their writing 
processes. Students \\t)rk together to discover topics and disco\ er what ihey have to 
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say about topics. Whole Language combines talking and w riting with Hstcning and 
reading to counteract the fragn\enting skills approach to education. Taking deliver) 
back into composition classrooms and considering it along with performance is a 
fascinating possibility. It is hoped that the interest in delivery demonstrated in the 
speaking-writing connection, in collaborative learning, and especially in Whole 
Language will grow. It is an interest in deliver\- that is more fundamental than the 
matters of voice and gesture that were so long a part of rhetoric. 
Fagan. William T.. "Understanding Whole Language as Philosophy and Methodology: A 
Case of Reductive Bias?" paper presented at the Annual Transmountain Regional 
Conference of the International Reading Association (8th, Calgary. Alberta, Canada, 
Sep 30-Oct4. 1987). |ED 305 600| 

Whole Language has become a visible and strong movement in language instruction. 
Yet there is still considerable disagreement as to what Whole Language entails and 
there are different degrees of know ledge held by various self-professed Whole 
Language teachers. Some are at a beginning stage of knowledge regarding Whole 
Language as philosophy and methodology. This has serious implications for the 
children entrusted to them. Teachers of Whole Language should ha\e attaii\ed an 
advanced Ic\el of knowledge. Seven biases that may interfere with the attainment of 
knowledge at this level are: ( 1 ) oN ersimplitlcation and overregulari/ation, (2) overreli- 
ance on a single basis for mental representation, (3) oveireliance on top-down 
processing, (4) context-independent conceptual representation, (5) overreliance on 
precompiled knowledge structures. (6) rigid compartmentalization of knowledge, and 
(7) passi\ e transmission of know ledge. 
Farris. Linda. "Teaching through Children's Literature: Whole Language Activities for the 
Classroom." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the West Regional Conference 
of the International Reading Association (Portland, OR, Feb 27-29, 1992). |ED 345 
227] 

This bibliography lists 106 items of children's literature suitable for use in a Whole 
Language classroom. Fifteen sections include alphabet books: rhythm, rhyme, and 
song: science and health: inventions and cures: mystery: fairy tales and folk talcs: 
Native Americans: fun with language: math: friends: jokes and riddles: animals: a 
mouse thematic unit: and "just because.** A concluding section lists books about using 
children*s literature in the classroom. 
Farris. Pamela J., and Debra Kaczmarski. "Whole Language, A Closer Look,*' Contempo- 
rary fuliicanon 59/2 (win 1988): 77-81. IFJ 376 987] 

Whole Language learning, which is often defmed in abstract terms, is discussed in 
terms nf its rationale, its practical applications, its implications for how communication 
skills are taught, and its classroom implementation. 
Farris. Pamela J., and Carol Andersen. "Adopting a Whole Language Program for Lean\mg 
Disabled Students: A Case Study.** Rcaclinii Horizons Ml\ (Oct 1990): 5-13. |FJ 418 
OlOj 

Presents a case study of a learning disabilities teacher who struggled with the tradi- 
tional instructional apprcniches and who adopted a literamre-based. Whole Language 
program. Presents the teachers* rclloctixe comments along with references from the 
literature of Wh(^le Language researchers and theorists. 
Farris. Pamela .1.. "Fiom Basal Reader to Whole Language; Ttansition Tactics.** Rcndin\i 
Horizons Mil\ (fall I9S9): 23-29. |KJ 397 681 1 

Offers suggestions in the aieas i>f classrot^n management, instructional strategics, and 
e\aluatuni lo assist in making a smooth transition from the basal to the Whole 
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Language program. Suggests that gradual iniplenienlalion ailow s teachers and siudents 
to become contldcni in using this instructional method. 

Farris. Pamela J.. ''Handwriting Instruction Should Not Become Extinct (Views antl Other 
Views)/* iMHiituK^i' ^rn 6674 (Apr 1991 ): 3 12- 14. [EJ 425 354] 
Discusses the issue of handwriting instruction through the Whole Language philosophy 
and direct instruction methods. 

F'eick. Terr\. and others. "Literacy — The Challenge of the Twenty-First Centur) : A Rural 
Perspectis e and A Rural Comniunit\ Adopts a Literature Based Language Aas 
Program." (1989): 23 pp. [ED 315 2221 

Children from airal backgrounds often struggle with the unfamiliar language and 
settings in basal reader selections, but the rich knowledge and experience that a rural 
child brings to the classroom is rarely reflected there. These papers describe a literature 
based program developed in the Washington Court House Cit> Schools (Ohio) to leach 
education classes (grades K-12). to think, read, write, speak and listen. Teachers and 
students read aloud in kindergarten and first grade six to eight times per day and this 
practice of reading aloud to students continues K-12. Nursery rhymes, poems, songs 
are written on large charts and the familiar patterns are rehearsed. Daily Journals are 
kept in all grades. Beginning stories and journals are often picture representations and 
scribble w riting. but these fade and writing appears. Spelling is taught under the same 
non-threatening conditions. Inventive spelling is encouraged. Patterns of correct 
spelling improNC with language experience, not through memorization. Mechanics, 
usage, and grammar are modeled; teachable moments occur when a child experiences •, 
need for a specific form. Editing skills are de\cloped by conferencing with teachers 
and peers. High school teachers report improvement in student writing skills. They 
continue the program using paperback novels and historical novels. 

Feldman. Isabel. **A Whole Language Approach to Learning in the School Media Center.'' 
in ^School Library Media Program Connections for Learning. " (Albany: New York 
State Library. 1991 ) 105 pp. IHD 346 857 1 

Theine issue of The Bookmark focus on various aspects of school library media 
programs. 

F'enj*. Jianhua. and George W. Etheridge. "Match or Mismatch: Relationship between I'irst- 
Grade Teachers* Theoretical Orientation to Reading and Their Reading Instructional 
Practices.** paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (74th. Atlanta. Georgia. Apr 12-16. 1993). ICS 01 1 3501 
Uses survey methodology to determine first-grade teachers* theoretical orientations 
and students* attitudes towaid reading, and structured classroom observations to 
describe teachers* reading instructional practices. Subjects. 259 of the 428 first-grade 
teachers (61 ' r ) in 94 elementary schools ol a large mid-south metropolitan public 
school s>stem. returned usable sur\e\ data. A stratified sample of 15 teachers. 
from each orientation (phonies, skills, and Whole Language), were randomly selected 
fi^r classroom obser\ation and inter\iews. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) the majority of 
teachers (219, or S4-59'^f ) held a skills theoretical orientation to reading, while onl\ 
eight (3,HVr ) held a Whole Language theoretical orientation to reading; (2) 60'^'f of tli 
teachers obscned (including all fi\c teachers with a skills orientation) taught reading 
in a manner consistent w ith their theoretical orientation to reatling: (3) 73Vr ot the 
teachers observed used basal/skills strategics; (4) all teachers used a saricty t)l 
instructional strategics to teach reading; (5) all teachers consistently identifietl their 
own classroom experiences as the single most important inllucncc in what the\ 
belie\ed about reading and reading instruction; and (6) there w as n(^ significant 
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difference in students' reading auilude with respeel to teachers' iheorelieal oricnlalion 
to reading and reading instruelion. Findings suggest that the provision of practical 
strategies without theory may lead to niisiniplcnicntation or no implementation at all. 
unless teachers' beliefs are congruent with the theoretical assumptions of the practice. 

Feng, Jianhua, "Whole Language Approach: Is it Really Better?" (1992): 19 pp. lED 349 
5481 

Dissatisllcd with traditional approaches to beginning reading pri.ctices dominated by 
phonics, basal reading series, and workbooks, and more importantly, influenced by 
research and knowledge about how children learn to read, teachers/educators launched 
a grass-roois Whole Language movement in the early 198()s. However, the term 
"Whole Language" has become broadly dcllncd and loosely used in the professional 
literature. Because of such diversity in definition and because of inconsistencies within 
educational literature relating to the concept of Whole Language, it is no surprise that 
the relative effectiveness of Whole Language is very inconclusi\e and often controver- 
sial. A review of the research on the effects of Whole Language on beginning reading 
achievement indicates that no consistent conclusion can be drawn regarding its 
effectiveness. Jeanne Chall proposed that an understanding of how reading develops 
should help teachers/educators understand the highly controversial issues of what to 
teach, when, and by what methods. Chall' s stage model of rending development may 
contribute to a better understanding of how reading is acquired and how the total 
environment, as well as the school environment, may be optimized for pupils at the 
different stages. 

Ferguson, Phyllis. "Whole Language: A Global Approach to Learning," Instmctov 97/9 
(May 19S8): 24-27. |EJ 374 371] 

The Whole Language approach to learning is used to develop reading, writing, and 
language skills in primary grades and science and socii^l studies skills in intermediate 
grades. The program is described and its techniques of immersion, theme building, 
brainstorming, implementation, and Hcxiblc grouping are discussed, 

Ferrara, Judith M., "Trends in Elcmentar\ Writing Instruction in the 1980s." ( 1990); 37 
pp. 1 ED 333 4831 

This bibliographic essay and research review investigates four areas: ( 1 ) the character- 
istics of elementary writing instruction prior to the SOs; (2) the factors which changed 
writing instruction in the 80s; (3) the characteristics of elementary writing instruction 
in the SOs; and (4) the place of elementary and pre/in-service textbooks in the teaching 
of writing. The essay concludes that writing process theory has been practiced across 
the curriculum in Whole Language or integrated learning classrooms, and suggests that 
writers, practitioners, and researchers study their evolution, retlcct, and share their 
re fleet ions. 

Fields. Marjoric V,, and Deborah V. Hillstcad, "Whole Language in the Play .Store," 
Childhood Education 67/2 (winter 1990): 73-76. (EJ 423 521 1 
Explains the concept of Whole Language instruction by means of examples from a 
kindergarten unit on the grocery store. Activities include visiting the supermarket, 
making stone soup, iuid assembling a play grocer)- store. Activities teach reading, 
writing, oral language, phonies, and word recognition. 

Finkelstein, Karen .S., "Improving Language Arts .Skills at the Elementary School Le\cl." 
(1992):73 pp. IED.M8 683I 

Describes a practicum designed to make a significant difference in increasing stutlents' 
language expression by assisting teachers with the appropriate techniques to incorpo- 
rate effectively the writing process in an intcg rated language-arts curriculum. VUv 
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target group consisted of 150 fourth-grade students and five fourth-grade teachers. The 
implennentation period lasted 12 weeks and involved the use of critical thinking skills, 
analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and graphic organizers. Teachers participated in seven 
iwo-hour training sessions designed to assist them in incorporating the writing process 
into the integrated language arts curriculum. Success of the practicum was based upon 
Ihe target teachers' required training assignments, performance on the cognitive 
language arts composition posttest, and the target students' growth in language 
expression as measured on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills and a holistic 
scoring writing prompt. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) the wide variance between language 
mechanics and language expression scores was narrowed to a one-perccntile discrep- 
ancy; (2) 529f of the students met the criteria for successful language expression: and 
(3) all of the target teachers increased their knowledge of the writing process and 
demonstrated effective strategics for writing instruction. 

Fisher, Peter J. L., and Sheila Shapiro. *Tcachcrs' Explorations of Historical Fiction in 
Literature Discussion Groups." ( 1991 }: 26 pp. lED 353 5991 
Reports a study examining the experience of some teachers in a graduate class in 
literature study who began to explore ways of using literature with their pupils. 
Subjects, 24 graduate students (9 secondary school teachers and 15 elementary 
teachers) enrolled in a class on the reading/writing connection, were randomly 
assigned to 6 groups of 4 students each. Each group read one book about the westward 
expansion of the United States in four sessions over a two- week period. Discussion 
.sessions were audiotaped and analyzed. Students kept response logs, and after the last 
class, students completed a sur\ cy. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) subjects learned about 
the use of literature and cooperative groups in the classroom: (2) their exposure to 
literature led to an understanding of the possibilities lor its use in social studies: (3) 
they Icarnctl how personal response to literature can be a powerful motivator for 
reading and learning: (4) role assignments and particular tasks seemed to contribute to 
literature discussions for these student teachers: (5) they adopted stances to the books 
which showed their personal involvement with the stories, understanding of characters, 
events, and themes, the author's craft, and the book as an object in relation to other 
sources cif historical information: and (6) the only disturbing issue was the low 
frequency with which a critical stance was adopted. Findings suggest that teachers can 
develop their own literary knowledge in such a way as to be able to extend their 
students' understandings. 

Fitzgerald, Doris F., and others, "Dcsclopmcn tally Appropriate Whole Language the 
Whole Way: Addressing the Literacy Problem Tor Ai-Risk Students." ( 1991 ): 13 pp. 
|FD 342 534| 

Describes graduate courses in the Whole Language approach offered b\ Lander 
College to 10 rural school districts in South Carolina, The Whole Language approach 
is seen as a way to meet the educational needs of rural at-risk students. In the first 
course on the Whole Language approach. 10 early childhood teachers engaged in 
workshi^ps on the theoretical and research bases for the Whole Language niovcnicnt. 
Teachers used journals with invented spelling, a shared literature csent, classroom 
response circles, class books, language experience stories, and a message board. At the 
conclusion of the course, four of the teachers were successfully operating Whole 
Language classrooms. Other courses offered to elementary through high school 
teachers were dev eloped under guitlelincs from the South Carolina State Department of 
l{ducalion. Teachers in these courses expressed ctniccrn about a lack of administrati\c 
support lor Whole Langtiage and teacher at count ability for skills dcscKipmcnt, driscn 
h\ published school test scores As the teachers participated in courses thes became 
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yuovc ailcpl at loachiiiy skills in llio conic \t o[' literature and social coinersiuion. Al the 
secondary level, teachers need to be introtluced to the Whole Languajie approach as an 
aliernati\e. The\ also need to work with neu deliver) s\sienis involving grouping and 
cooperative learning. There must also he administrative support of changes in methods 
and doli\ery systems. At Lander College a Whole Language course has been proposeil 
to improve the language skills of its college students. 

Fit/.j»erald. Jill, and Carol Staniin. 'A'ariaiion in Writing Conference Intluence on Revision: 
Two Cases.** paper prescnteil at the Annual Meeting ot the National Rcatli ng Confer- 
ence (4()th. Miami. I-L. No^ 27-I)ec 1. WO). IHD 331 0521 
Repi>ns a stud\ that described the intluence of writing conferences on revision 
knowledge and revision activity for an initially knowledgeable first-grade rev iser and a 
relatively naive one. Subjects, two first-grade students in a Whole Language class- 
ro(Mn, were clH^en frcMn the 16 students in the class lor close study. Data analysis 
consisted of reading all of the vvriling and transcripts of inlerviev^■s and conferences: 
determining the qualitx of llrst and last dral't of each composition: coding ct)nferencc 
talk: tracing comments betv^een conferences, inlerv iev^ s, and revisions carried out: 
calculating counts of revisions the chiklren talked about in interviews and revisions 
lhe\ cairicd out: and reviewing the teacher's observations about the two children's 
behavior in the classroom. Results indicated: ( I ) that conference influence was 
variable, both v^ithin and across children: and (2 1 dramatic differences were noted 
between the two children in conference intluence. with only the initiallv naive writer 
protlling significantiv frcMii conferences and evidencing clear developmental progress 
rn revision. 

Fleishcr, Uarbara NL. and others. "*Raising Literacv Levels: A CollegL/Communitv Agencv/ 
F^ibhc School Partnership.*" Anulcmic riwnipv 25/5 (Ma\ 1 W)): (i3.^-44. 1L.I 41S 
35t)l 

Describes a successful effort at collalioration among a college reading progr.nn. a 
neighborhood self4ielp agencv. and a public schotJl. The ihree-v^av partnership was 
formed t<i improve the literacv levels of 12 behaviorally tlisturhcd children in the fifth 
and sixth grades. The project invoUes Whole Language reading instruction and 
counseling sessions. 

Flcnimin^. Donald N.. "Literacy for Learners ol Limited L'nglish I^roliciencx : The New 
/ealand Approach.'* IIISL lulk 20/1 iWO): 2()S-12. |L.I 427 2(i()l 
Describes the atmosphere and activities in a pnmarv classroom in New Zealand that 
M'iccl the literacv deveU^pment (^f limited L'nglish-pri^tlcieiit children. Kev factors are 
identified, including teacher expeclaliiMis of success. Whole Language environment, 
and nurtniing classnH)m climate. 

Heiinoy. Audrcv .1.. *'lmpriuing Communication Skills of l iist Cnadc Liwv Achievers 
thiinigh Whole Language. Creative Drama, and Different St\ les of Writing.** ( l^)'-)2): 
71 pp. |1D ^"^2 5^)91 

Describes a [Macticum designed to give 12 iow -achiev ing llrst-gradc children more 
tmie to improve their comnumicalit»n skills, to promote knowledge development, and 
to motivate chiUlrcn to become enihusiasiiu .ibout the reading .ind writing jMiicess. 
\\ h(^le Language, creative drama, and dil terent stv les ol writing were utilized in the 
classroiun to accomplish the piaciicum iHiicoines during a 3-momh period. Checklists, 
qiiesiionnaire^. and survevs vvere Used in C(*llectnig data. Data showed that ( 1 ) chiUlien 
chose b(u^ks when their vvork was completed; (2i ihe\ lead orallv in gnuips and 
indepeiuleiith , and ».ould lel.ne main ol then lavorite stoiies Ivcause the cLissuuim 
was eiicoiiipasscd with books: and t ^) then wining activities iene(.ted a vanel\ ol 
c\pci ICIkCS 
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FHcklnger Gaylc Glidden. and Kiiiilv S. Long, * Bo\ond the Basal/' Reculinii Improvement 
27/2 (simi'lWO): 149-54. lEJ 412 %5| 

Describes ways in whieh leaeliers who use a basal reading scries can go beyond the 
manual and inlcgraie the Whole Language approach inio the language arts program. 

Floyd. Sandra N.. "Involving Parents in Whole Language Kindergarten Reading Program/* 
^(1992):78 pp. IED35()V)1| 
Describes a Whole Language kindergarten at-home reading program. The target group 
was 27 sets of parents of children in a kindergarten classroom who volunteered to 
participate. The objectives were to increase the parents' knowledge of Whole Lan- 
guage techniques; increase their level of comfort in using Whole Language techniques 
at home with their children: and increase the parents' ability to judge critically the 
quality of ehiUlren's literature books for instructional use. During a 12-wcck program, 
parents in the target group were instructed in Whole Language techniques and gi\cn a 
parent booklet on Whole Language written by the praeticum researcher. Following an 
orientation session, the parents and their children read v;"-*'.iiy children's literature 
books at home together and then used Whole Language techniques to extend the 
reading activities. Critical thinking skills were required of the parents as they filled out 
weekly questionnaires on each of the books used in the program. The success of the 
project was cloeumented through the evaluation data gathered, including the weekly 
returns of Parent Response Forms representing an 85*'f response rate. 

Fluellcn. Jerry. "Designing the Holographic Whole Language Program. Opinion Paper.'' 
paper presented at the Conference on Teaching African- Ameiican .Students To Write 
and Think (Philadelphia. PA. Apr 1990). lED 330 9951 

Describes the use of David B ohm's holographic world \ iew to design a Whole 
Language program. Characieri/xd by interconnectedness and mullidimensionalily. 
Bohm's holographic paradigm joins Eastern and Western belief systems in an old 
fashion pursuit of wisdom, on the one hand, and a new fashion pursuit of solutions to 
nonlinear problems in chaotic s\ stems, on the other. These tW'o eharaclcrisiics. in turn, 
inform the design of a Whole Language program that combines procedural knowledge 
(k-w-1. know -want-learn, learning straleg> and D. N. Perkins' knowledge as design): 
declarative knowledge (great world literature): and cooperative learning. The program 
helps each non-elite middle school student to reach full height as a maker of knowl- 
edge others will want to read, hear or see. 

"Focus on Reading." Instructor 9(S73 Pt2 (Oct 1988): 1-57. ILJ 386 4791) 

Reading impriwement in school-age children is the focus of the 10 articles within this 
supplement. Topics include recent research findings, classroom aeli\ ilies. leaching 
methods, computer based instruction, liieralure-based programs, home-based acli\ilics. 
stages of reading de\eUipmeni. and reading resource materials. 

Foley. Christy L.. "Turn Them on to Learning with Two Whole Language Slralegics: 
Guam's FAperiencc--An 0\er\ iew of Guam's Classroom Realities." Rcodinii 
Improvement 2HI\ (spr 1991 ): 40-43. |LJ 447 1 1()| 

Discusses (}uam's unique multicultural student and teacher population. Describes two 
classroom language arts activities (the method of taped repeated leading and "write 
around") thai ha\c met with success and continue to gain momentum in Guam's 
classroimis. 

Ford. Michael. "Whole Language Change; Lessons from Hostile Audiences." oj 
the Wision^in State Hemimsi Association (win 1991 ): 29-35. |LJ 429 707] 
.■\nswers the fuc fc^lUwung common nbjeclions to ilic Whole Languai:e approach: 
MaNcn't we tried this all hetoic \S hat w ill happen lo the child if some teachers use 
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Whole Language and others don't? Where does the teaeher find the time to do all this? 
Where's the proof that it works? and And what about the future? 

Ford. Michael P., and Marilyn M. Ohlhausen. 'Tips from Reading Clinicians for Coping 
with Disabled Readers in Regular Classrooms/* Reaclinq Teacher 42l\ (Oct 1988): 18- 
22. [EJ 377 453] 

Suggests classroom activities appropriate for disabled readers, including thematic 
approaches. Whole Language activities, writing in response to reading, incentives and 
competition, and relaxation techniques. 

Foster. Carol, and others, "Classroom Language Instniction Modeled on the Ways Families 
Talk/* Dimensions 19/2 (win 1991): 9J 1-12,36. [EJ 423 553] 
Addresses two questions concerning Whole Language teaching to young children: ( 1 ) 
What is Whole Language? (2) What experiences arc appropriate for Whole Language 
teaching? 

Foster. Janet E.. "Review of Professional Literature: Mills and Clyde on Whole Language. 
Plus War Play and Social Skills." Dimensions 20/1 (fall 1991 ): 28-30 [EJ 434 8^781 
Reviews professional literature on the use of Whole Language programs at all age and 
educational levels, ways for teachers and parents to respond to children's fascination 
with war play and war toys, the integration of children's literature into the social- 
studies curriculum, and the teaching of prosocial skills to preschoolers and kindcrgart- 
ncrs. 

Foiintas, Irene C and Irene L. Hannigan, "Making Sense of Whole Language: The Pursuit 
of Informed Teaching;* CfnUkood Education 6,5/3 (spr 1989): 133-37. |EJ 385 993] 
Discusses Whole Language teaching and learning within a theoretical context. 
Examines philosophies, materials, and strategies for developing children's literacy 
skills. Looks at a resurgence of old methodologies and materials with new insights. 
Offers basic tenets of a liolistic approach to language learning. 

Fox, Deborah, "FklC/RCS: The Debate Goes On: Systematic Phonics vs. Whole U\\\- 
^inigcr Journal of Reading 29/7 (Apr 1986): 678-80. [EJ 331 222] 
Draws on selected ERIC resources to suggest dominant features of two approaches to 
beginning reading: systematic phonics and Whole Language learning. 

Fox, Deborah, "ERIC/RCS: The Debate Goes On: Systematic Phonics vs. Whole Lan- 
guage," Journal of Readint: 2911 (Apr 1986): 678-80. |EJ 331 222] 
Draws on selected ERIC resources to suggest dominant features of two approaches to 
beginning reading: systematic phonics and Whole Language learning. 

Fradd, Sandra H., and Andrea B. Bcrmude/., Andrea B., "POWER: A Process for Meeting 
the Instructional Needs of Handicapped Language-Minority Students," Teacher 
Education and Special Education N/\ (win 199^1 ): 19-24. |EJ 429 881 1 
Describes a field-tested instruction and assessment model that fostered development of 
second-language skills by integrating writing with listening, speaking, reading, and 
problem solving. The model draws upon elements of process-oriented instruction. 
Whole Language learning, cooperative learning, cognitive mapping, and reading and 
writing across the curriculum. 

Fredericks. Anthony D.. and Timothy V. R as in ski. "Whole Language and Parents: Natural 
Partners (Working with Parents)." Rc(ulini^ Teacher 4 J/9 iWiw 1990): 692-94. jliJ 410 
1471 

Lists 13 Whole Language projects and possibilities selected frtMii manv schools which 
can be used as a somvc of idea** stimulate parents' engagement in Whole Language 
activities. Reports the efforts of 1 schot^l, and describes how p ircnts arc in\ol\cd in 
prt^nioiing reading and writing. 
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Freeman, Judy, '•Reading Aloud: A Few Tricks of the Trade/' Sclufol Lihrcny Journal 38/1 
(Jul 1992): 26-29. |EJ 448 956) 

Reading books aloud lo students can motivate iheni to read themselves, but teachers 
and librarians need to learn new skills lo read aloud effectively. Selecting an appropri- 
ate book, reading with expression, creating an atmosphere, and using the right 
questioning techniques to start a discussion all have an impact on successful reading 



Freeman, David E., and others, "Californii»'s Reading Revolution: A Review and Analv- 
sisr New Advocate 6/ \ (win 1993):41-60. [EJ 454 178] 

Examines factors that caused resistance to California's recently mnndated approach to 
reading and language arts instruction that focuses on authentic literacy experiences. 
Discusses pressures from teachers, administrators, and parents; shifts in student 
population; and testing. Presents illustrative scenarios from California schools. 
Suggests ways to counter pressures to return to traditional instruction. 

Freeman, Deidre, and Maureen LaMar, Maureen, 'ILGWU Worker-Family Education 
Program Curriculum Guide, 1989-1990." (1989): 87 pp. [ED 313 918) 
This teacher's guide for the International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union (ILGWU) 
educational program provides background information, instructional materials, and 
instructional techniques for teaching a course in job skills and issues, with emphasis on 
the development of English language skills. The course is made available lo union 
members and their families. Introductory sections of the guide discuss the classroom 
selling for the course, student characteristics, monthly teachers' meeiings, and ihe 
monthly calendar. The remainder of the guide addresses the curriculum iiself. 
Common questions asked by teachers are addressed in question-and-answer formal, 
including how to identify student needs and interests, how to develop and adapt 
instructional materials, what instructional methods encourage maximum student 
involvement, and why and how to combine all four language skills areas (reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking) in one class session. A sample lesson is presented. In 
the fmal section, specific program components are discussed in greater detail. These 
components include writing tasks, a student -produced maga/ine, u>e of newspapers, 
the .student council and its activities, development of class picture files, a cuniculum 
library, monthly curriculum material packets, field trips and speakers, library locations 
and hours, bilingual education and General Educational Development instruction, and 
grammar instruction. Some classroom and planning materials are included. 

Freeman. Ruth H., •'Implementation of a Whole Language Approach to Literacy Acquisi- 
tion." (1990): 26 pp. |ED 320 106] 

Describes a comprehensive first-grade language cumculum which views the acquisi- 
tion of literacy as a Whole Language process. The paper explains how to configure 
program elements to provide direct instruction, time-on-task, and self-directed 
learning. The manner, timing, method of instruction, and specifics of the contribution 
of each component to the program are explained in detail. The methodtilogy of 
instruction, materials used, and techniques of classroom management which facilitate 
and support instmciion are discussed. Secondary piouram elements, including projects 
and units of study, which complete the overall language curriculum, are presented. The 
paper includes excerpts from the children's work to illustrate the methodology and 



Freeman. Yvininc S., and Yetta M. Goodman, ''Revaluing the Bilingual Learner through a 
Literature R<niding Program," Rcadifii^ ami Whtiiii^ Qiuirlcrly: 0\erconiinii l.canm^i 
DiiTiruhics ^11 (Apr-Jim 1993): 163-82. 
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Presents aliernaiives to three misconceptions about bilingual learners to promote the 
revaluing of these students. Describes traditional views of literac) instruction (or 
second- language learners and suggests a Whole Language literature program as an 
alternative. Lays out differences between inautheniic. controlled literature-based 
reading programs and meaningful, authentic programs. 

Freeman. David, and Yvonne Freeman. "Whole Language Content Lessons for HSL 
Students.'' paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages (22nd. Chicago. Mar 8-13. 1988). |ED 295 468| 
Whole Language content lessons are recommended as a means for teachers of English 
as a second language to help their students develop both communicative and academic 
competence. Whole Language is an approach to teaching that relies on the principles 
that lessons should: ( 1 ) progress from whole to part. (2) be learner-centered. (3) have 
meaning and purpose. (4) promote social interaction. (5) include all four communica- 
tion n;odes (listening, speaking, reading, and writing), and (6) reflect the teacher's faith 
in the learners. Each of the principles is explained, a content lesson based on these 
principles is described, and a checklist for evaluating the degree to which any lesson is 
consistent with Whole Language principles is offered. 

Frecnsan. David E., and Yvonne S. Freeman. *** Doing' Social Studies: Whole Language 
Lessons to Promote Social Action." Sociiil Education 55!\ (Jan 1991 ): 29-32. 66. |E.J 



Presents a Whole Language model for leaching social studies that is helpful to students 
learning Engl ish-as-a-Second- Language. Outlines Whole-Language principles, and 
provides a lesson plan that incorporates these principles. Points out that such principles 
draw upon student experiences. 

Freeman. Ruth H.. '^Becoming Literate in Grade One." (1990): 10 pp. |ED 320 1()5| 

One of the greatest advantages of teaching Hrst-graders to read and \srite using a whole 
literacy approach i> the flexibility the method provides for meeting the needs of each 
individual learner. Children use their dictated language as the text and work within 
small groups. Children can join any group working at an appropriate level or work 
individually. Several aspects of this flexible, open-ended program contribute to 
meeting individual needs for progress: ( 1 ) children learn to become readers and writers 
at the same time: (2) children enjoy the mutual support of the peer group: (3) progress 
is commensurate with development and motivation because of the opportunities for 
repetition, time on task, and direct instruction: and (4) the management aspect of the 
program is composed of meaningful reading and writing activities. 

French. Martha. ''Grammar and Meaning in a Whole Language Framework." Perspectives 
in Education and Deafness lOB (Jan-Feb 1992): 19-21. 24. |EJ 441 405 1 
Teaching grammar to deaf and hard-ol"-hearing students within a Whole Language 
perspective involves recognition of students* developmental needs and the needs of the 
task. Strategies for teaching grammar include comparing student work with standard 
writing: identifying and classifying nouns and verbs: clarifying the roles of modillers: 
and building sentences. 

Freppon. Penny A., and Karin L. Dahl. ''Learn mg about Phonics in a Whole Language 
Classroom.^* hini^iwi^e An^ (Mar 1990: 190-97. |FJ 422 59()| 
Suggests new bases of information that need to be considered in deciding how to 
handle phonics cITectivelv in beginning reading and writing instruction. Describes 
phonics instniciion in the classroiMii of a ieach«M- of a Whole Language kindergarten. 



Frew. Andrew W.. "I-our Steps toward I iteraturc-Based Reading." Journal oi Readinii 
(Oct 1990) 9S 102. |H.I 413 0941 
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Outlines a dcscriplivc (not prescriptive) approach for the creation of a liieraiurc-bascd 
reading curriculum. Describes the 4 steps (behaving with hasals, redetlning reading, 
revving up for reading, and letting literature loose) that took the author 14 years of 
leaching to complete. Argues that literature-based reading programs arc fun, enjoyable, 
rewarding, and well worth the effort. 

Ganopole. Selina J.. "Reading and Writing for the Gifted: A Wht)le l-anguage Perspective." 
Rocpcr Review 1 1/2 (Dee 1988): 8S-92. (HJ 387 275| 

Reading and writing instruction for gifted students should address their actual use in 
meaningful contexts. Reading instruction should emphasi/e use of authentic materials, 
modified use of basaN. div ergent student responses, etc. Writing instruction should 
emphasize writing as a tool for learning. funetit)n before form, and opportunities for 
sharing student writing. 

Garcia. Georgia Karnest. and Dav id P. Pearson. '"Modifying Reading Instruction to 

Maximize Its Effectiveness for All Students. Technical Report No. 489;" (1990): 23 
pp. [ED 314 7231 

Discusses the modiilcation of reading instruction to facilitate the development of 
comprehension strategies in all children (including those labeled as ''at-risk" or 
"disadvantaged"*). Current theoretical views of reading comprehension dc^ not support a 
discrete skills perspective, but classroom research has documented the influence of 
basal reading programs on elementary reading instruction. Current views of reading 
suggest that readers are involved in a vl ;ursive search for meaning in which they 
deploy their own kntnv ledge in concert \ ith perceptions from the text and context to 
create a dynamic interpretation. In the st treh for an appropriate instructional model, 
four delivery models \\ere reviewed: direct instruction, explicit instruction, cognitive 
apprenticeship, and Whole Language: none, however, were found capable of providing 
the appropriate delivery system for a comprehension focus Based on this rev iew. a 
consensus model of instruction, incorporating features oi'eaeh model that are appropri- 
ate for designing instruction for low-achieving siuden;s. is delineated. It includes v 1 ) 
teacher modeling, to let students in on the secrets; (2) task and text authenticity, to 
ensure puiposefulness: (3) scaffolding, to cope with complexity: and (4) shared 
decision making, to develop self assessment. This approach to reading instruction 
requires teachers to move away from the "leaeher-proor* model frequenth offered in 
conventional programs to a model in which the\ make most decisions within their 
classrooms. 

Garofalo. Carol. "I.IiA— Language lixperience Approach: Who L'scs It?" ( 1991 ): 78 pp. 
I ED 332 1691 

Reports a descriptive study to determine the extent to which the language experience 
approach (LEA) is used in the kinderganen and tlrst grades of six northwest Bergen 
C(Hintv. New Jersey, school districts. Anonymous surveys were mailed to all kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers in these districts. I'on\-l"ivc i(^yi ) of die sorvc\s were 
returned. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) the basal reader is still the primary instructional 
toc^l of the respondents: (2) (^{V( of the respondents use class-dictated LFA methods 
alvva\s or often in their programs: (3) teachers with /eio to five \ears of experience 
placed the least emphasis on the basal reader, the most emphasis on Llv\. big books, 
trade books, and poems, and are apt to use writing-as process more than any other 
gr(Hip except those teachers with more than 21 years of service: (41 w riting frequciK s 
IS greater among the less experienced teachers, and dailv writing is significantK 
greater among the LEA teachers than among non-LEA teachers: (5) tor the most part, 
teachers within an\ given disiiict used sinulai jMogram^: and (6» teachers ni the IVsco 
Northern Vallev PisiviLt surves moved nu^-c tow aid Whole Language across the board 
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than this group. (Seven tables of data are included: 31 references, the survey cover 
letter, and the survey instrument are attached,) 

Gaskins. Robert W.. and others, **Using What You Know to Figure Out Whai You Don't 
Know: An Analogy Approach to Decoding." Read in ami Writin}^ Quarterly: 
Overcoming Learning Difficulties 8/2 (Apr-Jun 1992): 197-221. |CS 745 483] 
Discusses development and implementation of an approach to decoding in which 
students use words they know to decode those (hey do not know. Discusses how an 
analogy approach was implemented in a tutorial setting. Offers guidelines for how- the 
approach can be used in regular classrooms, including Whole Language classrooms, 

Genishi. Celia. and Anne Haas Dyson, ''Research Currents: On Issues that Divide Us." 
Lxinguage Arts 64/4 (Apr 1987): 408-15. |EJ 348 976] 

Presents concerns about children's growth as oral and written language users and how 
disagreements over teaching strategies can affect this growth, 

Gersten, Russell, and Joseph Dimino, "Visions and Revisions: A Perspective on the Whole 
Language Controversy.** (1990): 24 pp, |ED 329 913] 

Conversations with special educators indicates that many view the Whole Language 
approach as. at best, a fad and at worst, an assault on what they know about how to 
effectively teach students with disabilities. In the current atmosphere of increased 
interest in collaboration beiween special and general education to better meet the needs 
of students with handicaps, anxiety o\er the Whole Language movement is particularly 
intense. Calls for increased collaboration come at a time when philosophies of optimal 
reading instruction between special and general education are in stark conflict. Both 
direct instruction and the Whole Language movement can be distilled into images. 
Whole Language proponents imagine a classroom where students are genuinely 
interested in all they read or have read to them. Teachers are always experimenting, 
and their freedom is rellected in the dynamic classroom atmosphere. Direct instruction 
presents an image of students learning in a highly interactive situation, one in which 
they experience consistent success and are provided immediate feedback when they 
encounter problems. The role of the teacher is. in part, to demystify the process of 
reading. Use t^f approaches based on the work of cognitiv e psychologists can be 
integrated into either instructional framework to address some of the nagging concerns 
raised about each model. Special educators should consider seriously the issues and 
criticisms raised by Whole Language authors. If nothing else, empirical research has 
enabled reading theorists to move beyond statements of philosophv and toward a 
serious analysis of what teachers really do with children. 

(ievini. Gila, and others. "A bra Cadabra — ,A New Program for Initial Reading.** English 
Tcachcrs\!onrnal: Israel 44 (Ma> 1992): 80-82, |FJ 461 363] 
"Abra Cadabra.** a new computer program lor second-language learning for fourth- 
and llfth-grade students, is described that is basetl on the Whole Language approach to 
language acquisition. 

(fiddings, Ltmise R,. "Literature-Based Reading Instruction: Understanding the Holistic 
Perspective.** Contemporafy Issues in Reading 6/2 (spr 1991 ): 69-74, |HJ 431 071 j 
Presents a discussion of the ideas that are central to the concept of literature-based 
reading instruction. Reviews the theor\-, gives insights from reading research, stresses 
the importance of literature in the reading program, and offers strategies for literature- 
based reading instruction, 

(lidding.s. Louise R,. "Literature-Based Reading Instruction: An ,\nal>sis." paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting o\ the International Reading AssociatitMi t '^6tli. Las Vc».ms. NV. 
May 6-10. U)9I). See hD 322 475. |HD 333 35()| lor a similar repon. 
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Reviews ihe literature relative to the theory and practice of literature-based reading 
instruction, and seeks to bring clarity concerning the ctmcept of literature-based 
reading instruction. The paper points out that from a theoretical point of view advo- 
cates of literature-based reading instruction draw upon the Whole Language philoso- 
phy, psycholinguislics, and cognitive psychology. It notes that proponents of literature- 
based reading instruction propose that reading should develop naturally and function- 
ally. The paper concludes that instnaction should be guided by the needs and interests 
of learners, beginning with real literature and meaningful print rather than with 
fragmented language or language constructed for instructional purposes. Although 
varied studies are reported that support a holistic literature-based approach to reading 
instruction, the paper suggests that more studies are needed relative to the implementa- 
tion of literature-based reading programs. 

Giddings, Louise R„ "Literature-Based Reading InstRiction: An Analysis," Readiri^^ 
Research and Instruction 3U2 (win 1992): 1 8-30, |EJ 441 047] 
Reviews the literature relative to the theory and practice of literature-based reading 
instruction. Cites studies that support a holistic, literature-based approach to reading 
instruction. Suggests that more studies are needed relative to the implementation ot 
literature -based reading programs. 

Giddings, Louise R., "Literature Based Reading Instruction: A Whole Language Perspec- 
tive." (1990): 37 pp. [ED 322 475] 

An analysis of the literature helps bring greater clarity to educators concerning the 
theory and practice of literature-based instruction. There are two common threads in all 
the interpretations of literature-based instruction: (I ) the use of literature as the primary 
material for reading instruction; and (2) the elimination of the structural support and 
practices of basal reading systems. Information which provides a theoretical base for 
literature-based reading instruction focuses largely on the Whole Language philoso- 
phy, psycholinguistics, and cognitive psychology. Children become literate, according 
to the ad\ ocates. by being immersed in a literate environment and by being encouraged 
and supported in encounters with literacy. Studies can be identified to support the trend 
toward instruction with whole texts and purposeful reading. Proponents of the 
literature-based instruction movement value whole stories and an emphasis on 
meaning. Reports indicate that the use of children's literature in the teaching of reading 
has a positive effect on student^ achievement and attitudes toward reading. There is a 
need for more research on literature -based reading programs and implementation 
strategies. There appears to be a labeK "literature-based instruction," which provides an 
umbrella for myriad practices. As models are deveU)ped, implemented and evaluated, 
studies should be undertaken so that teachers can receive guidance in using literature to 
develop proficient readers. 
Gipe, Joan P.. and others, "Literacy Development of Urban At-Risk Children through 
Literature-based Reading/Language Arts Instruction " paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Reading Conference (42nd, San Antonio, TX, Dec 2-5, 1992). 
1ED 352 623I 

Describes a longitudinal study of the language and literacy abilities of urban at-risk 
children at several points over a 3-year period. The children were provided with small- 
group literature-based reading/language arts instruction, and their outcomes were 
compared with progress in literacy achievement to other, similar groups. Participants 
in ihe study were university students enrolled in two methods courses, their two 
uni\crsity ii. ..uctors. and all 300 students in one urban elenientan- school (K-8) 
located in a large soiithoasiern city. Data were galheicd using both empirical and^ 
namralislic. informal/observational measures. Baseline data gathered durnig the first 
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month of the study indicated that the children were in much need of rich literary 
experiences, and that their attitudes towards reading and writing leaned toward (he 
positive. Observation of the children during the first four months of instruction 
indicated improvements in children's literacy perfomiance. Data gathered during the 
remainder of the 3-\ear study will allow a variety of research questions to be an- 
swered. 

(ilazer. Susan MandeL ''An Interview with Albert Ma/urkicwicz (Leaders in Reading 
Research and Instruction)/* ReaJinf^ Psycho/oji^y 9/2 (1988): 159-62. lEJ 390 41^7) 
Discusses the use of previous reading research: important historical figures in reading: 
important research today: and issues that need to be addressed in the future. 

(blimps. Blanche Filoise Jackson, and Be\erl\ C. Ashton, ^'Learning about Minority 
Cultures and Improving Reading Skills through the Use of Good Literature;* paper 
presented at the Annual Convention of the Council for Exceptional Children (7()th, 
Baltimore. MD. Apr 13-17. 1992). (ED 345 415) 

Describes the development and implementation of a culture-based literature program to 
improve the reading skills and understanding of minority cultures in students with mild 
disabilities. Steps in developing such a Whole Language approach program include: 
( I ) identif\ing the cultural groups lo be studied: (2) choosing both fiction and non- 
fiction books which reflect the groups in a realistic manner: (3) self-education by the 
teacher on the cultures oi the groups to be studied: (4) and application of appropriate 
reading activities involving assessing students* prior knowledge, guiding student 
reading, and evaluating attitude changes. 

(iokL Juilith. and others. "Whole Language and Teacher/Librarian Partnerships.** Phi Delta 
Kappun 7 Ml (Mar 1992): 536-7. |EJ 441 115] 

At New York Cit>*s progressive Bank Street School for Children, teaching is directed 
to the whole child's social, emotional, physical, and cognitive development. The 
school's reading program focuses on a language-experience approach based on student 
choice. This article shows how collaboration between teachers and librarians has 
strengthened the classrotHii-library media center connection. 

(;ooclman. Kenneth S.. "Basal Readers: A Call for Action.** hin^uciiic Arts r\^/4 (.Mar 
1986): .VS8-63. |HJ .VM 248 1 

Explores several concepts relevant to instructional materials that emerged from 
seminars sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English and the Interna- 
tional Reading AsscKiatioii. Describes how basal readers — so prevalent in instruc- 
tion — lall short of these concepts, and what can be done to improve instruction. 

(Goodman. Kenneth S.. ''Beyond Basal Readers: 1'aking Charge of ^'our Own Teachini!.*' 
Lcarnifni 16/2 (Sep 1987): 62-65. |EJ 361 863| 

The Whole Language approach to reading instruction integrates, rather than fragmenls. 
the reading process. Ways teacheis ean lake reponsibiliiv for their students* literacy b\ 
modi lying or even putting asitle basal rea tiers aie suggested. 

(Joodman. Kenneth S.. "Conimentarv: On Being Literate in an .Vge o! Information.'* 
Journal itfRc'culini^ (heb 1985): 388-92. \\'J 31 1 423] 

Points out that the expansion of written language to serve the lull range of functions 
for all people in an information age is a manifestation of our ability as individuals and 
si^eieiics ti> create new language forms as they are needed in tlie context of their use. 

(Joodman. Kenneth S.. "Cmnving into I.itcracv. " Prospects - Qti(irtv)l\ Review of i:j!u atinn 
Py\ (19SS): 57-65. |l-.l 320 M^2\ 

Childien grownii: up m literate societies, surrtninded b\ the printed word, begin \o luad 
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and write long before they start school The extent and scope of early literacy develop- 
ment is examined. Theoretical explanations of this development are offered. Implica- 
tions for schools are presented. 
Goodman. Kenneth S., *1 Didn't Found Whole Language (Distinguished Educator Series)/' 
Reculini!, Teacher 46/?> (No\ 1992): 188-99. (EJ 452 689] 

Puts Whole Language and the author's own research into historical, political, and 
philosophical context. Offers predictions about the future of Whole Language and 
education in general. 

Goodman, Kenneth S., 'Look What They've Done to Judy Blunie!: The "Basali/ation" of 
Children's Literature.*\Vru /Wvr?a//(' //I (1988): 29-41. lEJ 371 778] 
Uses one basali/.ed revision of Judy Blunie's 'The One in the Middle is the Green 
Kangaroo" to illustrate how publishers change literature to fit their self-imposed 
constraints. Criticizes publishers* emphasis on learning words and skills, which causes 
them to fracture and narrow language, and results in adapted and synthetic texts instead 
of authentic literature. 

Goodman, Kenneth S.. "Whafs Whole in Whole Language? A Parent/Teacher Guide to 
Children's Learning.** (1986): 79 pp. lED 300 777] 

The major purpose of this book is to describe the basis, features, and future of the 
Whole Language movement. Topics included in the book include: ( 1 ) a description of 
what is known about language and language de\ elopment; (2) presentation of a Whole 
Language perspective on literacy development, involving both reading and writing: (3) 
presentation of criteria that parents and teachers can use in helping children to develop 
literacy: (4) examples of Whole Language programs already at work: and (5) sugges- 
tions for building Whole Language programs and transforming existing programs into 
Whole Language programs. The book helps Whole Language teachers recognize and 
define themselves. 

(;oodman, Kenneth S., "Whole Language Is Whole: A Response to Heymsfeld.** lulm a- 
lional Leadership 40/6 (Mar 1989): 69-70. lEJ 385 285] 

Argues in a response to an article by Carla Heymsfield that Whole Language, as a 
coherent philosophy of language instruction, does not need to be "patched** with skills 
instruction, and that direct instruction cannot be reconciled with natural learning, 
(ioodman, Kenneth S,. "W*hole-Language Research: Foundations and De\ elopment,** 
FJementary School Journal 90/2 (No\ 1989): 207-21, lEJ 404 268] 
.Summarizes ke\ characteristics of Whole Language. Theoretical view s of learners, 
teachers, language, and curriculum are explicated. The strong research base for Whole 
Language is considered. Potential research on Whole Language classrooms is 
discussed. 

(Joodman, Kenneth ,S., "Wh> Whole Language Is Toda\*s Agenda in Education,** 
Um^iHii^e Arts 69/5 (Sep 1992): 354-63.1 EJ 448 434] 

Discusses changes in textbook publishing, attendance at prt>fessionai meetings, media 
coverage, and the response of the ''testing community** that demonstrate that Whole 
Language has become the agenda of educalit)n. Discusses the transactional view of 
writing, social/personal \ie\\s of learning, teachers redetlning themselves and their 
relations to learners. Whole Language as curriculum, and the new agenda. 
C;oodman, Kenneth S., and others, "Language and Thinking in School: A Whole-Language 
(*urncuUim. Third Edition.** ( l9S7i: 417 pp. \\iD 27S 987] 
Hvploring man\ possible relationships among language, thought pnKx^sses, and 
education, this bi>ok is designed to s\nthesi/e mtHlern views of language and linguis- 
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ties. literature and semiotics, and thinking and knowing that are pertinent to education. 
It develops theoretical positions about language and thinking in school, proposes 
practical instructional applications for both beginning and experienced teachers, and 
provides practical means for building and assessing curricula and instruction. Through- 
out the book, a view of a dual curriculum based on language and thinking is explicated 
which reflects new theoretical understandings of how and why both written and oral 
language develop. Contents: ( 1 ) language, thinking, and learning: focal points of a dual 
curriculum; (2) language: why and how; (3) language development; (4) language 
development in social and historical contexts; (5) coming to know; (6) development of 
thought with language; (7) structuring in thought: meaning; (8) language structuring: 
grammar; (9) composing letters to the world; (10) reading and writing: a 
psycholinguistic view; (11) literacy before school; (12) learning and teaching reading: 
strategies for comprehension; (13) learning and teaching writing: strategies for 
presentation; ( N) children, literature, and the arts, including a special bibliography of 
children's books; (15) language and thinking: strategies in teaching; ( 16) teaching 
tactics and strategies; and (17) building Whole-Language programs. 

Goodman, Kenneth S., and others. Report Card on Basal Readers (Katonah, New York: 
Richard C. Owen Publishers, 1988): 167 pp. (ED 300 794) 
Examines the nature of the modern basal reader, its economics, and use. First, the 
report provides a history showing how the confluence of business principles, positivis- 
tic science, and behavioral psychology led to the transformation of reading textbooks 
into basal readers. Next, the report examines objectives and subjective factors which 
maintain the dominance in American reading instruction of a small number of very 
large publishers through their basal readers. The economics and ethics of marketing 
basals are also examined in the report. Then, the process of producing basals is 
described, drawing on investigative reporting. That leads to an examination of 
contemporary basals using a descriptive instrument. Finally, the report offers recom- 
mendations for progress in reading instruction within and without the basals. Eight 
pages of references conclude the report. 

f Goodman. Kenneth S.. ed., and others. The Whole Lani^uaiie EvaUiatiou Book (Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire: Heinemann, 1989). [ED 359 50()| 

Intended for teachers from kindergarten through adult education and for administra- 
tors, this book demonstrates how teachers have fostered environments that facilitate 
Whole Language evaluation. Discuss strategies used in evaluating students' growth 
across many curricular areas, including reading, writing, and second language growth; 
suggest alternatives to standardised tests in mainstream, resource, and special 
education programs. Contents: ^'Evaluation of Students: E\ aluation of Teachers" 
(Yetta M. Goodman), "The Art of Teaching: Evaluation and Revision" (Lois Bridges 
Bird), "'If the Teacher Conies Over, Pretend It's a Telescope 1*" (Wendy J. Hood), 
"Evaluation in a Classroom Environment Designed for Whole Language" (Robert 
Wormian and Myna Matlin Haussler). *'Asi No Se Pone 'Si'" (That's Not How You 
Write \Si')" (Rene Galindo), "Whole Language. Texas Style" (John W. Woodley and 
Carol E. Woodley), "Evaluation: The Conventions of Writing" (Or>'sia Hull), "When 
\Sliut Up' Is a Sign of Growth" (Maureen Morrissey), "Guise, Son of the Shoemaker" 
(Mary M. Kitagawa), "'Well. What about His Skills?: Evaluation of Whole Langua<:e 
in the Middle School" (Karen Sabers Dalryniple), "Everyone's in the Act: Evaluation 
in a Seventh-Grade Classroom" (Toby Kahn Curry). "Evaluation of Second-Language 
Junior and Senior High School Students" (Yvonne S. Freeman and Dav id E. Freeman), 
"Ciradc Light Students Cope with Today and Get Readv for Tomorrviw" (Richard 
Coles). "Using Evaluation as an Instructional Strategy I or Adult Readers" (Ann M. 
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Marek), ''\..0{' Flying lo the Stars and Looking at the Dipr': Whole Language 
Evaluation on the Navajo Reservation" (Susan Hovvc-Tompkins), "The Evaluation 
Process— in Process" (Debra Jacobson), "'So Why Don't I Feel Good about Myself?'" 
(Debra Goodman), "Looking at Invented Spelling: A Kidwaicher's Guide to Spelling. 
Pan 1" (Sandra Wilde), "Looking at Invented Spelling: A Kidwatcher's Guide to 
Spelling, Part 2" (Sandra Wilde), '"They'll Grow into 'Em': Evaluation, Self- 
Evaluation, and Self-Esteem in Special Education" (Paul Crowley), "Special Education 
and Whole Language: From an Evaluator's Viewpoint" (Phyllis Brazee and Susan W. 
Hayncs), "Whole Language. Whole Teaching. Whole Being: The Need for Reflection 
in the Teaching Process" (Gcane R. Hanson) 

Goodman. Kenneth S.. and Frederick V, Gollasch. eds„ Uw^iua^^c wul Literacy: The 
Selected Wfitinf^s of Kenneth 5. Goodman, Vohune f: Process. Theory. Research 
(Boston: Rouiledge & Kegan Paul. 1982): 305 pp, [ED 261 358) 
Encompassing his work in the psycholinguisiics of reading, this book presents Kenneth 
Goodman's major papers focusing on miscue analysis, the theoretical model of the 
reading processes derived from it, and relevant research perspectives. Contents: 
introduction. ( 1 ) the reading process. (2) theory and practice in the reading prcxrcss. (3) 
the reading process as a psycholinguistic guessing game. (4) the linguistics of reading. 
(5) the decoding process. (6) psycholinguistic universals in the reading process. (7) 
universal features in ihe reading process. (8) what researchers know about reading. (9) 
iiiiscues as windows on the reading process, ( 10) theory and reality of miscue analysis 
in reading. ( 1 1 ) a linguistic study of cues and miscues in reading. (12) analysis of oral 
reading miscues as applied psycholinguistics. (13) influences of the visual peripheral 
field. (14) learning about psycholinguistic processes by analyzing oral reading (with 
Yetia Goodman), and (15) linguistically sound research in reading. A final chapter by 
Brian Cambourne evaluates the Goodman reading model. The appendix contains the 
Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues, 

Goodman, Kenneth S,. and Yeita M. Goodman, "A Whole-Language. Comprehension- 
Centered Reading Program. Program in Language and Literacy Occasional Paper 
Number 1 ." ( 1 98 1 ): 27 pp. lED 2 10 630| 

Intended for reading teachers and school adniinistiators. this paper proposes a Whole 
Language, comprehension based approach to reading instruction that is rooted in the 
humanistic acceptance of the learner as problem solver and that builds on strengths and 
minimizes preoccupation with reading deficiency. Following an introduction and 
rationale for this holistic approa:h. the paper outlines the key principles of the 
approach relating to the reading process, teaching and learning, and instructional 
materials. The paper then examines the myths of reading readiness, controlled 
vocabulary, phonics, and mastery learning. The next section of the paper details the 
essentials of an in-schooi program that draws on the learning taking place outside 
school, beginning with preschool and progressing through beginning reading, develop- 
mental reading, and an alternati\ e to remediation. The conclusion of the paper 
reexamines the strengths of a holistic reading program, 

Goodman. Yetta M,. ed.. How Children Construct Literacy: Piaiietian Perspectives. 

(Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association. 1990): 136 pp. jED 316 833] 
Designed to contribute toward providing opportunities for young children lo enlist 
their own powerful intelligence in the construction of their understanding of reading 
and writing, this book is a collection of six stuilies presented at the International 
Reading Association's Hlcvenlh World Congress. An introductory chapter, "Discoxcr- 
ing Children's Inventions of Written Language" (Yetta M. Goodman), discusses the 
pro hi St or \ and hisior\ ot Piagetian studies at id presents an incrvie\v i^f the chapters. 
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Olher chapters include: ( 1) "Literacy Development: Psychogenesis" (Emilia Ferreiro): 
(2) "Literacy De\elopment and Pedagogical Implications: Evidence from the Hebrew 
System of Writing" (Liliana Tolchinsky Landsmann): (3) "The Language Young 
Children Write: Reflections on a Learning Situation" (Ana Teberosky): (4) ''A Passage 
to Literacy: Learning in a Social Context" (Clotilde Pontecorvo and Crisiina 
Zucchcrmaglio): (5) "Applying Psychogenesis Principles to the Literacy Instruction of 
Lower-Class Children in BraziF' (Esther Pillar Grossi): and (6) "Children's Knowledge 
about Literacy Development: An Afterword" (Yetta M. Goodman). 

Goodman. Yetta M.. "Roots of the Whole-Language Movement/' Elementan' School 
Journal 90/2 (Nov 1989): 1 13-27. |EJ 404 262] 

Gives a histon- of the Whole Language movement. Looks ai ihe early use of the term 
"Whole Language." Explores influences from philosophy, psychology, linguistics, and 
education on development of Whole Language. Discusses influences from earl> 
educational movements in ihe U.S.. England, and New Zealand. 

Goodman. Yetta M.. and others. Reculin^ Misciie Invcntoty: Ahenuuivc Proccclurc.w (New- 
York: Richard C. Owen Publishers.* 1987): 238 pp. |ED 280 0091 
Expanding on the original "Miscue inventory." this book examines various miscue 
analysis procedures and discusses how they provide teachers with effective methods 
for understanding and measuring students* reading processes. The chapters are divided 
into three parts, focusing on miscue analysis and the reading process, miscue analysis 
procedures, and miscue analysis and curriculum development. Respectively, chapters 
discuss ( I ) the importance of miscue analysis for reading professionals, the historical 
development of miscue analysis procedures, a recommendation for self-nionitoring the 
reading process, and a student whose oral reading is used as an example throughout the 
book: (2) the reading model developed by Kenneth Goodman: (3) the collection, 
organization, and marking of miscue analysis data; (4) questions used in miscue 
analysis: (5) an alternative procedure for miscue analysis: (6) three more alternati\e 
procedures including information on miscue selection for coding, question usage, 
scoring the retelling, forms for miscue coding and retelling, and calculation of 
statistical information: (7) three models of reading instruction and the essentials of a 
whole language reading program: and (8) how the information gained through miscue 
analysis might be used as the basis for a reading program. Appendixes include a 
summary of procedures. Gordon's miscue analysis, blank forms used in \arious 
procedures, and previous miscue analysis formats. 

Goodman. Yetta. and others. "A Two- Year Case Study Observing the Development of 
Third and Fourth Grade Native American Children's Writing Processes." (Tucson: 
Arizona l^niverisly. College of Education. 19S4): 432 pp. jED 241 2401 
To gain an understanding of the development of the composing process, researchers 
observed, categorized, analyzed, and collected the writing of 10 Pa pa go third and 
fourth graders in the Indian Oasis Punlic School District of Arizona over a period of 
two years. Of 30 children originalU chosen to represent lower, middle, and upper 
de\elopment levels, 6 became the focus of in-depth study. Researchers collected data 
from ohser\aiion: videotapes: inter views with parents, children, and teachers: and 
debriefmg notes. They also studied 300 English language texts (o\er 17.()()() words) 
produced by the children in regular classroom settings to determine the status and 
development of the orthographic features (spelling, punctuation), syntactic features 
(clauses, phrases, terminable units), and semantic and pragmatic issues including 
textual cohesion, contractions, dialect, metalinguistic knowledge, and o\ci1 beha\iors 
accompanying writing (such as revision. sub\ocalization. rereading, interruptions, 
resource use. stop and think). The rep(Ui describes the tuuiings and the education. d 
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environments in the children's cla.ssroonis. Ii incliKics detailed analyses ol the 
development of the writing process of each of the six children studied in depth. The 
analyses include information regardinj; the children's background, samples of the 
children's work, excerpts from the interviews, and descriptions of the \arious aspects 
of the writing process. 

For a short version, see Goodman. Yetta M. and Sandra \\'ilde. ''Writing Development 
in Third and F-ourih Grade Native American Students (Social Context. Linguistic 
Systems, and Creation of Meaning). A Research Report. Program in Language and 
Litei-acy Occasional Paper No. 14.*' (Tucson: Arizona l:ni\ersiiy College of Hduca- 
lion. 198")): 64 pp. |H0 278()17| 
Gordon. Richard K. and Ana M Serrano. ' Approaches to Teaching Language Aits in a 
Bilingual Multicultural Settmg." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association for Teacher Lducators (73rd. Los Angeles. California. Feb L^-17. W2). 
|ED.\S4 4811 

A study of Whole Language teaching in urban heterogcnecnis classrooms was 
undertaken to identify teacher student classroom discourse patterns. Using the 
Gutierrez Index of Coding Schema, researchers identified three discourse scripts in the 
14 bilingual and multicultural classrooms in southern California under in\ cstigation. 
These are the recitation script, the responsive script, and the respc)nsi\e-ct)llaborati\e 
script. Indicates that most teachers fa\ored the responsive script when pro\iding 
Whole Language instruction. There were educationally significant tlifferences between 
experienced and no\ice teachers on selected \ariables of the scale. There were 
insi'jninciint correlational re^ults on the t\pe t)f discourse pattern that teachers used 
and the standardized California Achie\ement Tests language subsection. 
(;othard. Heather NL and Suzanne NL Russell. 'A Tale of Two Teachers (or How Our 

Children Led Ls into Whole Language).** ChiUlliood Ediaat'um 66/4 (sum 1^)90): 214- 
18. ,HJ417(W1 

Presents tw o kindergarten teachers* accounts of the use i>f the Whole Language 
approach to children*s learning ir. class. Describes the reailing of a children*s book to a 
public kindergarten class and the subsequent literac\ related activities. 
Graves. Marilvn. and Jan Senecal. ■■Lei*s Celebrate Whole Language (A Practical Guide 
for Parents).*" paper (in the fcMni of an 8-panel brochure) presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English (79th. BaUimore. MD. Nov 
17-22.1989). 1F:D. ^12^-^141 

Developed b> ex[)erienced professionals, this brochure is designed to let parents know 
what the Whole Language Approach is. how it is being used in the classroom, and how 
parents can appK Whole Language in the home. 
(Jrcen. Max. **Spellinu within One School*s Whole Language Vxi\\w^:\\oxVr Australuin 
Joumah^fRciidinii (Mar 1988): 1 1-21. IFJ 37.^ .-^^12) 

Shows that an elemcntarv schooPs spelling progiani evaluation led to the fornuilation 
of a spelling policv retlccling the schooPs Whole Language approach tc^ learning. 
(;recnc. Beth G., "Inlemating Processes in the I anguage Arts (1-.R!C/RC*S)."* l.anKiuiiic 
Ans 70n (Apr 199.^): 323-25. |i:J 4M 0231 

Presents annotations of 1 2 books, conference papers, and other materials concernmg 
the reading/writing ciuincction. literatuie-bascd reading, and Whole Language, 
(irimth. Piiscilla L.. and Janell P. KLsins. - The l-tfect ot Phonemic Awareness Ahiluv am 
Reading Instructional Approach on laist Ciiade C hildicn"s Acquisition ol Spelling and 
Decoding Skills." paper presented at the Natu»nal Reading C*t)ntcrencc i UMh. Miamu 
1 L. Nov':" Dec 1. P)90). |I D 332 r.Dl 
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A study examined the relationship between reading instruction and the development of 
decoding and spelhng skills and the writing Huency of children with varying levels of 
phonemic awareness. First grade children from two classrooms in a rural Florida 
school district who began school high and low in phonemic awareness received either 
Whole Language or traditional basal instruction. The Whole Language curriculum 
included the shared book experience and extensive writing activities: the traditional 
basal curriculum included explicit phonics instruction, bui very little writing. Results 
show that high phonemic awareness children outperformed low phonemic awareness 
children; there was no significant difference between instructional approach in the 
performance of children on any of the measures. Effect sizes indicated that children 
who started school high in phonemic awareness were at an advantage in the Whole 
Lai\guage classroom. Children who started school low in phonemic awareness were 
gi\en an advantage by being placed in the traditional classroom, although the magni- 
tude of that advantage was not as strong as was the advantage to high phonemic ^ 
awareness children of being in the Whole Language classroom. Children in the Whole 
Language classroom became more fluent writers; children in the traditional classroom 
became more accurate spellers in their compositions. 

Griffith. Priscilla L., and others, "The Effect of Phonemic Awarencs.s on the Literacy 
Development of First Grade Children in a Traditional or a Whole Language Class- 
room.** Journal of Research in Childiiood Education 6/2 (spr-sum): 8*^-92 lEJ 460 
1281 

Examined the acquisition of decoding and spelling skills and the wilting fluency of 
first graders who received either Whole Language or traditional basal instruction. 
Children with high phonemic awareness outperformed those with low phonemic 
awareness on all literacy measures, regardless of the instructional method used. 
GrlfRth. Priscilla L.. and Janell Klcsius. Janell. "A Whole Language Flight Plan: An 
hilerview with Three Teachers.*' Readini* Horizons 4/30 (Jan 1990)- *^-I4 lEJ 40'^ 
2571 

Provides suggestions to teachers planning lo implement a Whole Language program, 
based on interviews with three Whole Language teachers. Focuses on support for the 
Whole Language program: decisions about curriculum and evaluation: development of 
\ociibulary and comprehension; strengths and weaknesses of the Whole I„anguage 
approach; and preparation for Whole Language instruction. 

(Jrindler. Martha, and Beverly Straitoiu **The ReadingWriting Connectitin in Whole 
Langud^^c: Ohio Readinii Teacher 26/\ (fall 1991): 11-14. lEJ 437 420) 
Discusses the part reading and wriring play in the Whole Language approach. OfTers 
1 1 recommendations to help teachers provide a functional approach tt) language 
development. 

CJrindler. Martha C: Stralton. Beverly D.. -Whole Language Assessment." Readini: 
Improvement 29/4 (win 19^2): 262-64. |FJ 455 613) 

Describes systematic assessment procedures as alternatives to standardized testing that 
yield more descriptive records of children*s reading abilities. Notes that the assessment 
procedures are consistent with Ihe contemporary understanding of reading which 
indicates thiit prior knowledge and the abilit\ to use prcdictisc skills gieaUy inlluencc 
comprehension. 

(Jrindler. Manha. and Be\cri\ Siratton. Be\erly. 'Tne Reading/Writing Connection in 
Whole Language/* (^hio Rvadm\i Tvtu hvt 2()l\ (fall I99i): 1 1-14. |FJ 437 420| 
Discusses the part that reading and writing play in the Whole Language approach. 
Otters 1 1 reconuncndations lo help teachers pnnidc a functional approach lo language 
ile\clopnioni. 
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Grisham. Dana L.. *The Inlegraled Language Ails: Curriculum Enaclnicnls in Whole 
Language and Traditional Fourth Grade Classrooms;* paper piesented at the A\niiual 
Mee*tinc of the Anieriean Educational Research Association (74th, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Apr 12-16, 1993), California. 1993. |CS()ll 3501 

Presents results of a study of how teachers' attitudes and beliefs affect their enactment 
of literature-based curriculum materials, whether student attitudes differ in accordance 
with the teacher's orientation, and whether student achievement in reading and writing 
differ between Whole Language and traditional classrooms. Two Whole Language and 
two traditional teachers in four suburban founh-grade classrooms in southern Califor- 
nia were chosen. Teachers were observed for over 100 hours over a year. Pretest and 
posltcst reading and writing attitude measures and reading achievement tests were 
administered. Writing samples were taken at three points. Analysis of teacher, 
principal, and student interviews present the insider's view of the classroom. No 
statistically significant differences were found in reading. On attitude measures, classes 
were split between one Whole Language and one traditional teacher. Students in ihc 
traditional teachers* classes significantly outscored those in Whole Language classes 
on writing measures, 

Grishani, Dana L.. "Teacher Hpistcmology and Practice: Enactments in the Elementary 
Language Aits Classroom,'* paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Reading Conference (42nd, San Antonio, TX, Dec 2-5, 1992), |ED 3:. 4721 
Investigates how literature-based reading/language arts materials were Ving used in 
two "exemplary" third/fourth grade combination classes, the influence of teacher 
cpistemology on classroom instruction, and whether teachers were enacting iUc Whole 
Language emphasis mandated by the state. One of the two participating teachers had 
o\ er 20 years experience and the other had 3 years experience in a large southern 
California urban school district. Data sources included classroom observations and 
videotapes of the language arts segments of the school day 2 days per week for 3 
consecutive weeks: interviews with six students from each class: and reading and 
v^riting attitude measures. Results indicated that: ( 1 ) each teacher had coherent theories 
of how reading should be taught, and used theory to guide her practice: (2) both 
teachers appeared to be integrating the language arts as envisioned by California's 
English/Language ^rts F-ramcwork. but the textbook was the preeminent authority: (3) 
fevver worksheets and workbook assignments were given, and more authentic skills- 
based assignments were generated, than has been shown to be the case in past studies; 
(4) both teachers felt free to construct curriculum fcr their students: (5) reading and 
writing attitudes of the students were generally positive: and (6) collaborative learning 
was common in both classes, but there was still much lecturing and recitation. iMudings 
suggest t both of the teachers studied have epistcmological stances that are far from 
a construelivisl cpi'-tcmology of teaching and militate against the tenets of Whole 
Language, 

(iroff, Patrick, "Teachers' Opinions of the Who c Language Approach to Reading Instruc- 
tion," Annals of Dyslexia 41 ( 1991 ): 8:-95. |EJ 455 8791 

First- and second-grade teachers (n=275) were surveyed concerning their knowledge 
about and attitudes toward the Wholc-l-anguagc approach to reading instruction, 
landings suggest that many teachers are not persuaded that the Whole-Language 
approach to reading instruction is to be preferred o\cr other mclh<ids such as intensi\e 
phonics instmction or basal reader instruction. 
Gross, Patricia A., "liUeracti\c Reading on the Secondar\ 1 .cvcl," paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (41st. Palm Springs, California. 
nec3'7. 1^)91 UVmisyhania. 1^91 |CS()11 3451 
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Reports a sii'd\ ol iwo icachci s nnd lour sccondar\ cl F-niiMsh classes that examined 
how traditional methods ol teaeiiinL: literature were replaced h\ more interacti\e and 
integrated approaches to tc\t. based priniarih on Whole LanLiiML^e philosophy. 
Intervention aspects were purposclLilly kept open-ended t(^ accommodate each 
teacher's undeistandinLis and preference^;. Built-in. weei<!y. ihree-wa\ meeiiniis anioni; 
researcher and teachers allowed lor the neccssarv interaction throuL'h which grounded 
lheor\ could become operati\c. Quamiiati\e tlata included surveys, teacher tests, 
student work samples, and gradebook records o\' >iudent scores. Teachers read 
lileratine regarding interact i\e teaching methods, and. \\)v ti\e weeks, t)iigt)ing 
coaching sessions and researcher participant obser\ations enabled teachers and 
students to experiment with interacti\e methods in terms of reading. A ninth-grade 
teacher dn^pped inhibiting methods she had dc\ eloped o\er the \ears, and she in\iicd 
and weighed suggestions, adapting them to her needs antl those of her students. She 
recogni/ed the extent to which she had dominated the entire teaching/learning situation 
and noted the conset|uent negati\e elTect on suidents. An eighth-grade teacher 
identilled control as the major issue in her classroom. Her students liked and admired 
her intense desire to get them to learn, but the\ resisted her reg indentation ami 
disciplinarx methods. The siudenis ihri\cd wiih the changes. ()\erall. student marking 
pericKl grades increased appreciabK. bindings suggCNt that intcracti\e methods ol' 
reading allowed lor gieater expression oT student \oice and choice ofcontent and 
method oj stuiKing literaiure. Teachers re\itah/cd themsci\es and then- classrooms. 

Gr^^ss, Patricia A., "Shared Meanmg: \\ hole Language Reader Response at the Secondars 
Level. ' paper presonicd at the .Annual Meeting ot the Nationa! Reading C'onlerence ' 
t42nd. San Antiuiio. Texas, Dec 2-5. 1W2). Pemis\ Kania. hH;2. ICS 11.^ ^A(^\ 
Reports a stud\ the results ol which undcrscitrcil the potential t>l W hole Language 
philosophx as a rraniewi)rk lor secondarx Hnglish teachers and students as thev mo\e 
awa\ Irom sirictl\ traditional methods. Research methods included case stud\, 
griHinded theorx. and qualitati\e inquirx. Participants included two \eteraii teachers 
who taught in a predominantl> White, suburban high scln>ol with LOOO students in 
grades 7 through 1 2. Data ci>l lection spanned one \ ear and included inter\iews with 
the teachers, anecLltMal field notes. lessi>n plans, assignments, student wiirk samples, 
and teacher learning logucs. B\ the end of the ^c^oiu\ semester, one teacher who 
taught seventh and ekwenth graders regretted ha\ing stalled in using dialogue iournaK. 
Though she had pnmarilx held to traditic^nal wa\ s ctf insisting upon required readings 
of common texts, she had hniiid students read more willingl\ and more earcfulK when 
engaged in dialogue lounial acli\ities that enabled them to verbali/e opinions in 
w riting and then share ideas w nh peers, [ he other teacher, w ho taught eighth and 
twcllth-graders. usclI three lornis of Llialitgue ji>urnals and Ljuicklx rec(^gni/ed the 
ptHential for students U) grapple with wouN and ideas. The teachers approached change 
v\anl\. yet found the results edif\ing. The students reacted stronglx to restraints 
imposed b\ required readings and studx guide c|uestions; thcx much preferred the 
Ireedoms oi selecting their i>wii reading, exploiing i heir own uleas. and consulting with 
oik- another to ct»nstriiet meamng. 

(iross. Patricia A., and John Shelelhme. '"Whole Language Teacher iiducation in 

Multicultural C'lMitexts; Li\ing Our Own Models ot' Learning." paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting ol the Natmnal Reading Oon let ence (41st, Palm Springs. Calitorma, 
Dec.^-"?, PHM >. IVnns\Kjnia. PMM |0S()1! .>-U| 

Repolt^ a stm|\ m exaimiiatioii o\ the reactions and icspoiiscs o\ new and \etcian 
teachers ilvoughtuit a lull sciucstei graduate m sci\ kc t tuii >e that iniioducetl W holo 
I anjMi.i}'c ihe<M\ lhiMUL:h expci kiitial Icaimng. llic 'OK K teac heis in the ctmrsc c«imc 
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from seven sehools of a large inner-eity sehool distriel where TOC-f of the students lived 
below the poverty level. Two-thirds of the tcaehcrs were Afriean-Anicriean or 
Hispanie. The elass environment revolved around variability, variety, ehoiec, llexibil- 
iiy, and multicultural awareness. Data included teacher learning logucs, an ''exam in a- 
lioir that solicited what teachers understood and liked or did not understand and 
disliked about Whole Language, application projects, and classroom visits after the 
course ended. The teachers came to trust the class, each other and themselves as ihe\ 
experienced a ninge of writing tasks and shared their difficulties in analyzing the 
journal articles which thc> read. They expressed an excitement about learning, sharing, 
and grappling w ith issues and they underwent a scries of reactions to interactive and 
cooperative learning methods. All attempted soeiic Whole Language activities with 
their classes and rcnccied upon the strengths and weaknesses of Whole Language. 
Findings suggest the need for more avenues of professional collaboration tor teachers 
to discuss professional issues, integrated and interactive activities for teachers to learn 
through experience and with one another, and opportunities for teachers to e^^age in 
spiral learning in con j miction with practice. 

Grundin, Hans U., **A Commission of Selective Readers: A Critique o\' Beafiiiiiii^ a Naiioii 
ofReadersr Reading Teacher 3m (Dec 1985): 262-66. [LJ 326494] 
Criticizes the report of the Commission on Reading for its biased selection of research 
and its poor synthesis on Whole Language approaches. 

(iuide for Native Language and Content Area Literacy Programs for High Sehool Haitian 
Creole-Speaking Students." (1992): 55 pp. [HD 353 823] 
Consists of a series of sample lesson plans designed for teachers and supervisors 
delivering instructional ser\ices to students v. ith limited L-nglish proficiency and native 
language literacy in Haitian bilingual programs. The guides contain 14 sample lesson 
plans; five native language instruction sample lesson plans and nine content area 
(social studies, mathematics, science) sample lesson plans. Materials are based on the 
principle of promotion of dual literacy, and are designed to capitalize on students' prior 
knowledge- The guide also encourages use of the Whole Language approach in both 
native language anc! content area components. Lessons are designated for one of two 
student skill levels: f 1 ) limited or no formal education; and (2) some basic native 
language literacy skills, comparable to a student in grades 3-5, An introduetorv section 
outlines the guiding principles of instruction on which the plans are based. Hach lesson 
plan contains a topic, instructional materials needed, specific performance objectives, 
class activities, sample questions, and in some eases, a passage or poem in Haitian 
Ci'cole, 

(Junderson. Lee. and cnhers. •*The Effects oi' Teacher Modeling on Primary Writing.'' paper 
presenied at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (38th. Tucson. 
AZ. Nov 30-Dee 3. 1988). [HD 309 403] 

To investigate differences in students* writing development due to teacher iiKKleling. a 
siudv examined students en nulled in Whole Language classrooms in grades 1 and 2 in 
two separate schcn^l districts. Students enrolled in independent classrooms where 
teachers did not pnn ide writing mc^dels were in a school in a Kwver middle class 
neighh(^rhcHHl o\ Vancouver. British Columbia, Approximately 65^' of the students 
were from families in which f.nglish was the second language (HSL). Modeling 
classrooms were in a school in a middle class neigliborliO()d of Richmond. British 
C Dlumbia. a suburb of Vancouver. Appiovimatelv 3()''^ ol'the students were liSL. 
l eachers in independent classrooms asked students to write on the tlrst day of class. 
Students lead their writmj: to the teachers who responded ptisitivelv. Teachers also 
kept notes about students' vvriliiig. As students began producing nu^ie mature ie\ts. 
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teachers kept a chronological log of their conferences. Teachers in the modeling 
classrooms asked students what they would like to write, then wrote the sentence(s). 
Often students emulated the teacher's model. In addition, teachers wrote comments 
containing the essence of w hat students indicated they had written. For both types of 
classes, students' writing for first and second grades was photo-copied. Each writing 
product was analyzed for number of words, number of l-uiiits (independent clauses 
with all attendant modifiers), quality, and topic choice. Quality was measured on a 
nine-point experimental scale developed to reflect writing structure and quality. 
Findings revealed that both strategies produced eager, competent writers. 

Gunderson, Lee, and Jon Shapiro, "Whole Language Instruction: Writing in Isl Grade," 
Readhifi Teacher4I/4 (Jan 1988): 430-37. |EJ 371 822) 

Reptms extensive observations of a Whole l-anguage program in two first-grade 
classrooms that support Whole Language instruction. Outlines the advantages and 
disadvantages of the approach for both students and teachers. 

Gunn, Cathy, "Whole Language Bibliography," \Vntinf> Notebook 7/3 (Jan-Feb 1990): 9- 
10. (Ej'402 2791 

Annotaies (1 ) 28 professional hooks which deal v^-ith the Whole Language approach in 
the area of reading and writing; and (2) eight books to use as ':omputer-relaled 
resources. 

Gunn. Cathy. "Computers in a Whole Language Classroom," Wtitiiiif Notehonk 7/3 ( Jan- 
Feh 1990): 6-8. [HJ 402 278) 

Describes strategies which teachers can model to help their students become 
cogniti\ ely aware of language. -Suggests that teachers model writing and reading 
strategies at the same lime they demonstrate word processing functions. 

(Jursky, Daniel. "After the Reign o^" Dick and Jane," Teac her Mo\>o:inc 2N (Aug 1991 ): 
22-29 [EJ 433 793] 

Examines the philosophy of the Whole Language approach to teaching and learning. 
Whole Language stresses that language should remain whole and uncontrived and 
children should use it in ways that relate to their own lives. Answers are not so 
important as learning processes in the Whole Language approach. 

(vUtknecht, Bruce, "Learning about Language Learners: The Case for Informal Assessment 
in the Whole Language Classroom," Rcaclinf^ Improvcmeiu 29/4 (win 1992): 210-19. 
|EJ 455 6031 

Maintains that continued o\ er reliance on traditiiinal skills-based assessnienl of reading 
abilities provides the Whole-Language teacher with little, if any, useful information for 
instructional planning. Suggests informal assessment procedures that focus on the 
language learner and pnn ide a rich information stuirce on w hich to base instructional 
decision making. 

(iutknecht, Bruce, "From Basic Skills to Whole Language in Reading Instruction: Can We 
Gel There from Here'.'" ( 19S9): 14 pp. |HD 319 (n71 

Reading instruction based on the acquisition of basic skills has produced a basic le\el 
iM" literacy in children, but such minimal levels of literacy are no longer sufficient for 
students required to deal effoetisely with complicaied literary and informational 
material enccumtercd in upper elementary, middle, and high school texts. Research in 
the co^niti\e processes of readers has produced models of the reading process that 
show reading as a search lor meaning in which the readers bring their experiential 
background and their language systems to their understanding of the anther 's niessaije. 
Recogni/mg the limit<itions of ba'^ic skills instruction. scIuhjI s\ stems across the nation 
are implementing a shift m both instruction and materials to the Whole Language 
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approach. In short. Whole Language reading inslruclion begins in ihe mind of the 
reader, nol with the letters on the page. Using a "top-down" or tnmsactive/interactive 
approach, teachers should use meaningful, predictable stories and ask literal and 
interpretive level questions, involving children in comprehension strategies. Reading 
should not be taught as a fragmented series of subskills, because real language does not 
exist in isolated bits and pieces. 

Gutknecht, Bruce, "All the King's Horses and Men, Basic Skills, and Whole Language," 
LS pp. (1990). IED3190161 

Like Humpty Dumpty after the fall from the wall, language does not work effectively 
when it is not whole. For many students, the reading problems they begin to experience 
in the third or fourth grade are caused by the basic-skills manner in which beginning 
reading is taught. Recognizing the limitations of basic-skills instruction and the genre 
of reading instructional materials that focus on a skills-acquisition model of the reading 
process, school systems across the nation are implementing a shift in both instruction 
and materials to what is known as a literature-Dased, Whole Language approach. New 
directions for reading and writing instruction will enable students to meet the challenge 
of higher literacy expectations. Literature-based, Whole Language reading instruction 
must begin with the understanding and acceptance of the purpose of reading. Reading 
instruction must be implemented in the context of the other ianguage/eomnumicalion 
processes — spelling, listening, and writing. 

Haese, Kari K., "Putting Whole Language, Literature-Based Reading into Practice," 
Journal of the Wisann'm Sme Recidiu}^ Assodaiion 3512 (spr 1991): 17-21. [HJ 432 
425] 

Presents three patterns of literature-based reading instruction and illustrates their role 
in the moving from a traditional reading program toward a Whole Language, literature- 
based reading program. 

Hafer, Jan, and others, "Sowing the Seeds of Literacy," /V'v./;^'<7/ir.\ in luhu ation and 
Deafness 10/ \ i Sep-Oct 1 99 1 ): 7- 1 0 | I£J 439 40 ! ] 

A book-centered. Whole Language appr^acn to literacy education is proposed for 
young children with hearinc inY^'iinnents. Through the context and vocabulary of a 
selected b^ok, ^-illluIcn work on gross and fine motor skills, language, speech, 
uiiviilion, writing, cognitive skills, and social skills. 

Hahn, Eli/.abeth B., "Environmental [Education (Research into Practice)," Readmit 
Psycfwloiiy I0/\ ( 1989): 89-92. |EJ 393 490| 

Describes reading center activities designed to make reading fit into the real world and 
the real world fit into reading. Uses a Whole Language approach both to promote ideas 
that are novel to students and to promote excellent children's literature. 

Hajek, Lllen, "Whole Language: Sensible Answers to the Old Problems," Momentum 15/2 
(Ma\ 1984): 39-40. |LJ ."^01 723] 

Advocates the use of the Whole Language method in writmg instruction io emphasize 
communication rather than mechanical correctness in vsritin^. Discusses the following 
Whole Language techniques: having children see themselves as auth.irs, using 
predictable books, encouraging inventive spelling, and using and displaying student 
work. 

Halo, Maril>n, "The Lilcrac\ F^roject at Sir William Osier High School: Year 1 , 199()'91 ." 
(I99h:54 pp. |HD 353 5491 

A formative evaluation w as conducted during the fust year of a Whole 1 .anguagc 
literacy project at Sir William Osier High School. Onlaiio, Canada, which serves 
students who ha\e been diagnosc<l as functi(Miing Mow grade level. Interviews wen* 
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conducted lo collect tiescriplive intorniation from the six Osier siatT members involved 
in the project, the school administrators, and the central administrators responsible for 
the support and implementation of the project about the varit)us aspects of the literacy 
program. Results indicated that: ( ! ) the general objectives addressed by the Osier staff 
members were both cognitive and affective in content: (2) specillcall), the staff 
addressed reading and writing: (3) the general objectives of the school administrators 
were more global in nature; (4) teachers used an eclectic approach in choosing 
teaching strategies: (5) staff and school administrators attended staff development 
activities: (6) all three groups agreed that the TSA (Teacher Specially /-Xssignetl) was 
instrumental in getting the project off the ground: and (7) the role of the TSA in the 
next year was seen differently by staff members when compared to school administra- 
tors and program staff. 

Hale, Marilyn, "The Literacy Project at Maplewood High School: Year 1, 1990-91.'' 
(199l):53pp. [ED35.V55OI" 

A forniati\e evaluation ^\as conducted during the first year of a Whole Language 
literacy project at Maplewood High School, Ontario, Canada, which serves students 
who have been diagnosed as functioning below grade level, interviews were conducted 
to collect descripti\e information from the live Maplewood staff members involved in 
the project, the school administrators, and the central administrators responsible for the 
support and implementation of the project about the \arious aspects of the literacy 
program. Results indicated that: ( I ) there was a consistent broad objective held by 
teachers and school administrators in\olvcd in the literacy project: (2) the students 
invoKed in the project were in grades seven and eight with a reading ability level of 
approximately grade i\so and often little tir no writing ability: (3) teachers used an 
eclectic approach in choosing teaching strategies: (4) the strategics that did not work 
were \aried: (5) some problems arose wilii peer evaluation: (6) all staff members and 
school administrators attended ^taff development acii\iiies: (7) the F-Jiglish Language 
Centre was the major restuuve used b\ teachers and school administrators at 
Maplewood: (S) the objecii\es will be continued for the second >ear: (9) there was 
some uncenaint\ whether the students in the program in the second year would also 
include those in grade nine: and ( H)) most teachers wanted the role of the TSA 
(Teacher Specially Assigned) to be the same the second \ear. 

Hall. Nigel. The l:nlcr^it'fuv nj /./ViTmy (Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1987) |1-:D 282 I79| 
l*ocusing on the relationship between learning oral language and learning about written 
language, this book discusses the emergent literacy (FiL) of children growing up in a 
Western, print -oriented society, as well as findings of research conducted during the 
past 15 \ears on how children make sense {>f the way in which literacy works in their 
culture. Chapter one discusses recent \iews about and research on HL that represent 
explicit claims about literacy as a language process, while chapter two outlines the 
linguistic and social background of 1-[L. detailing the emergence of r)Oth oral language 
and literac) in context. Chapter three focuses on two aspects of LL: the understanding 
of environmental print and the understanding of continuous text, usually in the form ol 
stories. Chapter four reviews llndings of man\ investigations regarding emergent 
writing abilities and discusses whether young children have a commitment to writing, 
understanti an\ thing about when and win people write, and knov^ about how people 
write. C^liapter five examines the contrasting views of J. Downuig and J. Harste with 
regard to ln)W children approacli reading nuiruclion. while tests and procedures 
designed to assess einergmg literacy in th^' context o\ nursei> and infant classioonis 
aio disLu^^sed in i h«i[nei si\. The final chaptci discusses 1-1. and seluiohng. Iol using on 
the situations created w ilhin sehools tor teaching children to become literate and 
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whether literiicv coniinue^ to lmikt*!c with the siuiio case that it ditl he lore the transition 
into scliooi. 

Halpern. Honey. "Ideas for Collaborative Work in Whole Language Classrooms," 
CamuUan[joumal oj Eui^hsh iMUiiiui^c Arts /2/3()989): 56-60, |EJ 434 1941 
Diseiisses collaboration between teaehers and students and among students. Presents 
elassrooni strategies that use the principles of collaboration in the Whole Language 
class. 

Hal pern. Honey. "Classroom Scene: Conteniporar\ Canadian Children's Literature for the 
Intermediate Grades: A Whole Language ,\pproach.'' Rcadiny^ Canada Lecture 5/4 
(win iW): 268-73, jLJ 371 76()| 

Presents effective methods for the discussion, \harpening, and enrichment of readers' 
responses. Includes methods to teach students bow to choi^sc a good book, an indiv idu- 
ali/.ed and/or group reading and i .sponse program, and journal \^ riting techniques. 
Provides a bibliography of Canadian children's literature for intermediate grades. 

Haipcrn. Honey, "Contemporary Canatlian Children's Literature for the Intermediate 

Grades; A Whole Language Approach." paper presented at the ,'\nnual Meeting of the 
Transniountain Regional Conference of the International Reading Association (7th. 
Vancouver. British Columbia. Canada. Ma\ 29-31, I9S6). |ia)2.Sl 1611 
Teachers nuist make sure that the right book gets to the right child at the right time in 
order to develop positive reading habits. However, once a book is selected, students 
shtuild be encouraged to think about v^hat lhe\ are reading and use the stor> to 
evaluate and enrich their personal knowledge. Tv^o classroom programs thai use the 
Whole Language approach to reading are ( 1 ) an indiv iduali/ed and/or group reading 
and response progratii and (2) journal v^ riling as a response to literature. Lor students 
wUo vu)rk well it^dependentlv . the first program uses varied project ideas that do not 
repiesent the easiest option — such as preparing a telev ision commercial to try to get 
others lo bus the book, writing a letter to a character m the book, designing a book 
jacket, fitiding and plaving music to acctimpany a scene from the book, or making a 
lime line with illustrations ol events. In the second p!\)grani, the students keep a 
structured journal as ihe\ read a novel. In the journal, the studenls should be encour- 
aged to detail their personal responses, research topics introduced in the novel, 
describe thetiies and characters, include creative writing of their own. and write a letter 
to the book's author. Writing and having stHiieone read and respond can generate an 
linglish program that achieves cognitive atui affective results. 

Hamayan. Llsc V.. "Teaching Writing to Potentially l-nglish i'roHcient Students Using 
Whole Language Appioaches. Program Information Ciuide Series. Number 1 1. 
Summer 19S9.'^' (19X9): IS pp. |i:b 337 ()3S| 

Innovativ e methods and strategies are described ior teaching writing to potentiallv 
|-nglish proficient tPLI'l students (also known as "limited i'lnglish proficient"), who 
ma\ or ma\ not be literate in their native language, using holistic natural approaches. 
The approaches are based on the premise that students acquire language (speaking, 
leading, and vuiting) natutalK v^hen the> engage in selt-motivaling activities that are 
stimulating, interesting, anil meaningful to them. The guide is the result of work done 
al the Illinois Resource C enter as vuMI as in programs fiintletl b\ the V.S. Department 
ol Slate tor Southeast Asian lefugee students. Assumptions uiulerlving cunent and 
innovative approaches to te.iLhmg v^ riling are outlinetl aiul holisiic natural approaches, 
such as language evpcrience stones, ilialogue journals, diavs, anti creative v^ riling aie 
described. CiMisideraiions foi iiDplementing h-.>listic language approaches are also 
described, including the need tor miensiiv and eiuisiaiK v. using lnvhsuc appriMches in 
a nnn holistic LUiiiculiim. and miHiitoiing student pio^jiess 
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Hamman. Vincein t:.. 'Teachers* Awareness of Read in a Terms.'* Reaiiirif^ Improvement 
29/3 (fall 1992): 174-78. [EJ 452 726] 

Idemitles elenientar>- classroom teachers* av.areness of Whole Languaiio and basal 
reading terms. Finds that teachers were more aware of basal reading terms. Finds thai 
university/college course was the highest reported source of a\\areness with each of 30 
survey terms. 

Hammond. Jennifer. "Oral and Written Language in the Educational Context.** paper 

presented at the World Congress of the International .Association of Applied Linguis- 
tics (Sydney. New .South Wales. Australia. Aug 1 1-16. 1987). [ED 301 880| 
Argues that, despite the usefulness in emphasizing the similarity between the linguistic 
systems underlying oral and written language, that the Whole Language approach faiis 
to take into account the real and significant differences that exist bet wee . oral and 
written language and the differs it purposes foi which they are used. Children need 
explicit guidance and support in making the shift from oral to written language. A 
classroom exercise in which students gather and discuss a topic in\'olving their own 
experiences and then are asked to write about it exemplifies the problem. The implicit 
assumption is that oral and writtf^n language is the same and all students have to do is 
write down what they said. However, the children do not see any difference in purpose 
for the oral and written activities. There is no sense of the purpo.sc of writing as 
forming a context-free and pemianeni record of events. In developing effective literacy 
programs an extra step is required. A lesson could begin with oral discussion, then 
provide children with information about w hat a successful text, written for a particular 
purpose, actually looks like. Only after such ir formation would the children attempt to 
write texts themselves. 

Hancock. Marjorie R.. 'Tutting It All Together: A Selected Bibliography of Whole 
Language.** Illmois Schools JoumanOll ( 1991 ): 31-42. [EJ 429 502] 
Presents a selected bibliography of 44 entries concerning Whole Language theory, 
research, practice, and e\ a!uation. Annotations are follow ed by subheadings indicating 
the primary foci of the book or article. These sources will help practitioners make the 
transition from traditional to Whole Language instruction in reading and writing. 

Hanlin, Jayne Ilene. **CJive the Classics a Front-Row Seat.** Uaniiiii^ 20/5 (Jan 1992): 54- 
57. |EJ 440 398) 

A fifth-grade teacher describes that by reading classic literature aloud to her students 
each day. she helped them along the road to literature -based learning. Discusses the 
advantages of the Whole Language appioach. 

Hansen. Joe B.. and Walter E. Hathaway. **A Sur\ey of More Authentic Assessment 
Practices.** paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Council on Mea- 
surement in Education (Chicago. IL. Apr 4-6. 1991 ). [ED 333 039) 
Information was gathered to determine the extent to which more authentic education 
assessments, including Whole Language assessments, are being implemented, and to 
identify which organizations conduct authentic education assessments. Materials used 
by the sur\eyed organizations were collected and catalogued into a compendium of 
authentic assessment techniques. A conceptual frame w (irk was developed for charac- 
terizing the stage of development an organization attained with respect to authentic 
assessment: this framework ranged from the initial policy decision thiough making the 
assessment operational A cjuestitinnaire was mailed to indi\ iduals representing 433 
educational organizations and businesses in the United Stales. Canada, and several 
(^thcr countries. Representatives were asked what the\ were doing to answer the call 
for more authentic assessment and. more specificalls. how Ihes were addressing the 
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call for more Whole Language assessment, A total of 1 iO organizations responded 
positively to either of the two questions administered, a response rate of 25.40f . Of 
these. 106 respondents indicated that the> were attempting more authentic assessment, 
with 75 attempting Whole Language assessment. Forty-one organizations submitted 
materials to be catalogued. In general, assessments were in the developmental stage, 
with relatively little full implementation. 

Hanson. Richard, and others. "ReadingAVriting Relationships: Implications for Teachers." 
Journal of the Wisconsin Suite Reacliii}^ Association 351 \ (win 1991 ): 57-63. lEJ 429 



Outlines four ways in which reading and writing are related. Identities eight actions 
teachers should take to enhance literar>- development in their classrooms. Suggests two 
initiatives that teachers might take to enhance literacy in homes, schools, and commu- 



Marker. John. **The Whole Truth about Whole Language (The Reading Connection)." 
Canadian Journal of Eui^lish Lmi^uage Arts /2/1 -2 { 1989): 54-56. lEJ 390 389] 
Examines the Whole Language movement from both historical and research perspec- 
tives. Concludes that teachers should not rely on one methodology or philosophy to 
further children's reading, and that teachers' interactions with students supercede the 
importance of any particular method. 

Harman. Susan, and Carole Edelsky. "The Risks of Whole Language Literacy: Alienation 
and Connection." Lin^uane Arts 66/4 (Apr 1989): 392-406^^ lEJ 390 404] 
Discusses the acquisition of literacy, particularly its acquisition through the Whole 
Language approach, as possibly having unanticipated repercussions in the lives of the 
learners. Proposes four constructive ways of noticing, respecting, atid using these 
repercussions of change in a Whole Language classroom. 

Hams. Charles M.. "Whole Language Training Module: For Training Teachers and Tutors 
of Adult Reading Students." ( 1992): 37 pp. lED 349 428] 

Presents a 3 -hour workshop in Whole Language theor\' and practice to be used for 
inser\ ice training of a small group of tutors or teachers of adult reading students. 
Suggested group size is 6-15 people. Part I explores the background and concepts of 
Whole Language from the point of view of the pNVcholinguistic model of the reading 
process. Participants are immediately asked to participate in an interesting activity that 
brings to the surface the importance of the reader's background knowledge in. the 
process and the importance of using whole and meaningful text to help the reader use 
all the cue or clue levels in the act of reading. Pari II presents one broad approach often 
used in Whole Language-oriented teaching: process writing. Presents several specific 
strategy lessons consistent with Whole Language thinking 

Harp. Bill. "When You Do Whole Language Instruction. How Will You Keep Track of 
Reading and Writing Skills? (When the Principal Asks)." Readini^ Teacher 4212 (Nov 
1988): 160-61. lEJ 381 763] 

Discusses se\eral ways to e\aluate reading and writing skills in a Whole Language 
classroom, including e\alualion checklists, holistic e\aluation of writing, and miscue 
analysis. Provides a literacy development checklist for reading and wriling. 

Harp. Bill. ed.. "Assessment and FAaluation in Whole Language Programs." (Norwood, 
Massachusetts: Christopher-Gordon. 1991 ): 251 pp. \ED 331 043] 
Intended for praciioners. this book discusses man\ of the critical questions being asked 
about the role of Whole Language in schools. I:xamines the growing research base that 
supports Whole Language and offers practical anti realistic suggcstums for tackling llie 
man\ tliorn\ issues uuoKed in Ihc assessment and o\aluation ol studciUs. C'ontents: 
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( I ) The Whole Language MovemeiU (Bill Haip); (2) Assessment and Evaluation (John 
Bertrand): (3) Principles of Assessment and E\ aluation in Whole Language Class- 
rooms (Bill Harp); (4) Reading Evaluation — Miscue Analysis (Dorothy W\itson and 
Janice Hen son); (5) Whole Language Assessment and Evaluation Strategies (Ward 
Cockrum and Maggie Castillo): (6) A Collage of Assessment and Evaluation in 
Primary Grade Classrooms (S. Jeanne Rcardon): (7) Holistic Assessment in Interniedi- 
aic Classrooms: Techniques for Informing Our Teaching (Yvonne Siu-Runyan); (8) 
Whole Language Assessment and E\aluaiion in Special Education Classrooms (Hilary 
Sumner): (9) Assessment and Evaluation in Bilingual, Multicultural Classrooms 
(Dorothy King): (10) Record Keeping in Whole Language Classrooms (Jean Church): 

(II) Reporting Progress to Students, Parents, and Administrators (Ron Hutchison): and 
(12) Whole Language Assessment and Evaluation: The Future (Jerome Flarste and 
William Bint/,). 

Harp, Bill, "Why Don't You A.sk Ct>mprehension Questions? (When the Principal Asks)," 
Rcadiiii^ readier 42/^ (Apr 19S9): 638-39. |EJ 386 9391 

Discusses literature and research cx)ncerning comprehension questions, particularly in 
the context of the Whole Language Movement. Notes that there are other ways for 
students to demonstrate their text comprehension, such as literature logs, small group 
discussion, and individual or group projects. Suggests severai implications for the 
classroom. 

Harp, Bill, "When the Principal Asks: 'Why Are Your Kids Singing during Reading 
Time?"' RcaJinii Teacher 4l!A (Jan 1988): 454-56. |EJ 371 8261 
Argues that music and singing readily fit the needs of the Whole Language approach to 
reading instruction. Provides a five- step method for using music to teach reading. 

Harper, Joan, "The Teacher- Librarian's Role in Literature- Based Reading and Whole 
Language Programs." Emeri>ency Librarian 1711 (Nov-Dec 1989): 17-18,20, |EJ 405 
6551 

/\rgues that language programs should result not only in competent language use but 
also in reading for enjoyment. The advantages of a Whole Language approach in 
achi-'N ing this goal are discussed. Strategies for incorporating this approach into 
traditional programs by de\ eloping literature-based reading units as extensions of basal 
readers are suggested, 

Harslc. JercMiie C. "The Future of Whole Language." Elemenuiiy School Journal ^0/2 
(Nov 1989): 243>49. |EJ 404 2711 

Comments on the luture of Whole Language, predicting that the mo\ement will 
c(Mitinue to expand with an increased understanding of the role that language plays in 
learning, a growing respect for alternate ways of knowing, and a renewed interest in 
curriculum. 

Harsle, Jerome C. New Policy Guidelines for Raulinii: Conncctini; Research and Practice 
(I'rbana, Illinois; ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and CtMnmunication Skills and 
National Council of Teachers ofFjiglish, 1989). iED31l 393 1 
Intended to help teachers, researchers, curriculum developers, and administrators 
develop impro\cd policy in reading instruction and research, this book challenges 
several witlespread assumptions about effective reading instruction and concludes with 
20 policN guidelines which can be used to evaluate existing reading programs and 
redesign them to aim at higher levels of comprehension. (\MUents: ( 1 ) ''Reading. 
Reading I nsi ruction, and Readmg Rc scaich." discussing the relationship among the 
three: (2) "Supporting Practical TheorN, " dealing with taisting teachers, supposing 
imjuir\. taking risks, building upiMi what we know, ami supp(Mling suit evaluation: (3) 
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"KnecU\e Change Prt>jccls/* discussing the characiorislics of school reading programs 
exemplifying effective school change and dynaniic. research-based insliiiclion: (4) 
'The Agenda Ahead"; and (5) "Guidelines for Improving Reading Comprehension 
Instruction.'* encapsulating available information about the conditions that are likely lo 
improve the teaching of reading in our schools. 

Harste. Jerome C. **Whal It Means lo Be Strategic: Good Readers as Informants;* paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Rending Corlerence (?6lh, Austin, 
TX. Dec 2-6. 1986). [ED 278 98()| 

A study was conducted to idenlifv strategies used by successful readers in compre- 
hending and interpreting \ arious kinds of texts. Se\ enty-lhrec graduate students were 
asked to keep a journal (unedited and freely written) of what they were thinking as 
they were reading Umbeno Eco's novel "The Name of the Rose." Selected journal 
eniriCN were divided into 77 1 introspective coinmenlaries thai were marked h\ a shift 
in topic or aUention on the pari of the reader between and among "reader." "text." or 
"context" codes, plus the extended discussion of what the reader made of such shifts in 
attention. For purposes of coding response types, a "reading strategy" was defmed as a 
cognitive choice — visualize, compare, criticize, etc. Adjusting rate, underlining, and 
taking notes were defmed as a "reading technique." Results suggest that mentally good 
readers spend about 69^v of their time off the page attempting to make connections, 
recasting w hat they have read in terms of what they currently know, criticizing 
themselves and the author's performance, and/or extrapolating what they have read to 
see whnt it might have to say about everything from ethnography to the nieaning of 
life. Findings support the contextual embeddedness of all reading and interpretation 
and how instructional tasks can bolster the use of reading as a tool for learning. 

Harste. Jerome C. and others. Uminm^c Stories ti- Literacy Lessons. (Portsmouth. New 
Hampshire: Heinemann. 1984). |ED 257 1 13) 

As a result of a program of research about cognitive processes invoUed in learning to 
read and w rite among .V. 4-. 5~. and 6-year old-children, this book attempts to gel 
teacher-researchers to think through the implications of recent insights into literacy and 
literacy learning. The first section examines instructional assumptions: proposes a new- 
view of language development: presents a language lesson from a 3-year old: suggests 
a new perspective concerning the relationship between literacy and race. sex. and 
s(Kioeconomic status; and examines literacy assumptions. The second section presents 
ke\ patterns in language and language learning that were seen in the language stories 
of the children, and examines the organization of the writing, the intentionality of the 
children as language users, the generati\eness of language, risk taking as being central 
to cognitive processing, writing as a form of social action, the text as the basic unit of 
language, how langiiage is learned, and new patterns in literacy. The third section deals 
with the conceptual implications and the methodological implications of literacy and 
literac\ learning. Research task directions and a bibliography are appended. 

Harstu. Jerome C. and others. "The Young Child as Writer-Reader, and Informant. Final 
Report." (Bloommgton: Indiana Universit> Depanment of l.anguage Education. 1983). 
I HD 234 413) 

The second of a iw o-\olume report, this document fiicuses on the study of w ritten 
language growth and development amc^ig 3-. 4-. 5-. and 6-year-old children. The first 
sectioi. (^f the report introduces the program ol research by examining its metliodologi- 
cyl and cc^nceptual contexts. The second section provides il lust rati \e and ulternati\e 
looks at the \oung child as writer-reader and reader- writer, highlighting ke\ transac- 
tions in literacN and lileracv learning. The third section pulls together and identities 
how i1k icse.iivheis* thinking about liteiaev and liteiac\ learn ine chant'od as a result of 
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ihcir research and offers an evolving model of key processes involved in literacy 
learning. The fourth section comprises a series of papers dealing with the spelling 
process, children's \^ riling development as seen in letters, rereading, and the role of 
literature in the language pool of children. The fifth section contains taxonomies 
developed for studying the surface texts created by children in the study, Extensi\e 
references are included, and an addendum includes examples of task sequence and 
researcher script, "sample characteristics" charts, and sample characteristics summar%- 
statements. (FL) 

Harste. .» ironic C and others, "Creating Classrooms fur Authors: The Reading-Writing 
Comiection/* ( 1988): 403 pp. [ED 320 168] 

Intended for practitioners, this book presents a curricular framework for classroom 
reading and writing experiences that help students understand how reading and writing 
relaie to reasoning and learning. The two sections of the book are organized around 
three major components of curriculum and how each component was realized in three 
Indiana classroom settings — inner city, suburban, and small town/city. The first section 
summarizes current knowledge about reading, writing, and reasoning as it relates to 
curriculum learning. Although the major curriculum components overlap, they invoh e: 

( 1 ) how to begin an authoring cycle: (2) creating a conducive context for exploring 
literacy in the classroom: and (3) using this frame for communicating and extending 
curriculum. Full lesson plans for the 32 strategies discussed are included in Section 
Two. Three feature articles in the book offer readers the opportunity to hear directly 
from the leachers involved in classrooms using the authoring cycle as a curricular 
frame. The intent of these feature articles is to present key insights as well as various 
portrayals of how to begin. 

Harste. Jerome C. and Kathy G. Short. "What Educational Difference Does Your Theory 
of Language Make?" paper presented at the International Reading Association World 
Congress (Queensland. Australia. Jul 11-13. 1988) and at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association {34th, New Orleans. LA, Apr.30-Mav 4. 1989). lED 
31i:-971 

Good Umguage users monitor and understand their own involvement in the learning 
process. They understand how language is used to make and reshape their worid. 
Everyone needs to be allowed to lest his or ner personal theories of the worid against 
practice and vice versa. Given the nature of society, it is important that conceptions of 
literacy begin with the notion of \ oice and the importance of hearing ever\'one*s voice. 
Empowerment begins when each individual is able to name the world as he or >,hc sees 
it. In naming the worid through language, differences are noted and transformative 
conversations begin. From listening to new voices new anomalies can be io^Mitified. 
new conversations can be started, and potentially new behaviors can be explored. 
Classrooms organized on a theory of literacy that values hearing individual voices 
must be judged by a different set of performance criteria than has traditionally been the 
case. Strcmg communities are not formed on the basis of likeminded individuals, but 
rather on differences, where the different voices making up the community are heard 
and listened to. It is by hearing different voices that the resources available in a 
community of learners become known as well as transformed, Classrooins which place 
a priority on undervtanding the role that language plays in enhancing learning become 
communities of learners, as various examples of children's writing illustrate. New 
criteria ft>r a good theory of language include ( I ) alli>wing each pcrsc^n to have a voice: 

(2) beginning needed conveisation^: and i ^) pro\iding a mechanism whcreb\ lho*»e 
con\ersdtu)ns can continue. 
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Hatch. J. Amos. "Oul from bclwccn a Rock and a Hard Place: Whole Language in 
Tennessee." Reading Improvement 30B (fall 1993): 161-65. |CS 746 237] 
Describes the ways key issues in Whole Language iinplemenlalion were handled in 
Tennessee's pilot program. Offers a framework for encouraging teachers to look 
closely at the advantages of Whole Language without squeezing them between a rock 
and a hard place. (See ED 336 724): The Whole Language Pilot Project in Tennessee 
was designed to respect teachers' judgnienls, to assume that their current practices are 
effective given the circumstances in which they work, and to offer Whole Language 
principles and practices as alternatives for teachers' consideration. The major vehicle 
for helping teachers understand Whole Language possibilities was a series of monthly 
teleconferences broadcast over satellite television during the 1989-90 school year. 
Participation in the pilot project was voluntary, and 40 schools chose to sign on as pilot 
schools. Faculties from other schools also viewed the broadcasts, bringing the total 
number of educators participating in the year-long project to over U300. The project's 
approach concerning basals was to help teachers conceptualize a continuum of possible 
uses for their basals. then to encourage them to reflect on the outcomes they desire and 
to select from possible uses based on what they wish to accomplish. The project 
suggested to teachers that there are many advantages to moving in the direction of 
using more flexible (rather than structured) classroom time and a wide variety of 
options for grouping children. The project offered teachers a broadened perspectise on 
skills instruction and evaluation that attempted to balance principles of Whole 
Language with concerns for skill mastery. A continuum of strategies (incidental 
teaching, unit teaching, strategic teaching and direct teaching) was presented to 
teachers. Teachers were encouraged to make active decisions based on their best 
professional judgment about what was taught, when, and how. Treating Whole 
Language learning among professional educators as a transaction rather than as a one- 
way transmission reduces the chances of placing teachers between a rock and a hard 
place. 

Haycock. Ken. "Whole Language Issues and Implications." Emergency Librarian 1712 
^ (Nov-Dec 1989): 22-24. 26. |EJ 405 565] 
Defines the Whole Language approach as an altitude about how children learn as well 
as a leaching strategy that transcends specific curricular areas and extends far beyond 
language arts. The implications for publishers, teachers, librarians, an J curriculum 
developers are discussed. 

Hayes. Bernard L.. and Kay Camperell. eds.. "Developing Lifelong Readers: Policies. 
^ Procedures, and Programs." (1992): 159 pp. [LD 352 6091 
Selected papers from the 1991 annual conference of the American Reading Forum are 
presented in this yearbook. The papers, which deal with issues regarding ways to 
develop and strengthen a society of active readers, address policies, procedures, and 
programs for the beginning child reader, the beginning adult reader, and a range of 
readers in between and beyond. Contents: '^Developing Problem Solving f:n\ ironments 
to Prepare Teachers for Instruction of Diverse Learners'* (Victoria J. Risko): "Reasons 
'Effective' Strategies Are NcH Used: Student's and Teacher's Explanations" (Richard 
J. Telfer and oihers); "Are Teachers Using Whole Language to Teach Reading: A 
National Perspective" (Patricia K. Smith): "Reading RecomnKMidalions for a Multi- 
cultural Tomorrow" (Kathleen E\ans and Terry Bralcher): "Lifelong Reading by 
Teachers as Bihiiolherapy" (Don Lumpkin): "Scenes from a Classroom: Literature for 
Thinking about Teaching- - An Annotated Bibliography" (MariKn Lanei): "Caldecotl 
Medal Books ( 193S-1991 ): Some Ol^^servations" (S\ 1\ ia Hutchinson and Ira E, Aaron): 
"Piomoiing Rcaileiship within Public Sclun^ls. Sur\c> of .Administrators and Rccom- 
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nicndations for Practice" (Eniilic P. Sullivan ami others): and ''Assessing Job-Related 
Basic Skills: Job Trails as an Example'* (Eunice N. Askov and Bernice P. SheafTer). 
Panel presentations in the yearbook are: "Developing Life long Literacy: Some Stearics 
Inspired by Roger Schank's Tell Me a Stor\ (Wa>no Otto and others): 'The 
Portrayal of Ethnic Characters in Newbcry Av^ard Winning Books" (Cindy Gillespie 
and others): "Kindergariner's Use of Theme- Based Integrated Texts" (Marino C. 
Ahare/ and Judith Vaugh): "E\alualic^n ol" Statewide Workplace Literacy Conipuier- 
Assisted Instruction for Coniniorcial Dri\ers: R.O.A.D. to SUCCESS" (Emory Brown 
and Eunice N. Asko\ ); and "A.i Innovati\e Program for Meeting the Literacy Needs of 
a Non-Majorit\ -Culture ConMiiunity * (Marv Bcnediiti and others). 

Heacoek. Grace Anne. "The We-Search Process: Using the Whole Language Model oi' 
Writing to Learn Social Studies Content and Civic Competence/' Social Sfiulic.s and 
the Youn}^ Learner 2/} (Jan-Fcb iS)9()): 9-11. |EJ 420 701 1 
Demonstrates leaching citizenship through student invohement in current issues. 
Presents We-Search — a process using the Whole- Language approach for group 
research projects in a Fairbanks, Alaska, third grade class. Highlights class projects, 
mcluding one concerning transportation of pluionium across international borders. 
Emphasi/es how We-Scarch fosters ci\ic competence. 

Hcald-Taylor. Gail. "Whole Language Strategies for ESL Students, Language and Literacv 
Series." ( 19S6): S.^ pp. |£D 2S0 2S7| 

Outlines learning strategies in language arts for children in kindergarten to third grade 
learning English as a second language (ESL). The\ are designed for the Whole 
Langunge or Natural Approach. Although reading and writing are the key language 
components emphasized, listening, speaking, drama, and visual arts activities ha\c 
been included. The ke\ strategies highlighted arc dictation, literature in language 
learning, process writing, themes, and evaluation. An introductory section gi\es an 
o\ervie\\ of the method and the strategies used. A section on the organization of 
strategies into a classroom timetable follows. Separate sections outline acti\itics using 
llie different strategies, and lor each acti\ity. general information and implications for 
hSL students are presented. 

Heller. Mary F.. "The Promise of Whole Language InsiruLiiun/' Kan.\a\ Journal of 
RcaJinii 7 (spr 1992); 41-4S. |EJ 42S }}2\ 

Contains a \ignetle of a second-grade classroom in which a Wht)le Language approach 
is used to teach reading and writing. Detlnes and describes W|u)le 1 anguage iheor\. 
practice, and goals. Offers guidelines to facilitate the process of changing from the 
basal to the holistic approach. 

Hcnncv. Maribeth. "Literature-Based Theme Units." paper presented at the Woild 
Congress on Reading (13th. Stockholm. Sweden. Jul 1990). |F:d 325 S40| 
With the current emphasis on Whole Language, the use of children's literature as the 
basis tor reading instruction is widespread. Hienie units have been suggested as one 
way to provide stimulating opportunities lor children to exploie and learn. Whole 
Language based literature theme units emphasize process more than product. Units arc 
designed to e net) u rage students to use inlorniatn>n Irom litcrar\. scicntilic. and 
historical bodies ol knowledge of the [)ast ami present, and to speculate about the 
"what ifs" the future. Units mav be organized in \arious wa\s. for example, h\ 
topic, genre, author. literar\ devices, vocabulary lUiiI language: .ind hv having stutlents 
read a vkhok text anil then iliscuss u. A vanciv i)f resoiuccs and nititenals can be 
inciHporaied into unii studv. Teachers lirst need io consider the ct»ntent ihev wish to 
convcv and the i\pe o\ unu to be taught, anti then plan appropriate activities aJiicvc 
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ihcir goals. Liteniuire-bascd ihcnic unils arc a \say to immerse children in reading and 
enable ihcni io use this rcatltng in interesting, meaningful, relevant aciiviiies. 

Henney. Maribeih. ''Can a Whole Language Approach Be Fiflcclively Iniplemenied in a 
University Level Course?.** paper presented at the Annual Plains Regional Conference 
of the International Reading Association (18th. Wichita. KS, Oct 17-20. 1990). \ED 
325 8411 

Because so inan\ clen'icntar\ schools arc employing Whole Language instruction, il is 
essential that graduates from university clcnieniary education programs be prepared t(^ 
leach in this way. Twenly-tue junior and senior elementary education majors enrolled 
in a block program of 3 courses: reading methods, language ails methods, and a field 
practicuni experience 2 mornings a week for 10 weeks in elementary classrooms. The 
reading and language arts methods courses were combined and taught as one course 
for a period of 3 hours twice a week. The course was organized so that sludems were 
gi\on a firsthand experience v\ith Whole Language. All language arts were involved in 
an iniegraled way, although specific areas were also dealt w ilh from time to time. 
Activities were self-chosen, based on students* interests. There were many positi\e 
results from this course. First and loremosl. students learned Whole Language thec^rics, 
processes, problems, and alternatives through direct experience. Probably the greatest 
shortciMiiing w as that students did not learn as nuicli content about how to teach 
reading ai\d language arts as they might have in a more structured lecture -reel tat ion 
class. Revisions to the course were made as a lesult of these initial experiences in 
teaching university classes w ith a Whole Language base. 

Henry, Jean. "Holistic Teaching Strategies for Hispanic Students." ( 1991 ): 40 pp. (ED 35 1 
8921 

In an effort to support Spanish and English-as-a-Second-Language (HSL) literacy 
education and to help preserve the dignity and identit\ of the Hispanic community in 
central Pennsylvania, a literacy program was established and staffed by volunteers and 
paid employees. Beginning w ilh tw o students and a volunteer tutor, the class has 
grown into a multilevel and intergenerational gnnip. Program sci" vices include 
outreach, placement, family reading consultation, and transportation assistance. The 
primary program objecti\es are to de\clop an ESL curriculimi appropriate for this 
population, to develop and refine teaching strategies using a holistic. Whole- Language 
approach to second language instruction, teach at least 20 Hispanic students to improve 
ihcir English speech, reading, and writing skills using die curriculum, produce a 
collection of Hispanic stories in English, and strengthen links between the Hispanic 
conuiumits and communitv services. The project report presented here includes a 
summary of program structure, notes on instructional materials used, attendance 
patterns, the new student oriental ion process, lesson plan structure, classroom teaching 
methods (poetr\. public speaking, ja// chants, and cooperative work), and anecdotal 
niformation. 

Hewnsfeld, Carla R.. 'The RcmcLlial Child in the Whole-Language. Cooperati\e Class- 

room,** Hcadim^ aiul Wriinii: (Juarlcriy: (hrrnunin}^ I con} in ii Ihffwiillu's iS73 (JuLSep 
19^)2)-. 257-73. [CS 745 6241 

Considers theorv. icsearch, and techniques assi)ciaied with Whole Language and skill- 
based approaches to reading (including issues related to teaching phonics and read-ng 
comprehension) to sec how children needing remedial work can best be served. 
i;\amines wavs that group aciniiies and ccHjpcratuc learning can support remediation 

Ho>msricld. Carla R.. **Eilling th ■ Hole in W hole Language. * l.diu aiuuMil l.t'LuU rslup M^|{^ 
(Mar l^)Si)i f>S 6S. jr.I :S4| 
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Because both Whole Language and iradilional skill-based insiruciion have sircngihs, 
educators should use a combined approach ihal includes direct in struct ion in phonics 
and reading comprehension skills along with Whole Language instruction. 

Hiebert. Elfrieda H., and Charles W. Fisher. **Whole Language: Three Themes for the 
Future;* Educational Uadcrship 41/6 (Mar 1990): 62-64, (EJ 405 1421 
Whole Language and skills -oriented instruction to find that students in Whole 
Language classes spent more time on cognitively c(Mnplex literacy tasks. Educators 
need to balance the use of narrative and expository text, integrate subject matter areas, 
and use a variety of instructional grouping strategics. 

Hill, Sara, ed., and others. "| Special Issue on Classroom Instruction]. Information Update/' 
(1989): 17 pp. IED321 107] 

This newsletter issue focuses entirely on classroom instruction in adult basic education 
(ABE) and Eiiglish-as- i-Second-Language (ESL) programs. The first article. ''Whole 
Language and Adult Literacy Education'* (Kazemek), describes 10 principles of 
holistic language education and how they may be translated into actual classroom 
practice. The practices include sustained silent reading: sustained silent wrUing: 
prepared oral reading as a social activity: language experience texts: reading, reread- 
ing, and retelling published texts: strategy instruction: and informal assessment. The 
second article. ''Building a Community of Learners (Schneider), describes how such a 
community is created at the ABE learning centers at the New York Public Library, 
"Teachers Talk about Writing" (Slivka) contains a discussion by four ABE teachers 
from Region 3 of the New York City Board of Education on how they facilitate u riling 
in their classes, "Parallels in Literacy and Second Language Acquisition" (Hill. 
Rabideau) argues that ABE and ESL teachers can learn from one another and provides 
examples. "Teaching Writing through the Arts" (Denis) explains how a drama and 
playwriting teacher from New York City Public Schools uses theatre games and 
writing exercises that build writing confidence and interest, including talk sessions, 
oral storytelling. nKMiologues. two-character plays, free associative pla\s. team writing, 
and a sound effects writing exercise, 

Hillerich. Robert L.. "Whole Language: Looking for Balance among Dichotomies." paper 
presented at the A\nnual Meeting of the Colorado Council of the Intei naiional Reading 
Association (Denver. CO. Jan i\-¥cb 2. 1990), |ED 315 746] 
Like so many slogans. "Whole Language" is a dangerous term because its meaning 
varies with each educator. Whole Language is not a method of teaching, nor is it a 
program: it is a philosophy or \ iewpoint. Nine major characteristics of a Whole 
Language approach as culled from a variety of sources, with most agreed upon by a 
majority of authors, are: ( I ) fun in reading: (2) oral language as a bridge to print: (."^i 
risk taking: (4) use of rich literature: (5) developmental versus preconceived sequence: 
(6) integrating the language arts: (7) reading whole texts versus exceipts: (8) iiieaning- 
fu! use of language versus isolated drill: and (9) reading is a natural act. While bits and 
pieces of method associated with the philosophy have been supported b} research, 
little research has been done on the total. Educators arc obviousl) in a slate of flux. 
Educators must make every effort to ensure that the effective elements are here to stay, 
especially: the encouragement to modify curriculum to fit kids instead of trying to fit 
kids into preconceived molds: the emphasis on children doing a lot more real reading 
and \Miting: and the practice ot children doing boih reading iind writing as communi- 
cative acts rather than devoting the majority ot time to skill exercises. If children are t<> 
become independent leaders, the skills the\ do learn need to be usetl in real rciuling. 
l ducal<ns need to recogiii/e ihui both skill and interest are essential. 
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Hinnenkanip. Barbara. "Reading and Writing with a Special Needs Student: A Case 
Study." ( 19^)1 ): 9 pp. I ED 326 846 1 

In the 1988-89 sehool year, a teaeher introduced Whole Language learning to teaeh 
reading and writing in her classroom while documenting and then evaluating its effect 
on a 12-year-old special needs student named Debbie. According to fomial testing, 
Debbie was functioning in the moderately handicapped range of ability, and her speech 
and language skills were commensurate with her ability. Debbie participated in a 
variety of reading and writing activities throughout the year, including: individual 
reading class, group reading activities, independent reading, group writing activities, 
independent writing, group spelling class and four thematic units of study. Four data 
collection procedures were used to document changes in Debbie's reading and writing 
over the school year: 2 reading miscue inventories, 14 running records of her reading, 
samples of Debbie's writing throughout the year, and a retelling of stories before and 
after the thematic unit. Comparative results indicated that Debbie did change and grow- 
as a reader and writer, a fact that clearly demonstrated the effectiveness of Whole 
Language learning to promote language learning and literacy growth of special needs 
students. 

Hobson. Eric. •"Where Do College Students Come EronV.* School/ University Articulation 
in Writing Theory." Freshman finiilish News im (fall 1991 ): 26-28. |EJ 437 371 1 
Charges that postsccondary educationists pay scant attention to developments outside 
their circle (such as the Whole Language nunement), and thus arc hindered in tey:hing 
the newest generation ol' college students. Discusses the Whole Language movement, 
its importance, its relationship to fresh man composition theory, whether it challenge^ 
contemporary col lege- le\el -based composition thcor>-, and what the future holds. 

Hobson. Eric: Shuman. R. Baird, ^'Reading and Writing in High Schools: A Whole- 
Language Approach." (1990): 97 pp. lED 317 987^1 

Arguing that students should be encouraged frequently to listen, to speak, to read, and 
to write in all areas of the curriculum and to begin asking the questions that reveal the 
dependence that exists between various bodies of know ledge, this book is based on the 
Whole Language theory. The book is designed not only to help students learn such 
specifjcs as grammar, usage, and mechanics in real and natural ways, but also to 
provide teachers w ith opportunities to make linkages with the community and to 
involve parents and other citizens in school activities. Chapters 1 and 2 discuss how 
people learn and what the Whole- Language approach is. Chapter 3 presents the Nkills 
of decoding (listening and reading): .^haptcr4 considers the skills of encoding 
(speaking and writing). The last chapter offers final comments about comnuinicaiion 
skills. 

Hodges, Carol A,. "Assessing Earl\ Literacy." (1988): 28 pp. lED 35 13()| 

Criticisms leveled at readiness tests in general by a variety of early childhood groups 
and at reading tests in general by reading researchers certainly appear to be valid for 
traditional paper and pencil rcarling readiness tests. These reading readiness tests base 
not kept pace with ad\ances in early literacy instructional techniques, such as those 
represented b\ the Whole Language approach. They assess isolated skills that ina\ 
ha\e \ ery little to do with whether or not a child is able to gain meaning from print in 
the environment or can understand the purposes and functions of print. While oiiicr 
tests, such as the Linguistic Awareness in Reading Readiness (LARR) test, the 
Concepts About Print (CAP) test, and the Test ot I-arly Reading Ability (THRA) 
represent significant acKanceinents in assessing some ol the concepts deemed 
impi>rtant in earh reading. the\. too. have disadsantages which make theii u .e 
impiaclieal in itiost Lascs. Sssteinati/cd obsei\ation. pertormed b\ responsible 
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teachers who have a knowieJiie of readinii and wrilini! processes, the developmciilal 
process, and obser\ ational atid record keepinii procedures and aiiuKsIs, represents one 
very uscCul tool l\)r assessini: iirowth and develc^pnieni in early readini: and for 
providing inl'oniialion Ibr making the daily instructional decisions thai nuisi be made 
by classroom teachers. 

Hoffman. Paul R.. '•Spelling. Phonologv. aiul the Specch-I .anguage Pathologist: A Whole 
Language Perspecti\e/* /xini^iuii^c. Spcci h. and ffainny Scn U cs in Schools 2//4 (Oct 
1990): 23S-4.V|F:J 420 0201 

Discusses properties of Whole Language theories applied spelling development and 
examines inierrelalcd processes between spelling and speech sound production. 
Speech-language pathologists are encouraged to ser\e as resources to teachers in 
spelling instruct ii)n and to utili/,e Whole Language strategies that relate speech 
production to reading and writing in phonological therap\. 

Hoffman. James \'.. ''Am I Whole \c\'^ Arc ^'ou'.M Leadership in the Language Arts)/* 
fAin^^uai^c Aris 69/5 (Sep 1W2): 36(>7!. |hJ 448 435 1 

Discusses the author's experiences in learning about the Whole Language approach, 
Suggests that Whole Language is not so much about metln)d or philosophy as it is 
about power. OlTers ll\c suggcstitMis Tor atlministrators and teacher educators to help 
teachers explore the ptKsibilitics i)!' Whole Language. 

Holland. Kath\ W,. and Lee Fillis Hail. "Reading Achievement in the I-irst Grade Class- 
room: A CiMiipai ison o\' Basal and Whole Language Approaches/' RcdJini^ Iniprovc- 
mcni 26/4 (win 19X9): 323-29. |HJ 4()S 3921 

Compares the elTects c^C basal and Whole Language approaches on the reading 
achievement c^f first grade students. L'inds no statisticall\ significant differences in 
reading acliie\ement between classes taught w ith a basal approach or with a Whole 
Language approach. 

Honinj»sw(>rth. Paul \L. and 1). Ra\ Reut/el. "Whole Language with LD Children." 
Anulcmic Tlwnipv 2.^/5 I^SS): 477-8S. IHJ 370 4701 

Use of the Whole Language theory can impro\e the reading and writing (^1 the 
language- learning disablctl. This priper describes resource room characteristics 
necessars to create a Whole Language-learning en\ironment and outlines instructional 
practices consistent with Whole Language theory, such as reading aUtud. language 
experience appri>acli. predictable stor\ bcK^ks. etc. 

HoIIinjisworth. Paul NL. and others. "Whole Language Practices in l-iisi (iiade Reading 
Instruction.** Rnuliiii: Ri scarrh and Insirunion 291^ (spr 1990): 24-26. ll:J 410 0321 
l-.xamines the degree to w hich Whole Language practices have become a pan of 
reading insiructicni offered b\ llrst-grade teachers in six school districts. Linds that 
teachers spent less than 10 percent of the reading instructiiMial time engaged in 
practices which ci>uld he considered in agreement with Whole Language theorx. 

Hollinj»s\\orth. Saiulra. and others. "Listening for Aarcui: A Teacher's Stor\ about 

Modil\ing a 1 iteraturc-Based Apprc^ach to I .iterac\ T'^ '\eciMnnuHlate a ^'oung Male's 
Voice. Research Series \o. l{M^r ( |9»)h: 27 pp. ||':D 333 

A case siud\ slunxed lu>w a third- \ ear teacher modified the social i/ed culture of 
hterature-based litenicy instructicni she lound in her second grade classKuMn and 
teacher educatHm (irogiiini \o reach particular ehildien w hti were luiMiig diflicultx 
Icarnme Ui read and write. AiiUHi. the subject ot the case stud\. was a second giade 
\!t lean American student wIk^ could neither reatl nor write at the beginning of the 
slud\ At the Stan <i| (he sJuml \ear. the teacher incorporated a pr(\erain tt^r s\steni 
atie. whole tl.iss phonies/spelling iiisitu(iu>n She instsied thai the children take 
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responsibility for their own learning, for sharing their knowledge with others in 
cooperati\e tasks, for resolving eon Hie is, and tor organizing and helping her run the 
classroom. Still, Aaron's "voice" could not be heard in the classroom. As a result of 
discussion vvith peers, the teacher included supplemental systematic instruction in 
linguistic anaUses and phonemic awareness, in groups small enough to command 
teacher attention to indixidual children. At the end of the year. Aaron was promoted to 
the third grade, saw himself as successful, was anxious to tackle new material, felt his 
depression lifted, experienced less conlliclive situations with his peers, and was able to 
read and write full, large letters and stories. Findings suggest that, regardless of 
sociali/ed norms, the ethics of leaching recjuire pro\iding all children w ilh the means 
of accessing literature independently. 

HoUingsworth. Sandra, and others, "Learning to Teach Literature in California: Challeng- 
ing the Rules tor Standardized Instruction. Research Series No. ZOO/' ( 1991 ): 26 pp. 
IHD332 2()2| 

A longitudinal study. invoU ing live beginning teachers, revoked around questions 
about how teachers' own emerging theories of literacy instruction are shaped by their 
interactions with other theories and perspectives and through their own work with 
students who are learning to read, write, and imderstand text in schools. Trained in the 
Whole Language or process approach to literature, the teachers in this stud\ found it 
diftlcult to implement that approach wilh inner-cit\ African- American. Latino, and 
f-ilipino students. The purpose of the study was both to inform teacher education policy 
and to provide teacher educators with ideas for better supporting beginning leachers. 
rriangulated data sources which documented the new teachers' learning consisted o! 
audiotaped transcripts of monthly collaborative meetings and bimonthly videotaped 
classroom obser\ atit^is of literacy lessons as well as audiotaped open-ended interview s 
with the teachers. These teachers' cKpcriences suggest at least three areas for reform in 
literac\ education: reconsidering programmatic attention to beginning reading; 
integrating knowledge t^f literacv and school cultures: and redefining the boundaries of 
teacher education. All of the teachers found that sticking to the popular and polic\- 
imposed "rules'" for using original literature in any form was inajipropriate for man\ 
children. The stories told b\ these teachers suggest that it ma> be beneficial to support 
beginning leacheis interiialU as the> are L-arnuig to teach literature. W ithout this 
support, the difficulty in learning to teach a literalure-bascd. Whole-Language program 
designed to *ji\e all children access to literacy may lie with the institutional rules in 
schools and not with the new teachers. 

Homan. Susan P.. and others, "A Holistic Reading and Language Arts Approach for the 
Intermediate Grades." Hnulinii Horizons M)/2 (Jan mi)): 15-24. [LJ 402 25S| 
DesL-ribes an integrated reading/language -arts program designed to meet the needs of 
Chapter 1 sixth-grade students. States that one of the basic tenets of the jirogram is that 
children learn best b> acti\el\ participalini: in language activilics. not just reading 
about language skills 

Hood. WcndN. "Whole Language. .\ ()rass-R(»ots \lo\einent Catches On/' LcanunK f 
(Apr 19X9): U)-U2. 407 S71| 

Describes a Whole Language support group that e\ol\ed from the efforts of tW(> 
teachers to implement the Whole Language approach to readiiig. A list of Whole 
Language supjv>rt gr(nips loi teachers and ol nclwoiking newsletters is included. 

Horn, L.\cImi 0 . "WImlc-Languagc Piuiciples Applied t(»a Krniedial Reading Course, 
XlOOal Indiana Cni\ersit> at Scnith Bend.** Indiana. 1^)02 |)-n ^54 4S0| 
PiC'-cnt'- a ll.ihus .niti pi^po^ed v »unsc iMUline toi \UH), a skills Ixised college 
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remedial reading class (at Indiana University a* South Bend) keyed to the Whole 
Language literature. Reviews two sourcebooks for information regarding the use of 
Whole Language at the secondary le\el and lists viable Whole Language strategies to 
be used specifically in XI 00. Summarizes comments and observ ations of local Whole 
Language practitioners as well as some comments from a former XI GO student, 
discusses the logistics of carrying out a Whole Language program in XI 00. Discusses 
possible evaluation tools to use in a Whole Language classroom. 

Hornstein. Stephen, and others. "Whole Language Goes to College." (1992) 1 1 pp. (ED 
341 960] 

Based on the belief that teacher educators can no longer be satisfied to teach about 
Whole Language without teaching through Whole Language, this article presents five 
major premises of Whole Language and then describes several strategies by which this 
philosophy has been implemented in university classrooms. The premises are that 
learning happens best: ( 1 ) when it occurs in ''wholes" rather than in disjointed, 
decontextuali/ed parts; (2) when learners perceive and participate in authentic uses of 
what is being learned; (3) when the social nature of learning is valued and taken 
advantage of; (4) when learners have control over what, when, and how they learn; and 
(5) when learners have the opportunity to refiect on their learning. The article next 
describes five acti\ities which stem froin the premises just listed: ( 1 ) walking journals 
(written dialogues among a group of people); (2) literature circles and text sets (a 
group of people coming together to read and discuss a related set of books); (3) 
author's circles (small groups who give feedback on each other's writing); (4) expert 
projects (self-chosen student projects); and (5) community engagement (projects 
designed to help students use the conmumit) as a resource for creating knowledge and 
meaning). 

Horton. Linda Green. 'V\ Whole Language I 'nit for Ninth Graders." l-Mi^lish Journal 
Dec 1986): 56-.S7. |HJ 34.S 197| 

Outlines a student-conducted literature course that uses ses eral classic novels ("My 
Anionia." "The Pearl." etc.) as the basis for group discussion, writing, and oral 
performance actisities — all directed toward extiacting "meaning" from the books 
selcLtctl. 

Houghton. Brenda L.. **Dc\ eloping a Spelling Program for Low -Functioning Second Grade 
Students." ( 1990): fvl pp. (ED 324 117) 

.A lO-week practicum interventi(^n was designed to improve second graders* spelling 
skills. A target group of five students who had exhibited difficulty in staying on-task 
and were perft>rming a half-year below grade level was selected. Practicum goals were 
that 60 percent of target children w\)uld: ( 1 ) score at least 80 percent on spelling tests 
in the 9th and 10th weeks: (2) recogni/.e. at least 80 percent of the time, a misspelled 
word that had been taken from a spelling list and used in 10 sentences; and (3) 
demonstrate more positive attitudes toward spelling. The intervention consisted of the 
implementation of a spelling program that focused on the interweaving of traditional 
methods of teaching spelling. modalitN -based instruction »!ie use of computers, and a 
Wht>le Language apprtnich. Students used spelling words in journals, creative stories, 
sentences, and poems. Computer activities designed to aid visual memor\ i^f spelling 
words antl heighten student motivation were made available. Comparison of pre- and 
pt>sttesi esahialion dala indicated that students' achievement in spelling and attitudes 
toward spelling impro\ cd. All practicum pMiK wc»"e attained and exceeded. It is 
concluded that the success of the program shows that spelling must have a meaningful 
and nw)n\alioiuil pmposc in siudciUs* daiK wotk. 
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Hudelson, Sarah. -Wnic On: Children Writing in BSL.'* CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics. Washington. D.C. (1989): 120 pp. (ED 309 653) 
Foeuscs on the writing development of young English-as-a-Seeond-Language (ESL) 
learners in order to provide leaehers with an overview of research and theor>- about 
ESL children's writing from the perspective that research and theory may and should 
form practice. Recent research on children's first and second language writing is 
reviewed, including the intlucnce of native language reading and writing ability on 
ESL writing development. The application of these research findings to instructional 
strategies and the need for classroom assessment and documentation of children's 
progress as writer's arc considered. The following topics arc highlighted: ( 1 ) the 
Whole Language approach: (2) the use of peer review in the classroom: (3) the 
elements that ESL students bring to writing: and (4) the connection between reading 
and writing. 

Huebsch. Winnie R.. "Utilizing Tradebooks in the Elementary School: Considerations and 
Implications for Change." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Reading Association (36ih. Las Vegas. NV. May 6-10. 1991 ). |ED 334 559) 
Since 1987. the school district of West Allis-West Milwaukee (Wisconsin) has 
reviewed and revised its elementary reading program based on the philosophy that 
spoken, read, and written language must tlow naturally from the child, be used in 
meaningful ways to communicate real needs, and involve tradebooks. Numerous 
inscrvicc presentations and meetings generated a rich tlow of dialogue that has eased 
much of the discoiiifon which attends any major educational change. The basal reader 
has become but one component of a varied literature program. Increasingly, reading 
instruction has moved towards "whole-class" instruction. Trade books were chosen by 
a committee (with input from many staff members) and gradually introduced into the 
curriculum. Distribution and financial constraints remain the greatest challenges to the 
success of the tradebook program. Mandated tli strict testing needs to become more 
consistent with the principles of Whole Language, literature-based instruction if it is to 
rcHcet appropriately the reading/language arts growth of the students in the district. 

Huggins. Laura J., and Marie C. Roos. "The Shared Book Experience: An Allcrnalivc tc; 
the Basal Reading Approach. " 19 pp. (1990). [ED 319 018! 

Refiects research evidence to suggest that ( 1 ) literature has a positive effect both on 
reading achievement and attitude toward reading: and (2) the use of a literature-based 
program is an effective alternative to the traditional basal reading approach. The 
majority of studies concluded that the literature-based approach produced higher 
reading achievement and fostered more positive attitudes toward reading than the 
basal-reading method. Students of all ability levels, given the opportunity to experi- 
ence reading as a visual and thought process, take a nit^rc active role in their own 
learning. Students not only learn to read. lhe> also develop a love for reading and 
become life-long readers through the process (vf using a literature-based approach. 
Research e\idenee also supports the use of a shared hook experience. Most teachers 
arc required to use a basal reading series. One literature-based. W^hole Languagc- 
(^riented basal series is "Impressions." "The Story Bo.\ in the Classroom" is a kit which 
provides numerous strategies for shared reatling. In literalurc-hased programs, the 
secret of success is fostering the right learning cnKironmcnt. one in which a natural 
intiniac> between teacher and students de\ clops and (nic in which reading is pleasur- 
able and nieaninglnl. 

Hughes. Sandra M.. " I he Impact ot Whole Language on I-our I'lenientarv School I ihrar- 
jcs;- l.iOi\:uui:i An^ :^rJ/S (Scp W.^r. t)^) 

ReporlNtMi an e\ploratoi\ comparative stud> o\ \hc impact ol Wlmlc 1 ancuat^e on loui 
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clcmonuiry scIkh)! libraries. Finds ihai librarians were e\ei!etl about ihe inipael ol 
\Vht)lL Language, and lhat ihey warned h) lalk lu someone aboul il. Concludes iliai 
Whole Language empowers librarians. 

Hurst. Beiina S., "Design and ImplementalitMi of a SlalT De\ oU)pniont r'n)gratn in ihe 
Llemeniary School;* iW] ): 71 pp. \IID 337 872| 

Ouicomes of a sialT development program basetl on ihe Whole Language philosoph\ 
thai was implemented in a rural Florida elcmentars scht)ol arc presented in this 
practicum report, Two surveys of 29 and 35 faculty, rcspectivelyv indicated needs for 
faculty cohesi\eness. a unified purpose, and an uptlate ol" language- arts leaching skills. 
A staff development program based on the Whole Language philosophy and a 
combination of the development/improvement and training models was then imple- 
mented. Voluntary panieipation in weekly meetings provided teachers w ith informa- 
tion on Whole Language strategies and access to research material. Pre- and posi-icsts 
comprised of a survey and the I heorelieal Orientation Reading Profile ( TORP) 
measured gains in teacher agreement w ith Whole Language philosoph\ and reliance on 
peer discussion/sharing. Outcomes included a change in language- arts pliilosopln, 
improved group unit), and increased willingness to utili/c the method in tiie future. 

Hyde. Diana DcSha/o. "Supporting f-irst Graders' Growth as Writers through Whole- 
Language Strategies.- ( mi)): 5\ pp. iL:D 322 .'^(>7| 

Reports a practicum lhat sought lo increase the opportunities for '7 first-grade students 
to write for real, human reasons and in natural circumstances. They were to use writing 
as a natural and accc[itablc outlet for expression, and to conceive ot their v\ riling as an 
extension ot themselves. I:ach day a name was drawn to lake home a stuffed bear, 
v\liicli served as a motivation companion for writing: the next day. the bear was 
brought back and the student wrote a storv of his/her adventures with the bear. The 
student then sat in the Author's CMiair, put on the Author's Cap, and read his/her storv. 
This promoted vohmtarv involvement in literacy activities in students' free time, and 
increased writing output. Students also, in a collaborative learning venture, put 
together a v\ hole-class hook ever) month. There was increasctl oral reading to the 
siudenis in di fie rent registers of language. Checklists were kept in each slutient\ 
personal v\riting folder. The actual writing period was expanded to allow lor all 
components o\' writing to take place. At the end of implemcntaiit)n. 1 4 of the 1 7 
students were v\ ruing at least one page a tlay (many v\ere writing more than lhat): the 
qualit) of students* wiiiing had risen noticeabl) : students were collaborativel) putting 
together one book a week; and t)te use of "book language" v\as comnK)n. 

H\do. Diana DcSha/o. "[■xahiating Student Learning in Language Arts in the Primar) 
Grades through Whole Language Assessnieni Teehnitjues."* ( 19^2): lOS pp. |F-D 345 

Reports a prat tit uni that souj:ht tt) measure aiul document real learning in natural 
cucumstiinces through the use ol Whole Language assessiiKMit techniques invoUing 
observation checklists on which skills for ihe language arts (v\ riling, spelling, reading) 
were listed. Skills were measured usinj: descriptor v\nitis sueh as "stable. " "exulcni." 
and "not evident** m oidci lo plot a siudcitt's progicss in literac) development in a 
positive way. A reading behavior form v\as also included. This ulassiHed siudenis inio 
one o\ three learning groups. acciMiling to the atisweis gucn to a list ol seven tjues- 
lions, emphasis was on beliavioi and leaining si\lc 1 best- aliei native assessnieni loims 
were collecteu in a simplilied seven pauc bin )k let formal lor each siiuleni Not onlv 
l oiild siudenis* skills be assessed t|uicklv lhioiu;h eheek marks in the appropriate 
v.<»liiinns but .ilsn then si\ Ic (»l leaniiiig v\ ,iv iik hided m ihe biM»kk i KcmiIis milu au-il 
that lcach>i is who iiset) the ( )bsei v.iii»>n 1 1u\ klisi pielciuil ibis t\ pe t»f .isn'ssnicnt to 
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the rcpon card foniKit. and iouml instructional decisit^ns easier lo make when usiniz 
these forms. 

Hyslop. Nanc\. and Carl Smith, comps.. "Writing vSlrateuies tor Gifted Children. Learninii 
Package No. 45.'' ( IWO): 44 pp. [HD 333 41 1 1 and ^'W'aysTo K\aluate Writing. 
Learning Package No. 47;* ( 19^)0): 52 pp. |ED 333 41 3|' 
Oi iginallv de\ eloped as part of a project ibr the Department of Defense Schools 
(DoDDS) s\stem. these learning packages were designed for teachers who wish to 
upgrade or expantl their teaching skills on then* own. The package includes an 
o\er^ iew ol' the project: a coniprehensi\ e search of the KRIC datahase: a lecture giving 
an meniew on the ttipic; copies of any existing iiRlC/RCS publications on the topic: a 
set of guidelines foi completing a goal statement, a reaction paper, and an application 
project: and an e\a!uation ftmn. 

Ingle. Laura A., 'improving Students* Language and Parental Classroom Involvement 
through the Cse of a Ct)mputer and Multi-Mctlia Applications.*' ( 1992): 71 pp. 
350 6051 

A parental involvement program was developed and implemented in a prekindergarten 
class setting. The program focused on using a "talking** computer to bring the adulis 
inJo ihe classroom to work with the sludents. The program featured child-generated, 
parent-transcribed, computer-reproduced Whole Language stories for use at home and 
school. Parents were taught how to use the computer and the software and were 
encourag«:d to work with their children and other students during the schiml da>. 
Results indicated that the program was signil'icaniK successful, with dramatic 
increases recorded in the number of classroom \t>lunieers. It fostered a new sense of 
connnunil\ among the parents, leading it) a greater degree of cooperation and mutual 
support. Pare in and student attitudes pro\ed positive and parent/child interactions in 
the classroom increased. 

Instructional Media: Conumication Skills. Ad\isor\ List.*'( 1992): 25 pp. (Kl) .UOOMj 
This annotated bibliograph\ ol instructional media in communication skills presents 
annotations of 1 12 books and videotapes tor students m grades from pre-kmdergarten 
through grade 12. and of 3S books and videos for teachers. The material in the 
hibliographv for students consists mostlv of poctrv collections published in 1990 and 
1991. The materials tor teachers in the hibliographv deal with writing instruction, 
literature instruction, the Whole Language approach, and classroom management. 

Israel, Mindv, **The Application of the Wln>lc Language Appro.ich to Reading IiistruLtion 
to C*hildrcn in Kindergarten.** (1902,: l 20 pp U0ill3| 

The Whole Language approach to reading instruction has been gaining the support ot 
inanv educators and teachers, and the aim of this thesis is to shov\ how this movemeiu 
has gained its nionientum. The first chapter ot the thesis tleals with the hisioiv ot the 
Wh()le Language movement and provitlcs an overview ol the research literature that 
supports the 'onccpts mheicnt In Whole Language approaches. In the review of the 
literature, the thesis examines in depth l^iagefs cognitive developmental theories and 
(ttnulman and SmitlTs psvL-holinguisiic view ot leatlmg The second chapter ot the 
thesis ihscussrs the application ot the research in practice as it applies to clnldren m 
kindergarten. I tie thesis explains in detail addmonal nietlKuls specific.tllv applving to 
W hole 1 .angiiage. such .is Don I loklawa> *s sluiied-b()ok experience. 1 he tliiul cliaptci 
examines the needs m tlk liekl and where the tield is hc.uling in the tutuie Ihe thesis 
discusses the need toi additional research along vviih the ne(\L tor ti\u her (^liiciimn 
.UK I new h'stiii).' ?iie|in».L. < out liulmi' w ith .mIisoisvioh y>\ how kMnlei i'.u ten leav heis 
lee! about the W hole I aninia}:*^ ap|M(KKh m then classr(»onis 
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Jacobson, John, and others. "Reading Instrueiion: Perceplions of Eienieniary Sehot)! 

Principals/" J ounuil of Educational Research S5lb (Jui-Aug 1992): 37()-SO, 45.^ 
7801 

Survey examined 1,244 elenienlary principals' undersuindinii o\ current issues in 
elementary reading instruction and information sources they used to learn about issues. 
Principals reported awareness ol'cuncnt reading issues, including Whole Language, 
They ditl not have enough conlldence in their understanding of issues to give a 
reasoned rationale for taking one particular side. 

Jamar, Dt)nna, and Jean Morrow, "A Literature-Based lnterdisciplinar\ Approach to the 
Teaching of Reading, Writing, and Mathematics," paper presented at the Annual Plains 
Regional Conference of the International Reading Association ( 1 8th, Wichita, KS, Oct 
17-20, 1990). IHD324 652| 

Using literature as a natural catalyst in an interdisciplinary approach, teachers can 
effectively bring the basics of reading, writing, and mathematics tt>gcther to provide a 
learning atmosphere that promotes risk-taking as a natural and necessary part of 
learning. Integrating these areas throughout the curriculum enables students to develop 
a sense of purpose in content area classes. Such a sense t>f purpose will also help 
students recogni/e the connections between what is learned in school and what is used 
in real life. F-or students to reali/-e a practical application of reading, writing, and 
mathematics, materials must be interesting and relevant. 

Jardinc, David W., and James C. Kield, "Critical- Interpretive F^xplorations of Innovative 
Language Arts Practices at the Klenientary School Level," Canadian Journal of 
Education 16/2 (spr 1991 ): 206-09. [Ei 4.^8 629| 

Describes a proposed research project in which two university -based researchers iuid 
four elementar) school teachers will investigate problematic features of Whole 
Language instruction in nionthI> rellexive c(Miversations. One hypothesis is that 
problems with Whole Language practice are indicative of a more broadly based 
cultural malaise. 

Jcrvis. Charles K., **A Model for Integrating Non- Traditional Skills and Instruction from 
Literature and Art into Science Classroom Activities." (1992); 2.^ pp. |HD ^52 2421 
Presents a model that incorporates traditional art skills into the high school science 
classroom. Science, art, and Luglish teachers are pro\ ided with a scheme by vvhich 
science works can be incorporated into art or Hnglish classes and literary and art 
analysis skills can be applied in the science class L'sing this nuKlel. students read, 
analyze, crititjue, and inv estigate the presentation of scientific information in literary 
works, and they use artistic skills to present their observations or interpretations of 
scientific phenomena. Based on these works, scicniilV' inf<M'mation is organi/eil \\Mo a 
varietv of format s, both the traditional science report and non- traditional creative arts 
products such as essays, videits, pttcms, photographs, and drawings, A lesson plan 
baseil on the Robert I rosi poem "Design" is provided which demonstrates essential 
aspects oj the anahsis ami ussignnient scheme, along with e\amplcs ot stiulent 
products. 

Jctt Simpson, Mar>, "Organi/ing the Whole Language Reading Class: Readers' Workshop 
and Locuseil SuuK Reading Worksh*)))/' ./oz/nj^// of the \\'i\< <tn\ni State Rcadini: 
Ass<H iati<w J^n twin 1991 ): 49-55. ILJ 429 7H)1 

Describes the ReaiLf s Woiksliop and the I ocased Studv Reading W oikslnip. Ofleis 
them as it vk.iy to acconunodatc the cliarat teiistu s of individuals, to respect the 
Knowledge ot readers who are at earlier stages ot reading developinent, to establrsh a 
sNsieiii v^hich teaches pn>hlem solvmr. anil to pnuuie \o\ active child invdlvcnuMil ami 
ownership in the ivailiiu' puvcss 
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Jochuni. Julie, "Whole Language — Writing: The Critical Response " (1989); 4 pp. |HD 307 
6311 

Writers of all ages and abilities come to the act of w riting w ith three critical needs: ( 1 ) 
they need a commitment of time: (2) they need ow nership over their topics; and, most 
important. (3) they need a response to their personal revelations. Sharing and respond- 
ing to student writing can take place in writers' circles and writers' conferences. In a 
writers circle, students gather in small groups and share their w riting processes or 
products and receive responses from their peers. The most eiTecii\e writers confer- 
ences are bricl and focus on w hat the writers arc comnumieating rather than on the 
perceptions of the respondent. The w riter is the informant as open-ended questions are 
used to expand or to focus the conference. 

Johns. Jerry L... ''Helping Readers at Risk: Beyond Whole Language. Whole Word, and 
Phonics.** Journal of Read in i^. Writinii. and Learning Disabilities International 7/1 
(Jan-Mar 1991): 59-67 [EJ 428 566) 

Five generalizations for reading instruction with disabled and normal readers are 
presented: ( 1 ) caring, positive relationship between teacher and student; (2) the role of 
rereading and daily reading; (3) appropriate materials: (4) interest as a springboard to 
learning: and (5) the ui "fication of instaiction. 

Johns. Jerry . ** Reflections or A'hole Language. Whole Word, and Phonics.*' ( 1989): 6 pp. 
|ED 312 6131 

The reading profession's current emphasis on Whole Language ma\ ha\e helped to 
raise the recurring debate between meaning-based (Whole Language) and phonics- 
based (code emphasis) approaches to teaching reading. As some researchers have 
linked Whole Language with whole word, phonics advocates ha\e come forth with 
renewed vigor to offer a series of claims and counterclaims. What has failed to occur in 
this debate is an\ movement awa\ from the simplistic claims for impro\ ini: reading 
instruction. Some teachers ha\c '.Iready disco\ ered ways to combine the strengths of 
several approaches to reading. Teachers who remain committed to their primar\ 
mission of developing literacy among iheir students will not get caught up in the power 
struggle between phonics and Whole Language, They will continue to apply what 
works — no matter what those in the reading profession choose to call it. 

Johns. Jerry . and others. Adult Literacy: fn\trm'ti^*r,al Stratci:ic\. Focusod Access to 
Selected Topics (FAST) Bibliograph\ No. 70,. HR1C/RE{C. Indiana. 1993, |CS 01 1 
3321 

Notmg that adult literacy will contmue to he a focus as the changing; needs ot s<iciety 
are addressed, presents annotations of 40 journal articles and LRIC documents dealing 
with instmctional strategies in adult literacy. Annotations in the FAST bibliography 
date from the period 1989-1992 and are divided into three areas: overview: Whole 
Languaiie apprtMches: and computers and technology . 

Johns. Jerry, and others, **Whole Lani:uage in the I:lementar\ School. Focused Access to 
Selected Topics (FAS'I i Bib \^^J^lr \ 199^): 5 pp |hl) 3.'^^4.*^91 
After dcFming Wht>le Language as a philosophy of literacy msiruclion 'oased on the 
concept that student^ need t«> cvperience language as an mtegraied whole, thi^ F,K1(* 
*i XST Bib** presents an aniH>t.iled li^t ol 3.^ LKIC doeun^ents and jcunnal articles 
conM^tmg ol critiques (»f and responses to the Whole 1 angiiage approa(.h in the 
elemental y school lUc m.iteii.ils. vvhkli weic puhlishc\l between 19nX atui 'M^>2. are 
divided inu> si\ sections, i 1 1 Oveiview. i2) C iitiqucs. (.M Keecnt Reseauh, (4 i 
I liMocnLuv -\ppla atioiis. ( * \pplualions lo Spec iai TopulatHUis. and Ko leachti^" 
KoLs 
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Johns. Kcnncih M.. and Connie hspino/a. "Mainsi roaming Language Minorii) CliiUlrcn in 
Reading and Writing. Fastback 340." ( 1992): 45 pp. \liD 356 626] 
Designed tor regular elassrooni teachers in whose mainstream classes language- 
minority children are enrolled, this guide offers background iniorination and sugges- 
tions for helping these students become proficient in llnglish reading and writing and 
for invoUing them as resources for gk^ba! and cultural awareness in majoritv-languagc 
classmates. The llrst chaptci" discusses specific barriers to language acquisition among 
language-mmorit) students: ( I ) reductionist concepts of language and learning implicit 
in the mainstream curriculum; (2) cultural dilferences: and (3) iitadequate communica- 
lior. among adults m the children's lues. The second chapter examines the reading and 
writing needs of this population, including instructional materials, classrotim en\iron- 
mcnt. topics, and non\erhal conmiunication. The third chapter describes useful 
classroom techniques, all within the Whole-Language approach to teaching, including: 
using lilerarv works; pro\iding substantial oral language experiences: providing time 
tbi silent, sustained reading: encouraging use of student journals; incorporating 
lechnoU^g\: and promoting cooperati\c learning. Concludes that meeting the needs of 
language-minority students in a mainstream classroom is possible if teachers recogni/e 
the barriers to educational opportunilv facmg the children, understand that tlie\ are 
heller prepared than the\ realize to work with this population, use cooperative learning 
strategies. uihI see the chikirci- as cultural resources. 

Johnson. Bett\. and liric Stone. "'Is Whole Language Rcstructurmg Our Classroom '** 
Ctmumpnnny EihuuUoii (>2I2 (win 1991 v. 1(12-04. |i:j 447 94()| 
Discusses Whole I anguage learning in Indiana classrooms, its philosophical (Migin and 
appropriate educational en\ironment. Offers a set of beliels about Whole Language 
teaching and presents guidelines to help schools restructure their thinking about the 
curriculum and learning climate. 

Jordan, ("\nthia. and 1 .ana J. Smith. "Planning for Wlmlc Language across the Curriculum 
Jin the Classroom)."" R(<iilinu Teacher 45/(u\-cb 1992): 47fv77. |L:J 4.^7 44()| 
Pnnides a sample Whole 1 .anguage matrix that s\ stemalically organizes the multitude 
ot acli\ilies and strategies of an integrated curriculum. Discusses how this niatri.x ma\ 
be lielphil tor teacher plaiimni: and doc.nncntation tor administrators and parents. 

Kaduir. Amy, "Making a Cliangc ttnwiid Whole Language," <)l)i<> HcihIui\: iemlwi 2411 
(wm 1990): 2()-25^L:.I 4.^2 4.VS| 

l-Aplorcs the challenge of making the transituui trom a traditional basal-oricntcd 
laiigujige arts program to a hteiature-baseil pii»giam. States that initiatmg a literature- 
based leading program rcijuiies an appreciation and i^rasp i»l ilie W hi^le Language 
pliil(»sopli\ 

Kahn. .Icssica. and Pamela I 'levd, 'A \\ hole Language lVrspccti\e on Kc\h(Kirding 
d)\\\\\W)r l.(0}^U(^^^e AnsfCI\ (Jan 199()i- S4 M() | L.I 4(Ki 6S3 1 
Discusses the use o\ kc\h»uirding skills in elenientaiA classioiims and siies>es the 
importance ol establlshiiii: wiitiiig eii\ iioiiments that help cliiKlien to understand 
w ritiiig as CiHuimiiiu aUon 

Kamii. ( "oust. incc. cd.. and I'lhei s, /.</?/\ I iti \ \ ( ttfwtt m !i\ t\i I i'tanLutou \\lh>U- 
I (iUK'nu^e \l \ l.atl\ ClulilluKul l.thn aluni Sines. ( W.ishiiigtoii. D.C ■ \a!ior..;l 
1 ducatnui \ssociaUoii. l')'M ' 1 *>S pp !|-.D^>^^(n| 

( oMsidci ^ cai 1\ liiii.u \ c»l licit ion .iiul W hole 1 .in^'iKij'c liom the pei specti\c ot 
consinK ii\ isi (lu oi\ I whu h stales that hiun,in brings ,u t|Miie knc»w leil^'c b\ biiildiiij.' ii 
to Ml I the iiiMilc III mil i.n.1 ion w iih the eii\ iu>iiiiieiii i and lescaith. Mine *«pL\ iliCiilK . 
llu b»u»k inU ihK lo show lli.il ihc W lu<U- 1 .Mi«!U.t;\' liio\cii»v. iit is p. ill ol j l.iij'ci 
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revolution in thinking about Icarninii and teaciiing, and to enable Whole Language 
advocates to explain, evaluate, and improve upon their beliefs and practit^es on the 
basis of a scientific, explanatory theory about how children acquire know ledge. The 
first four chapters of the book describe constructivism and the research supporting it. 
while the rest of the book deals w ith classroom practices and related issues such as 
assessment. Contents: ( I ) "What is Constructivism?'' (Constance Kaniii): (2) ''Literacy 
Acquisition and the Representation of Language'' (Hniiha Ferreiro); (3) "Principles of 
SpjUing Found in the First Two Grades (FYancois Siegrist and Hcrmina Sinclair): (4) 
"Spelling in Kindergarten: A Con struct ivist AnaKsis Comparing Spanish -Speaking 
and Lnglish- Speaking Children" (Constance Kan.ii and others K (5) "Learning to Read 
in Neu Zealand" (Brian Cutting and Jerry L. Milligan): (6) ^'Shared Book Hxperienct: 
Tcachmg Reading Usmg F-avorite Books'* (Don Holdaway): (7) "Modeled Writing: 
Rellcctions on the Constructive Process" (Maryann Manning and Gary Manning); (8) 
"Reading to Know" (Barbara A. Lewis and Roberta Long): and (9) "An Approach to 
Assessnienl in EuirU Literacy" (Brenda S. Hngel). 

Kamin.ski. Robert. "Legends t'or Sale. Poems for Free: Whole Language Activities Can Be 
Inspired by Risk-Taking and Scene Changes." Unwri^i'm y Lihrarian 19/2 (Nov -Dec 
19^)1): 21 '24. |HJ 436 3 1 

Describes two classroom activities (hat were developed to promote a Whole Language 
approach to listening, speaking, reading, and writing. One invoked fifth grade students 
who vvr -te legends that other students paid lo read and evaluate, and the other involved 
an eig'..(h grade Fnglish class who gave free poctrv readings in a coffee lumse setting. 

Kaminski. Linda! ee, "Improving Social Studies .Xchiexement: An Interdisciplinarv 
Approach." ( 19K9): SS pp. \\ID 327 457| 

A high percentage of students in a second-grade class with low socioeconomic 
characteristics denionstrateil exceptionallv low achievement in social studies. The 
problem was addressed bv the implementation of an interdisciplinar\ program to 
MIC re a se basic skills in all areas of the curriculum. Acti\ ities designed lo increase the 
target group's understandnig of social studies concepts while practicing skills in 
leading, language arts. matheniatiLs, and science were incorporated into all subject 
areas using n Wlu^le Language approach. An emphasis on critical thinking and dailv 
news events allowed for student growth in inlerential comprehension and the forma- 
tion of attitudes about the world. The results indicated a significant inciv ■ in social 
studies achievement lor all target group members (N=Ui). Students also demonstrated 
positive affective changes as their concern aiul interest in the nev\s increased. 

Karch. Barbara. "A Whole Language .Approach for Kindcig.uten." (iifidl Child l(Hla\ 
(dCl i Ijn^ (Nov -Dec \^m)). [FJ 421 427| 

.•\ kindergarten teacher recounts her classroom experience introducing children to 
readuig via the Whole L.uiguage appn»ach, which is based on the belief that children 
learn to read and write natural 1\ b\ listening, watching, speaking, and writing. 
Classroi>m pluHographs and samples o{ student work illustrate the article. 

Karj»vs Ht>ne. Linda. "Classic Book Lnits for G/CVf Youngsters.'" iiilwd Child rcdn\ 
(CCTi i4f\ (Jan-fcb \m\y. S-^^). |l-..l 424 4 :sj 

Lse ot classic book units with gifted elcmentarv students is dcsciibed as an inteidisci' 
pliiuuv appnuich to stimulating student interest. Sample .iclivitics aic ollercd liom a 
iinil on Mai k Twaiifs **1 liiLklebeiiv Finn. " v\ ith linguist k . artistic-eieative. scicniilu . 
mathematical, and socio-leadership activities, classified as applic.ition. suithcsis, 
.tn.ilvsis. knowledj'i applK.ition .uul ev.iluatioiUKioidiue to Bloom's laxon.Mi^v 
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Karnowski. Lee. and DeAn Krey. '^Preparing Pre-Ser\ice Teachers lor Whole Language 
Classrooms^' Journal of the WiMonsin State Rcadini^ Association 35/\ (win 1991 ): 
73-76, |EJ 429 7121 

Describes the reorganization of teacher education methods courses at L'niversiiy of 
Wisconsin- River Falls. Lists Whole Language tenets, large group session topics, and 
sample integrations U^r prekindergarlen through middle school grades. Asserts that the 
experience denmnslrated the bcnellts of the Whole Language philosophy. 

Karolides. Nicholas J., ed.. iMnfiuaiic Learnini^, (1985): 36 pp. |ED 278 999| 

Explores classroom niethods fiir enhancing language acquisition. Contents: ( 1 ) Forests 
and Trees: Conservation and Reforestation" (Joyce S. .Steward); (2) "Using Literature 
to Teach Language"* (Richard D. Cureton); (3) "Language Learning through .Sentence 
Combining" (Nicholas J. Karolides); and (4) '1^RIC/RCS Report: Evaluating Language 
Development" (Fran Lehr). 

Kasten. Wend\ C. and Barbara K. Clarke. **Rcadmg/\v'riting Readiness for Preschool and 
Kindergarten Children: A W'hole Language Approach. FERC Research Project 
Report." ( 1 989): 87 pp. 1 FO 3 1 2 04 1 1 

Details a year-long study of the emerging literacy of presc^uiolers and kindergarteners 
in two southwest Florida communities. Using a quasi-experimental design, investiga- 
tion focused on two preschoots and two kindergarten classes that implemented certain 
strategics associated with a Whole Language philosophy, including daily shared 
reading experiences and weekly opponunilies to write freely. The classes and matched 
comparison groups were pretested and post tested with qualitati\c and quantitative 
measures, including the Goodman Book Handling Task, a story retelling inventors, the 
Metnipolitan Early School Inventory (ESI), and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
FimJings indicated that the preschool experimental classes performed sign ific ant Iv 
better than coinparisim gmups on the Goodman Book Handling task, the stor\ retelling 
in\enlor\. and on subtest C of the ESI. Kindergarten experimental classes performed 
better than their comparisim groups cm the Goodman Book Handling task, subtests B. 
C. H, and V of the Metropolitan ESI, and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. Experimen- 
tal subjects not only knew more than their comparison peers on meaningful aspects (if 
reading, hut exhibited enthusiasm for books and stories, and were obser\ed developing 
aiiiiuties ti)\sard literac\ that are not measurable. 

Kasten. Wendy C. "Bridging the Hiiri/on: American Indian Beliefs and Whole Language 
Learning," Arnhntpnloi^x and Eiluaition Quarterly 2.^2 (Jun 1992): 108-19. |EJ 448 
0431 

hxpUircs the relationship bet\Keen the principles o\' Whole Language teaching and 
Wlmle Language learning, especially for elementar> schtuil students, and the culture ol 
man\ Nati\e American students. listing seven points of compatibility. The experienco 
of the Miccosukee Indian School in Miami (F'lorida) illustrates the use of Whole 
Language. 

Kcefc, Cfiarlolte Heikhick. and Donald R. Kecfe, '"Instruction for Students with LD A 
Wlmle Language Model," Intervention in Sehtxtf ami Clinie 28/3 (Jan 1W3): \12-11. 
|hJ 458 4871 

.•\ Wh()le-Language instructional appioach is jnesented \o\- use \\\\\\ suuK'nts with 
learning disabilities. Teacher behaviois are outlined, including demonstialing. 
expecting success, and tcvpi»nding lo students I eainei bch.j\iois aie alv<' dr.iiisscd. 
suih as using language in natural situati(Mis, making approximations in thcii learning, 
takmg iespousihilit\ , and cnr,jjMng with the KMnnn^- puK-c^s 
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Keefe, Donald, and Valeric Meyer. "Teaching Adult New Readers the Whole 1-anguage 
y^'llyr Journal of Rca(im^'j5/^ 1991): 180-83 |EJ 434 199] 
Provides a brief summary of Whole Language theory and offers suggestions \hv its 
application in adult education settings. Maintains that when instructional techniques 
rooted in Whole Language theory arc used with adult beginning readers, learning is 
more meaningful and success can be dramatic. 

Kepler. Lynne. "Hands-()n Whole Science. Shining Science: Shed Some Light on the 
Science of Summer." Instructor 10 1 A) (May-Jun 1992): 42-44. |FJ449375| 
Presents summer science activities for elementary students that focus on sunlight and 
other natural and artificial light sources (e.g.. fire, Hashlights, and fironies). Related 
activities which involve Whole Language use o( language arts, art. ana miith arc 
included. A reproducible page teaches children Miirse Code using a Hash light. 

Kersting, F-rank. and Janice Ferguson. "Narration in Reading Remediation." ( 1988): 21 pp. 
|LD 299 5361 

A case study examined the whole/part anpliL-atiiin of the language experience approach 
to reading as used for students whiise reading development is severely delayed. The 
subject, a third-grade female student reading tin the first -grade level as determined by 
the Woodcock Reatling Mastery Tests- Revised (Woodciick, 1987). participated in a 
reading remediation pn)gram. The metlnid used was t!ie nuiTative technique and other 
remediation procedures such as wiird aitack and sight wiird practice, and oral and silent 
reading in the SRA series. At the end of (i months o\' instruction, the subject's reading 
level had improved to the grade level iif 2.6. These results suggest that the language 
experience approach could prove to be a viable technique in reatling instruction for 
prereaders, readers, and illiterate adults. The literature on narration provides a 
systematic format for developing stories that resemble reading texts. The stories can be 
used to leach story frame and improve semantic, syntactic, and comprehension skills. 
Applied sealwork can be assigned which strengthens tli** indiviilual's skills in those 
areas. As an individual deselops more competency in nanatiiin. reading ability in 
inferenciug and structure should improve. 

Kiefer, Barbara, conip.. "Toward a Whole Language Classroom. Articles from hui^uoiic 
Arts. 1986-89." (1990): 79 pp. |I'D 326 88 1 1 

A collection of articles t^riginally printed in hniiiuaiic Arts, the membership journal of 
the elementary section of the National Council of Teachers of Hnglish. this book 
responds to the thousands of teachers looking for ways to incorporate student-centered, 
collaborative learning .tra^egies into their classrooms. The articles draw heavily upon 
the experiences of rellective teacher-researcliers who have a'^-tnted approaches based 
on the Whole Language philosophy to meet the unique learning styles of their students. 
Contents: ( I ) "What Am 1 Supposed To Do While They're Writing?" (Mary K. 
Simpson): (2) "The Writer's Inside Story" (Carin Hauser): (3) "Hirst Grade Thinkers 
Becoming Literate" (Carol S. Avery); (4) "'What Did Leo I'ced the Turtle?' and Other 
Nonlilerary Questions" (I-. Wendy Saul): (5) "Children's Response to Literature" 
(Janet Hickman); (6) "Building Castles in the Classroom" (Karen L. F'jickson); (7) 
"Connecting to Language through Story" (Marni Schwarl/); (S) "Storytelling and 
S ricnce" (Kathleen Martin ami Ltta Miller); and (9) "Children's Narrative Thought, at 
HiMiie and at School" (Richard Van Dongen). 

King, Dorothy l*.. ami Kenneth S. Goodman, Whole Language: Cherishing Learners and 
Their I .anguage," hmiiuai^c, Spturh, and Ucorini; Scrvit cs in Schtfols 2//4 (Oct 
19<)()): 221-27. |1-:J 420018| 

Applies Whole Language techniques tochildicn with cultural and hnguistic dilforences 
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and provides guidelines for enabling speech-language pathologists to assume a role of 
active involvement. Whole !.anguage can provide a context for involvement in the 
areas of bilingual education and other language and dialect learning and for conducting 
assessments and interventions. 

King. Caryn M.. and Rita M. Bean, comps.. "Literacy Instruction: Practices. Problems. 
Promises. Proceedings of the Annual Conference and Course on Literacy (37th. 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Jun 1990)." { 1990): 100 pp. [ED 329 9001 
Opening remarks by Rita M. Bean; four keynote addresses: 'Toward Unconmion 
Sense Literacy Learning: Integrating Reading and Writing'' (John Mayher): "Literacy 
Learning in At-Risk First Graders** (Diane DcFord): "Developing Moti^ated Readers: 
What Schools and Parents Can Do** (Dixie Lee Spiegel); and "Alternat ves to the 
Regular Education lniliati\'e** (James Kauffman). Next are five essays or, the theme of 
Literature: Its Potential in the Classroom, written by local authors, librarians, and other 
professionals from the literacy community (Sally Alexander. Patricia Harrison Easton. 
Susan K^uifold. Elizabeth Segel. and Karen Waggoner). These essays are followed by 
papers from five workshops: ".Assessing Readers and Writers in Primary Whole 
Language Classrooms** (Deborah Wells); "A Novel Way to Teach the Novel** (Joanne 
L. Ridge): "Developing Intertextual Comprehension: Students Reading Multiple 
Texts" (Douglas H art n tan); "Using a Process Approach in Remedial Reading ins tac- 
tion" (Rebecca Hamilton and others); "Risk Factors in Early Reading** (Danielle 
Zinna); "Literacy Development: An African American Perspective** (Shirley A. 
Biggs): "Fostering Emerging Oral and Written Language through Projects** (Jeanette 
Allison Harlman): "Cutting Edge Strategies for Tutors of Adult Learners** (Bc\ erly 
Ohemeng): and "A Review of 'Perspectives: From Adult Literacy to Continuing 
Education*** (Alice Scales). Closing remarks by Thomas LaBelle conclude the 
document, 

Kinzcr. Chanes K.. and Donald J. Leu. eds.. "Literacy Research. Theory, and Practice: 
Views from Many Perspectives. Forty-First Yearbook of the National Reading 
Conference.** (1992): 543 pp. lED 671 1 

Contents: "Family Uses of Literacy: A Critical Voice** (D. Madigan); 
'Intergenerational Literacy: Impact on the Development of the Storybook Reading 
Behaviors of Hispanic Mothers** (D. Eldridge-Hunter): "Portfolio Assessment: 
Teachers* Beliefs and Practices** (J. Flood and others): "Psychometric Properties of the 
Reader Retelling Profile: A Case Study** (K. E. Meredith and others): "The Validity 
and Utility of Portfolio Assessment** (P. Dewitz and others): "An Examination of 'The 
Simple View of Reading*** (L. G. Dreyer and L. Kat/): "An Exploration of Meaning 
Construction in First Graders* Grand Conversations** (L. M. McGee); "Intertextualiiy: 
Searching for Patterns That Connect** (K. G, Short): "One Writer* s Cons tiuct ion of 
Text and Self: The Role of Voice** (G, Kamberelis and W. McGinley); "Children*s 
Metacogniti\e Knowledge about Reading and Writing in Literature-Based and 
Conventional Classrooms** (L. B. Gambrell and B. NL Palmer): "Implementing Whole- 
Language Instruction for Young Children: Cases of Teacher Development and 
Change** (B. J. Bruneau): "Reading without Abilits Grouping: Issues in Mrst-Grade 
Reading Instruction" (!^. i\ Hall and P. M. Cunningham): "A Case Study of Academic 
Literacy Tasks and l*h^eir Negotiation in a University l listoiy Course * (M. L. Simpson 
and S. L. Nist): "Predicting the Location of Answers to Textbook Seareh Tasks" (M. J. 
Dreher): "ONnamics of Change: Speculation on a Forthcoming Model of Response to 
Literature** (K. Armstrong); "Non Traditional Learners* Written and Dialogic 
Response to Literalnie** (V. J. Goalies and T. F.. Raphael): "Circles within Circles: riie 
Uses of Story lelliiig wilhin a Seminar f'^r Pre service Reading Teachers** (S. J. Mo(^re 
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and R. V. Lalik): 'Collaborauvc Research on Teacher Study Groups: Embracing the 
Complexities'' (C. Klassen and K. G. Short): ''Incident at Paradigm Springs: Fieldnoies 
on Writing from a Critical Stance" (J, Konopak): ''Literature, Literacy, and Resistance 
to Cultural Domination" (L. Spears- Bun ton): "Persons and Society in Reading: 
Connections to Liberalism and Beyond" (B. Kachuek): "A Content Analysis ol' Basal 
Readers: Teaching Suggestions for ESL/LEP Students Learning to Read English" (J. S. 
Schuniin. and others): "Flexible Scaffolds: Shared Reading and Rereading of Story 
Books in Head Start Classrooms" (C. A, Elster and C. A. Walker): "Examining 
Content Area Reading Beliefs, Decisions, and Instrtiction: A Case Sttidy of an English 
Teacher" (E. K. Wilson and others): "Effects of Word-Related Variables on Vocabu- 
lary Growth through Repeated Read-Aloud Events" (C. B. Letuig): and "Matthew 
Effects in Learning New Words while Listening to Stories" (T. Nicholson and B. 
Whyte). 

Kirby, Maxine R.. "Improving Literacy Experiences of At-Risk Kindergarten Children 
through a Teacher Education Workshop." (1989): 90 pp. |ED 318 1731 
The goals of this practicum were to help teachers of at-risk kindergarten children 
become nwrc knowledgeable of developmentally appropriate practices for 5-year-olds, 
and to research, defme. and translate appropriate literacy development theory into 
practical application strategies for teachers. A needs assessment survey was developed 
and administered to six kindergarten teachers. Subsequently, a staff development 
program was conducted, teachers were monitored and assisted, and follow-up meetings 
were held. In the staff development workshop, three strategies were proposed to 
increase literacy de\elopment: the Whole Language approach, shared reading, and a 
modified language experience approach. Based on workshop information presented, 
teachers were to select and implement at least one appropriate literacy development 
strategy. The teachers chose to use ai^ adapted Whole Language approach. AnaUsis of 
practicum evaluation data indicated that both teachei-s and students benefited Irom the 
program. 

KIcsius. Janell P.. and others. "A Whole Language and Traditional Instruction Comparison: 
Overall Effectiveness and Development of the Alphabetic Principle." Rcadini^ 
Research and Insfntrtion 30/2 (win 199 1 1: 47-61 . |HJ 424 276] 
Examines the differences in the effecti\eness of Whole Language and traditional 
instruction in end-of-the-year reading, writing, and spelling achie\ ement for children 
with varying levels of incoming phonemic awareness, reading, and writing abilit\. 
Finds that neither program was more likely to close gaps hetween children high or low- 
in these incoming abilities. 

Kocblcr. Saundra. comp.. and others. "Literacs through Literature. Proceedings of the 

Annual Conference and Course on Literacy (38th. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Jun 1991 ). 
(1991): 102 pp. [ED 347 503) 

l-ocuses on the use of literature programs in the de\elopment of literac> skills and the 
attainment of broader educational outcomes. Contents: 'Acting Meaning: The Play of 
Reading" (Shirlev Brice Heath and Shelby Anne Wolf): "Remembering Pennsylvania'' 
(Lois Lowr\ ): "l-amilies and Literacy: Building Social and Cultural Continuity" 
(Vivian L. Oadstlen): 'The Secret of the Lifetime Reader or the Clue in the Class- 
room" (Eli/aheth Segel): and "The Secret of the Life-Long Reader or the Clue in the 
Classroom" (Margaiet Mary Kitiimel). Session presentatitMis are: "Helping Patents and 
Teachers DeveU^p Pc^sitive Dispositions toward Reading in Pteschoc^l Childien ' 
(I)oima DiPrima Hiekcl): "Rights without Labels: A Mainstreaming Project" (Nicolette 
'\rmstiong and oiheisi: *'Literac\ throuiih Lxpeiimcntal \ ei^e: Selected \\ (»rks ot e. e. 
C'umiiiines'" ( Alhen C". Labriola); 'l;nnchmg l:arl\ LiteiacN \Mth Long-Term Proiecis" 
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(Jcancllc Allison Hartnian); "The Hcartwood Project: An Ethics Curriculuni Tor 
Children ' (Eleanor Gcttleman and others): ••Liberty. Learning, and Literacy: Pronun- 
ing Higher Order Thinking in (he Social Studies Classroom" (Caryn M. King and 
William E. McDonald): ••Teaching after the Summer Institute: Where I've Been and 
Where I'm Going" (Mimi Botkin): '•Reaching Back, Moving Forward: An 
Intergenerational Approach to Literacy and Literature" (George R. Skornickel, Jr.): 
•'Promoting Literacy through Bibliotherapy" (Lelia Allen): •'The Ethnic Mosaic: 
Multicultural Books Tor All Our Children" (Joan Brest Friedberg): and "Writing 
Workshops for Children" v Karen Waggoner). The three graduate student papers arc: 
"Whole Language Makes Learning Fun, Even in High School" (Shandel Gilbert): 
"Ownership" (Marion E. Gosson): and "World War II: Through the Eyes of Literature" 
(Eli/abelh Tihey Harbist and t:dith P, Jones). The five middle school papers, briefly 
introduced by Patricia Thomas, are: "Being Black In America" (Sahara Bey): "Un- 
titled" (Edward Caldwell): "When I Grow lip" (Brandy Fleming): "My Scariest 
Experience" (Maurice Harvey): and "Untitled" (Eriea Hatcher). 

Koepkc, Mary , "The Power to Be a Professional," Teacher Mai^azine ( Auu \^)*^ 1 ): ,^5- 
4L IEJ 433 795I 

Describes experiences of a fifth-grade teacher who converted hei- classroom to a Whole 
Language teaching and learning environment. In her child-centered classroom, she 
emphasized student empowerment and decision making, cooperative learning, and 
llexibility. Her top priority was for students to participate and learn critical thinking 
and problem-solving skills. 

Koplowitz. Bradford. "Lois Lenski and the Battle between Fact iiid V\^\\ox\:\hntnml of 
Youth Sen ires in Lihraries .VI (lall i 99 1 ): 95- 1 03. | U 43o 246| 
Discusses Lois Lenski 's children's books, focusing on the icalism that predominates in 
her work through the use of real-life observation as oppose i to imagination alone. 
Ways to use her work as part of a Whole Language appro.nih to teach reading as well 
as science, geography, and social studi *s arc suggested. 

Korkeamaki, Riiita Liisa, and Mariam Jean Dreher, "Finland, Phonics, and Whole 

Language: Beginning Reading in a Regular Letter-Sound Correspondence Language," 
lAm}*mi\^e Arts70K^{Oc{ 1 993): 475-S2. | CS 746 128| 

Reviews the typical approach (synthetic phonics) to teaching reading in F'inland. 
Suggests that teachers in Flnglish speaking countries can learn from problems I'iiinish 
teachers face, and vice versa. F'inds that, despite a highly regular writing system, 
Finnish teachers report that a heavy phonics emphasis 'iocs not solve their reading 
instruction problems. 

KornRold. Blanche, and Judith Zorfass. "I-ULFILL: Frar.iework for Uniting Learners by 
Facilitating Instmction in Language and Literacy, ^inal Report." (1 99 1 ): 171 pp. |ED 
340 0251 

A project was designed to help mainstream teaclv.-rs in Grades 1-3 facilitate language 
learning in all students, but especially in those w'lo have language disorders. A 
naturalistic study followed teachers participatint in the project to examine what factors 
pron\ote change in teachers' knowledge, beliefs, and practice. The overall apprinich to 
language arts learning and teaching fostered by the project was a ccMistructivist one 
resembling the Wht^le Language approach. Three elementary schools in I-asiern 
Massachusetts, aiul a set of 10 teachers underwent intensi\ e training and were studied 
o\er a 3-year period. Results documented the changes teachers made with respect to 
the i^rgani/atitMi and chmale ol the classroom (tlmling some of the most consistent 
changes here), and lo readmg and willing nistruction. Results luither depicted, m nnni 
c;ise siudies, (Ik* way each teacher changed mer the 3-\ear peritvl. In adililion. lesults 
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idenlified three scis of factors (teacher, intervention, and contextual) that had an impact 
on the change process. Results indicated that complex change in knowledge, beliefs, 
and practice was not a result of particular factors, but rather resulted from a dynamic 
interaction among factors— the teacher's abilities and desires interacted with elements 
of the intervention, and contextual influences interacted with the scope of the interven- 
tion. Results further indicated that the presence or absence of the critical factors 
(dissonance, individualization, chemistr>\ anu .^alescing) contributed to extensive, 
moderate, and minimal change in teachers. Findings suggest that training teachers to 
use a Whole Language approach would be most effective, 
Kretschmer, Robert E., "Psychological Processes: Processes in Reading and Writing, What 
We Know and Need To Know about Learner Competencies of Hearing Impaired 
Adolescentsand Young Adults," (1989): 31 pp. [ED 353 730) 
Examines the reading and writing processes of persons with hearing impairments, 
particularly those leaving school and in transition from school to work. The reading/ 
writing act is viewed from three perspectives: (1) cognitive science or information 
processing; (2) text organization and its functions; and (3) the processes whereby 
individuals are socialized to print. The reading/writing process is seen to be highly 
interactive and heavily dependent upon and reflective of the reader's knowledge level 
and processing capacities. Text structure and organization including grammar, 
sentential structures, and textual or discourse stmctures are briefly considered in 
relation to learning requirements and subject differences. Finally, reading and writing 
are thought of as existing within the context of social interactions and *he culture at 
large. Affective aspects of literacy are also briefly reviewed. The research on the 
literacy skills of hearing-impaired individuals is summarized. Educational implications 
include the value of a Whole Language process approach to literacy and of advance 
organizers such as semantic mapping. 
Kucer, Stephen B., "Understanding Literacy Lessons: Do Teachers and Students Talk the 
Same Language?'* paper presented at the Anjiual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English (79th, Baltimore, MD, Nov 17-22, 1989). [ED 321 228) 
Examines the relationship between teacher and student understandings. Subjects 
consisted of 26 third-grade students, of whom six were chosen for case studies, in a 
school in a large metropolitan area. All students were Latino, bilingual, and from 
working class homes. Modified cloze lessons were taught, and three types of data were 
collected with regard to the lessons: video tapes and field notes of the lessons ob- 
served, literacy artifacts, and teacher and student interviews. I hc focus of the data 
analysis was to discern how the various participants in the lesson (students, teachers, 
and ethnographer) understood the activity and the degree to which these understand- 
ings were shared across participants. Field notes indicated that the only issue which 
emerged was that at times the children had difficulty in using the information pre- 
sented after the blank to judge the meaningfulness of their responses. Literacy artifacts 
indicated that 937r of all student responses were meaningful. Student and teacher 
interviews indicated there was a large degree of misunderstanding between the teacher 
and the case-study students. It was the nature of school as an institution in general, and 
the lack of authenticity in the lesson in particular, which accounted for the discrepancy 
between teacher and student understandings. 
Kuccr, Stephen B.. "Authenticity as the Basis for Instruction," lMn}*iwi*c Arts 6Sn (No\ 
1991): .'532-40. |LJ 434 26l| 

Reports on research that in\cMigated students' perceptions of the purpi^se ol certain 
Whole Language strategy lessons. Concludes that, c\cn in Whole Language lessons, 
i.uth.eniicil\ nwiy be missing. Helps echicators thin! more dceph about what literacy 
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lessons should he like lor slutlenis ami how iiisimclioii can help tievelop sUulem.s' 
strateiiies while nKiim;uTiin»z llie iiUe.uriiy of the wh(»le. 

Ladcslro. Dehra, "MakiiiLi a Cluinge f(« (lot>cl," Trachcr \fai^a:inr (Aic' M)01 )• 4^-4$ 

Deserihes iniiitlle aiul hi<ih sehooK in Uppt*|- Arliii^iiioii (Ohio) thai use ihe Whole 
1 -an^euatie approaeh lo leaehiii^ii aikl learning. The seliooK eniphasi/e sUiJent eenleretl 
eiiueaUon. eooperative learninii. ami siiulent invoKenieni in decision niakhi^. The 
eurrieuluni is fully inteeraled. wiih wnlino used as a learnin.ii tool in all suhjeet areas. 

Luke. Veroniea A.. *' Valentine Ht)ok Buddies;* l.t-arnim^ 201b (l-eh W^y SO-S^ U-'l 44^ 
SI0| 

Describes one ediieator's VVlu^le Lau^uaiie apprtuieh lo eleiuentary sehool readin^ii. Her 
class acii\ iiies locus m\ hooks and friends durinu 1-ehruary lo help celebrate 
Valentine's das, Xwo siudent pa^iies offer friendship-tMienied student acliviiies. 

Lainh. Holly, and Diane L. Best. "I .aniiiia^iie and I .itenic\ : 1*he biSL Whole Laniiuaiie 
('onnecli(ui;' ( IW)): 1 1 pp. ll-;n .^24 ^)LS{ 

IVoposes that dn'ouLih the use ol Whole l.an^iiuagc techniques, an l-n^iilish-as-a-Seeond 
I.aniiuage (1{SI.) teacher can incorporate hohslic lauiiuaiic situations into the VS\. 
classroom and ad\ance the student's acquisition of a seeond laniiua^iic. Whole 
1 .an^ua^i!e lechnitiues such as spontaneous coiuersation. brainslorniinji with senianlic 
maps, dialogue journals, and writing foldeis are described. Student work samples 
provide illustrations. It is coneludcd lliat In including a W'hole Language system in the 
b.SI, classrot^m. a teacher can leach all four language skills (listening, speakmii, 
reading, aiul writing), thereby maximizing the use of instructional time and e.\p(»sing 
students to a large amount of language in many diflerent forms. 

Liiiiinie. Linda i.eonarti, "Authorship: A Ke> l-acel of Whole Languaiic." Rctulim^ Trachrr 
^2N{\U\\ I W^); 704 10. ll'j .VSS (i77j 

Traces the importance ol aulhoiship :n liierac\ ile\elopmcnt. and shows how aulhiu- 
shipcan become one Wk'us of a Whole Language elassroom. 

Liimnie. Lmda Leonard, .uul Bam Lee, "Crossing the Moat. bVom Basie Skills to Whi^le 
Language m a Kintlergaiten Cnnieulum,'* ChihlluHul i.thutuion 6f)/^ ( LJ^K)): 2^)S-07 
jl-:,l 41S S47I 

Interviews a I lorida kmtleigaiten teaeher who uses the Whole Language philosoph) t() 
help elemeniar\ students learn skills through ongoing reading and writing activities, 
■f'hemalic units aie used lo encourage leacher facilitation and peci teachmg, 

Lanime. Linda Leonard. "I xploring the Woild of Musie through Bictme Books. Kradinu 
■/(;/(7/('/ 77/4 (Dec I'm): 1')] M){) \\{\ 41X00O| 

Describes 1u»w children's picture books with musical themes allow readers to explore 
the world ol niusic. the use ol these books ean enrich a Whole Language curiiculum, 
and how pictuie books with musieal themes can be integrated into various emriculum 
planv. 

Laninu'. Linda 1 eonaid. "lUustiatoiship: A Kev bacet ol Whole Language liisti uetion." 
( 'hildltood lulucanon Ml (win l«)K^)): S.^ Sd jf j 401 J(i.S| 
Presents earh ehildhoiKl teacheis with Wlude I anguage ideas foi- helping young 
childieh estahlish a sense ol ilhistiatoislup: these include stnd>u]g laxonte authois oi 
dhistiatt.Js, teaehmi* cluldien to recogni/e s,ihent leatiiies of Inmk illusttations. 
establishmg a sense ol authenee, displavmg ehildieiLs drawings and writing', ami 
pubhshmr childien\ wink 

I amtnc. I mda I eonaid, .nnl 1 fiula 1 edln'ttet , I ibiaiies I he Heait ol W hole 1 ,mriM"e;" 
hinvjuiK* W/\o."/;(\o\ pM)Oi -H 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 ' ^ 1 
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Describes examples fVoiii Morida elcmcnlary schools lhal show what happens when 
librariiu.s and teachers eollabonae in la.iuuage-arts eurriculuiii and instruction. 
Outlines practices that enhance the devek)pnient t)!' selecting books and using libraries. 

Lamnie. Linda Leonard. "Hxploring the World of Music through Picture Bi^oks.'' Rcudini^ 
Teacher 44/4 (Dec 1990); 2y4-3{)(). (EJ 418 0901 

Describes children's picture books with nuisical themes js explorations of the world of 
music and the use of these books to enrich a Whole Lan 2uage curriculum, t-.xplains 
that picture books with musical themes can be integrated into various curricula. 

Lamnic. Linda Leonard, and Cecilia Beckett. "Whole Language in an Hlemeniary School 
Library Media Center. HRIC Digest." ( 1992); 4 pp. lED ."^46 8741 
Examines changes that are involved in an elementary school library meuia pn^gram 
when the school's instructional methods move from a basic skills to a Whole Language 
approach. These changes arc discussed in terms of three curricular foci — t lie mo 
studies, process writing, and literature-based reatling — and new demands that are 
placed on the collection and the schot^l libi arian. Because the Whole Language 
approach relies heavily on cliildren's literature instead ol' textbooks, large numbers o( 
trade bot)ks are required, and librarians must work cot)peratively witli teachers to 
ensure that the necessary resources are avaihible in the media center when needed, 
flexible scheduling in the school media center is important to the success of theme 
studies as it allows children to seek answers to quest it)ns as they arise. Since Whole 
Language generates an enormous demand for books, videos, cassettes, and c(^mputer 
programs, library metlia specialists can expect dramatic changes in collection use as 
well as changes in their role, Ntit only must library media specialists become very 
familiar with the library collection, but they must also serve as a resource to students 
and teachers during the planning and execution of theme studies, a teacher (^1 informa- 
tion skills, anti an instruct ioti leader. 

Landry. Maureen D.. "De\ eloping Literacy among Kindergarten Children through the 
Implementation of Child Centered .\ctivities Based upon Reading Recmery Prin- 
ciples.** (1991 ): 90 pp. lED .^35 M\\ 

.\ practicum provided child -centered acliviiies for 20 kindergarten children during 
regular school hours. Coals for the practicum were io: ( I ) develop literacy: (2) increase 
social interaction between the teacher and the child through verbal and body language 
communication which weaves reading ant I writing into the relationship: and (3) obtain 
a shared committiient to literacy with the assistance and help of the parents and school 
staff. Child-ectitered activities utilizing the regular classroom facility antl based upon 
reading reco\ery principles were usetl. Results showed a significant shit't in students* 
attitude antI perforniance towards reading, writing, and language. Results suggest that 
child-centered activities which wo\e reatling. writing, and language hchavit)r into the 
learning process de\ eloped literacv. 

Larrick. Nancy. "Gi\e Us B(HiksI.,.Bu; Also...Cii\e l\ Wtngs! (Concepts and rhemes)/' 
Nt wAilvontti' 411 (spr 1991 ); 77-S3. |l-:j 424 2201 

Discusses problems associated w iih literature- based reading programs that use 
children's literature in the sanie v^a> basal readers are used, [incourages teachers lo 
alUnv students the freecUnii of exploring and learning fn^m the book without generating 
tlrtll atKl \ocabularv lessons (rom it. 

Lauj^hlin. Mildred Knight, and Clandta I .isman Swisher. *1 iteraturc Based Rculing: 

(*hildren\ Books and Activities To I niich the K 5 C urriculum. ' ( 1990): 1(^5 pp. |L:D 
339 99^1 

I lelps teathcis ami ntcdia directiHs to use cluldien's literature to enitch elemental v 
reading programs ami ti^ jMtisne souiul cducatKniat obieclives as ihev share the books 
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and stories. Provides acliviiies designetJ lo expand and enrich (he opportunities for 
children to become literate. It is a tool vhich addresses the need lor children to read 
widely in order to practice their literac}- -Mid begin to nrni ideas and judgments. 
Contains three chapters by level: ( i ) kindergarten, traniilional, and first grade 
activities: (2) second- arid third-grade activities: and (3) fourth- and fifth- grade 
activities. Each chapter presents several units on topics including: visual literacy, 
predicting, patterns in literature, sequencing, charaeteri/iihon, plot line, vocabulary, 
discovering and using information books, exploring poetry, analyzing contemporary 
realistic fiction, learning from biographies and autobiographies, enjoying modern 
fantasy, and introducing classics. Each unit presents student objectives, gives an 
annotated list of recommended books for use with that unit, details a group introduc- 
toi")' activity, and outlines numerous follow-up activities related to the recommended 
reading. 

Lawhon, Rachel, "Emerson Was Right: *The Secret of Education Is Respecting the Pupil,"* 
Pcrspcc lives in Ediu aiion (iml Deafness 9/4 (Mar- Apr 1991): 14-15. [EJ 429 874 1 
A teacher at the Model Secondary School for the Deaf (District of Columbia) l ecounts 
how she learned to use the Whole Language approach to writing instruction, to 
encourage student writing and conduct teacher/student conferences, and to stimulate 
students' reading interests. 

Lehman. Barbara A., and others, 'Teacher Perceptions and Practices for Using Children's 
Literature in Elementary Reading Instruction," paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Reading Conference (4()th. Miami, PL, Nov 27-Dec I, 1990). [ED .^29 
9371 

Investigates three questions regarding: ( 1 ) teacher..* views about the role of children's 
liten'ture in the reading program; (2) how teachers implement literature-based reading 
programs in their classrooms; and (3) the congruence between teachei- perceptions and 
teacher practice regarding literature-based reading instruction. Subjects, 192 teachers, 
completed two-part questionnaires designed to assess teacher perceptions of and 
itientify classroom practices in literature-based reading instruction. Results indicated 
that the teachers who participated in the study agreed wideh on ceilain beliefs and 
practices: that teachers should develop their own literature programs; that children's 
literature should be the major compon< nt of elementary reading programs; that 
children should be taught to think critically about books; and that these children sht)uld 
independently read books of their own choosing every day. Second, teaehei s disagreed 
considerably on other practices and beliefs, including the importance of reading many 
books versus studying one books in-depth: the importance of recommended grade level 
reading lists; how children should be grouped for instaiction; and how to assess 
children's learning in literature- based reatling. Results indicated a congruence between 
teacher perceptions and teacher practice regarding literature-based reatling instaiction. 
Results also indicated that certain other \ariables were related to teachers' beliefs and 
practices, including teaching loeation and teaelier experience. 

Lchr, Susan, "Creating Classroom Contexts lor Readers: Linking Children with Books," 
Readinii Hon:ons .W (spr 1990): i9.S-208. |EJ 40S 31S| 

Discusses how teachers can simcture contexts in which reading excites children and 
links them effectively with hook^ in n variety of genres. Argues that literature is a 
vehicle \oy lacilitating intellectual growth and critical thinking. 

l.cij»h. Gregory R.. and others, "Basic Education Needs of Athihs Who Are Hearing 
Impaired." (1992): lOS pp II'D 34S 500| 

Examines the extent t(^ which people in Australia with impairetl heanng were receiving 
siMUc loim (^1 lilciacs a*-sistancc and vvhcthci icqucsts loi sciviee wcic Uillilled In 
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providers of AduU Literacy and Basic Education (ALBE) services. A questionnaire 
was sent to a ^-iniple of 71 providers. In addition, telephone interviews were conducted 
with 100 hearing impaired people by persons competent in hearing impaired comiiuini- 
cation. The interview schedule focused on seven specific areas: background informa- 
tion; hearing impairment information: educational background/histoiy; current 
educational requirements; previous experience with adult education; awareness/ 
knowledge about current adult education options: and basic ALBE information, fn 
addition, hearing impaired respondents were asked to provide a self-assessment of 
literacy and numeracy skills. Among the conclusions and recommendations that were 
drawn regarding the future ALBE service delivery, several are representative: ( 1) there 
is underrepresentalion of hearing impaired people in ALBE services: (2) literacy skills 
are important to this group; (3) there is a low level of awareness about services and 
programs; (4) service provision program access should be facilitated through oral 
communication, sign communication, and signed communication: and (5) programs 
should be based on Whole Language principles and strategies highlighting semantic 
processing of text and metacognitive skills. 

LeNard. Judith, and Linda Delk, "Three R's and a Very Big C: Reading, 'Riting, Replica- 
tion and Change," Perspectives in Education and Deafnesx /()/?> (Jan-Feb r992)- 8- 1 1 
16 1EJ 441 40.-^1 

A group of Ohio teachers of deaf students received in-depth training in the use of 
Whole Language strategies, focusing first on writing strategies, followed by readins 
instruction and integration of reading and writing. The training plan involved group^ 
mstaiclion, reading materials, observations, individual conferences, teacher/trainer 
dialogue journals, and extracurricular activities. 

Lerner, Janet W., and others, -'Critical Issues in Learning Disabilities: Whole Language 
Learning;* Learninii Disahililies Research and Practice 7/4 {f'dll 199^)- '^^6~M) IFJ 
455 828] ■ 

This article presents an inters iew with two experts in Whole-Language instruction 
(Patricia Tefft Cousin and .Margaret Richeck) and then offers a conimentar>' section 
that provides another perspective of the Whole Language method, concluding that 
children with learning disabilities need many types of instmelion, 

I.evande. David L, "Teacher-Reported Hact{irs InHuencing Reading Instruction," Readim^ 
/mprovctncnt 27l\ (spr 1990): 2-9. |EJ 41 1 5I8| 

Reports on what factcirs teachers sa> have influenced their beliefs and insiiiictional 
practices concerning reading. Finds that Kith subskills-oriented and Whole Language 
teachers identified their classroom experiences as teachers as the single greatest" 
influence on their beliefs about reading: and reading instruction, 

Levandc, David I.. "Theoretical Orientation to Reading and Classroom Practice," Readin^i, 
Improvement 26/4 (win 1989): 274-80, |EJ 408 ,"^861 

Investigates whether teachers behave in \\a\s consistent with their theoretical 
orientation to reading during reading instruction. Finds that a majority of the teachers 
did not teach reading in a manner consistent with their self-reported theoretical 
orientation. 

I.cvin, Jill, ^'Fxpanding Prospective Teachers* Beliefs abt>ut the Reading Puktss To FEnable 
Chanjies in Classroom Practice through the Use of Whole Lamiuaue " 9'> nn 

|h:n.-^47 5()(M ^ — -il- 

A practicum designed to help prospective teachers explore insiiuciional i.pproaehes 
• that differ from their intrinsic beliefs about how reading should be taught is described 
in this iep<Mt, Particular emphasis was plaeed on using tlie \\ h(^le Language appi\)ach. 
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as opposed to the iiioro linditional basal rcadL-r or skills oriciucd approaches lo rcaJinp. 
Ail siudL-m partiL-ipants wore placed in kiiulergarien. first, second, or third grade 
classrooms tor implementation purposes. The practiciim involved: ( 1) admmistration 
of pro- and post-survevs of teacher heliets as related to classroom practices: (..) 
developmem ol a pro-'and post-questionnaire of Whole Language terminology. (.^) 
requiring students to use literature-based lessons in their classroonisi (4) teacher-made 
materials- (.S) introduction of cooperative learning: {M use ol big books, dictated 
stories and experience charts: (7) observation of siudents in field placements; and (S) 
organization of several oral presentations as a means of sharing ideas. Analvsis ol the 
data .wealed that student participants used more holistic strategies in their classrooms 
and exhibited cniluisiasm and inMuisitivencss about Whole Language and its potential 
elTcctivencss Post-survev results indicated that prospective teachers changed then 
altitudes toward the Whole Language approach and were more vsilhng to rellcct on 
how changes in classroom practice can be developed lo meet the needs ol beginning 
readers. 

I e^stik 1 inda S.. and RubN \ cssin. -1 Prefer Success": Subject Spccificitv in a Lirsl 

(iradc paper presented at the Annual Meeting of th. American liducational Research 
Association (Boston. MA. Ap. Uv2(). IW)). jl-i) .^i: 2(17] 

Research on restructuvini; domain-specific knowledge suggests that inlerences made 
bv a learner are based more on what and how concepts arc structured and orgam/.ed in 
particular domains than on the age of the learner. In this view, it is possible tor 
children to operate more expertls in a particular area than could be explained bv global 
sta-e or the -expanding env ironmenf theories. Therelorc. it is crucial to understand 
ho\\ domains are structured and organized in classrooms, and the ways in which 
children respond to those structures. This paper discusses the n.::ufe ol historv 
instruction in a nontraditional first grade classroom and is based pnmanlv on class- 
room observation. The class operates fn..m what the teacher identities as a Whole 
1 an-uage perspective in which cioss-disciplinarv thematic units are the locus ol 
mstr'uctiou. I he teacher teaches from what is labeled a "perspective ol care, llistorical 
content is specificallv structured to emphasi/e personal response, ways ot "linding 
out •• and the development of cthical/niorai sensibilities. .Xmong the concUisums drawn 
■ucthat historv. can be shaped to particulai forms and structures in the classroom based 
on the teacher'-s conception of history, and that even very young children can begin to 
devel.ip the interest and understanding that lead to mature historical thinking. 
Lieberman. Jan. ••Literature m C oncert: Oral Interpretation lIarmon,/es with the Whole 
Language Curriculum." l-n,cr^c,u ^ I ilmm.w /W2 (Nov -Dec WW. 8-'). |1-.J AM. 

^i^i ' 

Discusses the development ol oral interpretation skills to promote literatuie in the 
classroom as part of the Whole Language curriculum. IVscribes the Ix-netilsol 
lisicning to adults read aloud and telling stories are discussed, and the importance ol 
listening skills and audience etiquette. 
1 im llwa-Ia 1 ee and Oorothv J. Watson. ••Whole 1 anguagc Content Classes lor Second 
' "l angua.e l earners.- Kra.lw, Inuln; -fN^ (l eb \^mv m ».V IIJ A>^) 174] 
Peseribes a summer school l-.nglish-as-a Seeoiul-1 anguage dassroon. (hat uses a 
content-rich W hole 1 anguasje LUiriculum Uighlighis experiences that were suecesslul 
m taeilit.itiug liteiacv dcv cl.>pincnt. including reading experiences, writing expeii 
eiu es. t.ilking and reading. ,Mid t.ilking and writing Oiseusscs the ellectivcness ot the 
tnstiuctioual experience. 
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Lindsev. Mclindn, 'The Cuiricular l^xpcriLMiccs cil Low Acliic\iiig FirM Gnidors in i\ Whole 
Language Pmgmni;' ( 19S9): 23 pp. [l-D 319 007] 

A study was conduced lo investigate the eurricuUir experiLMices of tlie low achie\ers. 
including the quality of the progiani^ they participated in and the congruence between 
their classrtKMii and pulUnU programs. Three lower-middle-class llrst graders in the 
Pacillc Northwest participated in the study: John spent the entire tlay in the classrouiiK 
Ginn> was pulled out ol'lhe classroom 15 minutes dail\ to receive remedial help in 
reading comprehension in the Chapter 1 program; and Michael was pulled out of the 
classroom 25 minutes tlaily to rccei\e help in reading comprehciisicMi and word attack 
Irom the special education teacher in a resource room setting. The reading pi" grants 
implemented for each of the students were investigated primarily through classroom 
observatiiMi. informal con\eisati(Mis with teachers, summaries oi' journal entries, and 
children's written work. Poitions of the core classroom program were judged to be ot 
p(KM L]ualily in both student responses und teacher-student interactions. It is likely that 
this negatively affected the achie\cment of the at-risk students. The experienecs of 
Ginny and Michael in their respective pullout settings appear to be quali»:«iively 
diffeivni from their classriH)m experiences. Text diftlculiy was c(Mitrolled hy ortho> 
graphic features rather than by meaning; instruction was teachei -di reeled rather than 
learner-C(Mit rolled; materials were teacher- selected rather than studcnt>selccted; 
expected student iespi)nses differed; and student-teacher interactions were sustained 
longer. (Nineteen references are attachctl.) 
IJnek. W'aNne M.. "Grading and I-!\aluation Techniques for Whole I .anguagc Teachers " 
LanKua^c Arfy (I-"eb 1091 ): 125-32. IIJ 421 1711 

Identifies the need to resoUe inconsistencies between the W hole Language leajhing 
approach and school, disti ici. or state grading and e\aluaiion policies. Sugge>ts 
attempting to bring the incoMMstencies to light while .Uso unilertaking indi". iduaL 
sinuip. and criteria comparison. Diseiisses data collection lechniijucs wh'ch can help 
achie\ e these ends. 

Linn. Jeffre\ B.. "Whole Language in the ScK t.d Studies" Sin idf .SV/V/;« c orJ 2'^/! 
|IiJ 434 1)721 

Aigues that a Whole Language approach can help bring social studies to lilc \ov 
students. Lixplains that the arrangement ol terms into a web or map ib.it shows the 
terms* interrelationships and is one wa\ (»f using the Whole I. language approach. 
Pro\ides guidelines for thematie instruction and a list of ptMciiiial themes. 

LittTacy/AlphabetisaliiMi. h)9l ■^)2. ' ( W2): 154 pp. ILiU 350 3^U| 

.loiirnal of the Mo\enient iov Canadian l.itcrac\. this doi umeiit consists of the four 
issues comprising \"oUime 15. Number 1 eontains "Litcracs lor Participati(»n in the 
l-.conoiin"* (Bill l agan); "l-.n\ironmental Print * tPat Rigg};'*M Need Help ** (Nan 
Niehols); and ie\ lews of "Alpha 00: (*uiTent K-.-scaich in I itcrae\.*' "Leadership for 
l.ileracv: I'he Agenda iov the 190(K.** and "New s.Able." Niiinbei 2 ci>iisists of "Lettuce 
Patch Learning** (Irene .lenscni. **l.a Magic des I ettrcs * (" I he NLigic ol Letters**) 
(Idise Mennic); "Spelling Tricks: \\ hole Language in Practice** (Mai \ Noi ton); 
"*Spccial l-d* Teachers in Literac\*' ( Michele Tessicn: and uwiews ol "Taking C*aic. A 
Handbook about Women's Health" and " A l.iterae\ C*clebratuMi. ' C*onteiV.s of Number 
3 are "Learning Disabilities .An Ollicial DcfimtKMi" (1 earning Disabilities Assocui- 
tUMi o\ C anada); '.Adult Leariieis and 1 earning Disabilities Wh.it l)(^ We Know?** 
(.loh.mne .lasnnni: "lo I .ibel i>r Not To Label*' (P.itricia Ilatti; "Diagnosing and ^ 
leaching Adults v\ith I earning Disabilmes** { Kicki f ioldsieini. "Piogi.nnming with 
Aduhs Who Have Leaimiig Disabilities** (I icd \ Ucekie). a re \ lew ol ••.\dult Lilei.icN 
Resource M.ucnals**: 1 carruM' ■\ctiun (itoiip oi ( aiiada Mission Statement anil * A 
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National Literacy Strategy for OiJer Canadians'* (Andrew Aitkins). Number 4 contains 
**Organizing Adult Literacy and Basic Education in Canada: An Update* ^John 
Macdonald): '^Response to Organizing Adult Literacy and Basic Education in Canada'' 
(Ann Slater); "Women and Literacy Research: Contradictions and Context" (Betty- 
Ann Lloyd); ^'Helping Kids Learn: Family i-iteracy in Arviat, Northwest Tcrrilories" 
(Martha Main); "The Lcame'- Action Group of Canada ' (Alan Kobe); and a review of 
*The Land that We Dream of: A Participatory Study of Community Based Literacy/' 

Livingston. Carol, and Nancy Taylor, "Networking as Community — The Nature of 
CuiTicuium: Whole Language," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association (San Francisco, CA, Apr 20-24, 1992), 
I ED 348 649] 

Considers the status and potential of researcher/practitioner collaboration toward 
higher literacy through a reslruriured curriculum based on the Whole Language 
philosophy. Specifically, it examines the status, contribution, and potential of the 
dialogue in a Whole Language topical session on the School Renewal Network, an 
electronic networking community of researchers and practitioners. Four sections 
correspond to the following four focus questions: ( I ) What has happened thus far 
regarding Whole Language? (2) How has thinking and practice about reading and 
language instruction for students changed? What has been the effect on your col- 
leagues and school? (3) What has been the effect on you, your school, and your 
colleagues in regard to Whole Language and participation in the network's interactive 
community? and (4) How can the network help you/your colleagues to improve 
literacy instruction and experience for students? In this regard, how could the research/ 
practitioner community be strengthened? The first section presents descriptions of the 
six schools in the Whole Language group and a discussion of the development and 
current status of Whole I-anguage in those schools to date. The second section 
describes in more detail the individual and institutional changes in each school. The 
third section describes the content of the papers distributed through ih ; network and 
the nature of the participant interaction during a 2-day meeting. This section also 
presents testimony of the network's impact on he Whole Language group participants, 
their colleagues, and their schools. The fourth section integrates the major recommen- 
dations for research drawn up at the meeting with a brief review of the extant research 
literature on Whole Language organized around three major issues: a justification, 
documentation, and balance. A number of questions are then provided concerning 
dc\ eiopment and change as they pertain to Whole Language. 

I.ooby, Theresa N., and James S. Turner, James S., "Improved Reading Achievement ol' 
Sixth Grade Students When L'sing a Whole Language Approach in Conjunction with a 
Basal Reading Program." (1987): 22 pp. |HD 290 124] 

Investigates whether basal reading instruction combined with Whole Language 
development instructitm would help a group of sixth graders improve in reading skills 
as measured by the Metropolitan Reading Test. Subjects, 82 students from a metropoli- 
tan area in the Southwest, were given pretests and postiests which measured perfor- 
mance in word recognition and comprehension. Results indicated that word recogni- 
tion was increased and comprehension growth was affected when language develop- 
ment was included in the reading program. The groups receiving language develop- 
ment showed higher gains in word recognition and comprehension, landings also 
indicated that gender and ethnic backgrountl \^ere not contributing variables. Findings 
suggest that the iLMiguage development approach was effccti\e in impnninj: reading 
.iclncvcmcni. 
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Lopez, Eileen B., ^'Dialogue Journal W iting in Kindergarten and First Grade Classrooms." 
{moy 63 pp. [ED 324 115] 

An assistant principal for elementary instruction implemented a 1 0-week orac, cum 
interv'ention designed to use teacher in-serv ice sessions to encourage the provision of 
daily opportunities for journal writing to kindergartners and first graders. In-service 
sessions offered: ( 1 ) an overview of highlights of related research; (2) approaches to 
the evaluation of siuuent writing samples; (3) discussion of writing sample collection 
and evaluation; and (4) discussion of student progress in writing. Parents of participat- 
ing students were invited to attend an evening orientation session in the week of the 
second in-service session. Included in the orientation were suggestions about activities 
parents could use at home to reinforce and support Whole Language instruction 
Practicum effectiveness was assessed through classroom observations, reviews v)f 
student journals, comparison of students' pre- and post-samples, and a parent survey. 
Data indicated that students were provided with daily journal writing oportunities and 
that teachers wrote responses twice weekly. Students showed significant gains in 
developmental writing levels. Parental reactions to students' journal writing and 
invented spellings were positive. Related materials, such as surveys used and graphic 
analyses of pre- and post-iniervontion writing samples, are appended. 
Lore. Rosemary, and Ed Chamberlain, ^'Language Development Component Compensaton* 
Language Experiences and Reading Program 1989-90. Final Evaluation Report." 
(1990):^ 28 pp. [ED 328 882] 

Intended lo improve language and reading skills of selected underachieving students, 
the 1989-90 Compensatory Language Experiences and Reading Program (CLEAR) of 
the Columbus, Ohio, public schools served 5.135 pupils in grades 1-8. Implementation 
of the program was accomplished through daily instructional activities to strengthen 
and extend regular classroom instruction without pursuing the basic reading textbooks. 
Instructional techniques and use of materials based on Whole Language principles, 
skill-centered objectives, and computer assisted instruction were applied to fit 
individual needs. Three different reading treatments were evaluated; regular. Whole 
Language, and computer assisted instruct-on. The program was evaluated through 
adminis'tration of the Comprehensive Tests of B. j Skills as pretest and posttest. 
Results indicated that: ( 1 ) 57.79^ of the 2,755 pupils in the overall sample gained more 
than 3.0 normal curve equivalent (NCE) points in the total reading category and there 
was an average gain of 5.6 normal curve equivalent points across grades and treatment 
groups: (2) 64.70^ of the pupils in the overall sample 2,533 students for the reading/ 
oral comprehension category gained at least 3.0 NCE and the average gain was 7.2 
NCE across grades and treatment groups: (3) 72.87f of the students were promoted or 
passed iheir target courses: and (4) 809r of the students in the Whole Language 
program reached an appropriate text reading level for promotion to the next grade. The 
program will be totally restructured during the 1990-91 school year, 

Loucks-Horsley, Susan, ed., 'The Reading-Writing Connection: A Whole Language 

Approach. An Annotated Resource List. Linking R&D to Practice Series No. 9603." 
(1988): 9 pp. lED 296,^081 

The 31 references cited in this resource list from 1980 to 1987, intended for research- 
ers, curriculum developers, and ieaclu:rs. were selected to help make sense of the 
reading-writing connection and to help answer three questions: { 1 ) What is the Whole 
Language approach? (2) Why should I teach reading and writing together? and (3) 
How can I teach reading and writing together? 
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Lovitt. Zclcnc. ''Rethinking Mv Roots as a Teacher/' EducatUmal Leadership -^7/6 (Mar 
1^90): 43-46. |FJ 405^36] 

If Whole [-anguage classes are to be student-centered and teacher responsive, teachers 
imisi relinquish several commonly held assumptions regarding student pertorniancc 
levels and abilities, testing practices, lesson planning, and classroom control. In the 
process, they will gain the Ircedtini to achieve tlieirown potential and enhance their 
students* potenlinl. 

Love. David W., and others, "Whole Language tor At-Risk Readers," Ptrvcmiitii School 
rciilmc J7/\ (fall Wl): 14-18 \IU 457 52^)\ 

Idenlines the student at risk in reading, defines Whole Language philosophy, and gives 
examples oC Whole Language instructional strategies that address the needs of the at- 
risk reader. These strategies include teacher nmdeling i)f reading and writing, student 
choice of reading materials, providing time to read, and developing thematic units. 

Luckhart. Anne F.. "Improv ing Congrueney of Res^jurces/ Activities/ Assessment in 
hitermediate-Level Language Arts Programs with Current Kncnvlcdge of Literacy 
Development." (Nora University. 147 pp. |HD 322 .S()S| 

This practicum was designed to improve the congrueney of resources. acli\ ities. and 
assessment strategies in intermediate-level language arts programs with a holistic 
process-oriented perspective on literacy development. Taking place in a large public 
elementary sehool in Vancouver. Canada, the practicum* s goals v\ere: ( 1 ) to implemenl 
'literature-based" programs in se\eral classes; (2) to nurture lifelong reading habits by 
improving students* attitudes lovvartl reading and increasmg the number of hooks read; 
and (3) to foster among teachers a commitment to a holistic approach to literacy 
development and to inslructicMial practices eongruent with this perspective. Literature- 
based language arts programs were implemented, emphasizing student choice of texts; 
more varied and creative personal responses to literature; a broader range of assess- 
ment practices including poil<olios. response journals, self-evakiatitins. and individual 
development prolHes; integration with other subject areas; liaison with the librarv and 
librarian; parent educaticMi; and enrichment activ ities using a variety of media. The 
following activities were conducted; class newsletters were sent home, implementation 
of a dail\ Home-School Book in vshieh students shared their school activ ities and 
experiences: creaMon of bull elm board displays to advertise the holisiie appnnich to 
literacy development; provisit^i of a literature review to scIuh)! staff; presentations to 
parents and teachers on program organi/.ati(Mi and instruclitmal practices; and develop- 
ment and administration of the evaluation c(Miiponents of the practicum. Results were 
positive from students, teachers. ;md parents. 

Luke. Allan. **Curriculuni Theorizing and Research as 'Reading Practice*: An Australian 
Perspective;* paper presented M the Annual Meeting of the American 1- ducat ional 
Research Association (San Francisco. CA. Mar 1989). |H[) 307 585) 

Whole Language appnviehes tt^ the teaching of reading and writing have received 
broad suppc^rt by United States advocates of "ci itieal pedagogy.** This paper outlines a 
case study of the Australian implemenlatitMi (W' Whole Language inscrviee courses for 
the leaching of literacy in elementary scIkh^N. Drawing from post-structuralist theory 
and critical linguistics, it iikhIcN a discourse analytic approach to curriculum research. 
Ai gucs that a critical analysis of curriculum pn^jecls depends ou a "situated reading** 
of c\ianl relationships between the stale >ind schooling. 

Macginitic. Walter IF. ''Reading Instruction: Plus <^a Change...."* iJucaHona/ [.mdcrshi/f 
-/A'/fwMar 1991 ); 55-58. |i:.I 422 857] 

Unless cducat(^rs can learn liom past extremes, the current emphasis on hieraturc and 
Whole Language instiuctitm niav uiuierniine phonics and other necessarv principles. 
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Fonunalcly, a reborn emphasis on writing will assist tiio development ofaecuraie 
deeoding and stress the phonemic slructure of language. Educators must embrace 
"best" trends and jettison excesses. 

MacGowan-GilhooK . Adele. **FIuenc\ before Correctness: A Whole Language Experiment 
in College ESL.'* CoIIcmc ESL U\ (Mar 1991): 37-47. |EJ 432 9551 ^ 
Describes a college English-as-a-Sccond-Languagc curriculum model based on a 
\V|]ole Language approach that is prcscnicd to stimulate others to review and rc\ise 
their own cuiriculum. 

MacGowan-Gilhools . Adele, "Fluency First: Revt.-rsing the Traditional ESL Sequence," 
Journal of Bas'u- \Vritin}i JOI\ (spr 1991 }: 73-87, |FJ 425 335| 
Describes an ESL department's Whole Language approacii to writing and reading, 
replacing its traditional grammar-based ESL instructional sequence. Reports the 
positive quantitative and qualitative results of the first three years of using the new 
approach. 

Malicky. Grace V.. "Myths and Assumptions of Lilcrac> Education," AZ/jtWa Joumul of 
Eciiaatiomil Research 37/4 (Dec 1991 ): 333-47. |EJ 438 2931 

Critiques two overstatements about literacy: the illiteracy problem is much worse than 
many people think, and it is getting worse: and literacy dcsclopmcnt is both the cause 
and the solution to many social problems and will lead to economic development. 
Explores issucN in literacy education such as skills versus processes, slandaalizcd 
testing, learning disabilities, and the Whole Language approach. 

Malicky. Grace, and Charles N<irmari. "Whole Language; Applications to Special Educa- 
tion.** Cwuuiian Jounuil of hiiilish Umi^uciiic Am ///3 (1988): 19-25, |EJ 385 179] 
Examines three children in lemedial contexts to show how Whole Language principles 
can be used to guide diagnosis and instruction for special needs children. Notes that 
remedial programs should embed instruction in meaningful events in the students* 
li\es. rather than Ibcusing on component parts in reading and writing. 

Malicky. Grace, and Charles A. Norman. "The Reading Concepts and Strategics of Adult 
>^omc^i}crs:\/onnuilofReaiIini>3m iDcc 1989): 198-202. |EJ 402 1331 
Explores the nature of illiteracy lor adults who ha\e mnde no or minimal progress in 
learning to read or write. Finds further support for using the Whole Language approach 
and the language experience approach for adult beginning readers, 

Mallak. Joan E.. "A Comparison of the Whole Language Philosophs of Instruction w ith the 
Basal Reading Program. Grades K-2.** 59 pp. (V)9''l ). |ED 332 1611 
Reviews the practices and purposes of the new ba.sal reading sericscs and the Whole 
Language philosophy. Explores the possibility of a comprehensi\ e adoption of either 
program or a combination of both. Indicates the desirability of using the Whole 
Language philosophy and shaping a classroom that is real, natural, and functional. 
Recommendations focus on the importance of the teacher*s incoiporating the ncccssar\ 
skills and sound/symbols within the literature Icssnn. 

Maniho. Marjoric. ami Susan Whcatley. "C*urriculum Design: Wlu^lc Language through 
Music and Art.** (1992): SO pp. [FD 351 2631 

Reports a project that in\ol\e(l the development of an integrated art and music 
cuiTiculum model for elementary giades. In this discussion, an example of one 
integrated unit is described for each t^f grades one through six. The euniculum units 
arc centeied around litcrars or musical themes that incorporate a Nariety of niterdisci- 
plinars experiences. The themes for c«ich grade that were chosen for the pilot project 
were: ("trade I. frains; (uadc 2. African animal tales: (irade 3. Native American 
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cultures: Grade 4. Venice in Iialy; Grade 5, The Far East; and Grade 6, American folk 
genres. The students involved in the project seemed to learn a great deal from their 
experiences through the integrated units. 

Manning, Gary, and others, "Reading and Writing in the Middle Grades: A Whole 
Language View." ( 1990): 66 pp. [ED 314 73^ 1 

Opines that reading and writing in school should be natural and enjoyable for children, 
and its ideas are based on the Piagetian theory that knowledge is constructed by each 
individual and the psycholinguistic view that learning takes place best when viewed as 
holistic and when instructional materials for children are authentic and purposeful. 
Describes the constructive nature of children's thinking, reading, and writing, and the 
natural development of these processes. Chapter 1 discusses a model of literacy 
learning and the role of teachers in creating sound literacy programs for their pupils. 
Chapters 2 and 3 present instructional ideas that suppon the literacy development of 
middle grade students. Chapter two centers on developing readers: some of the topics 
covered include reading aloud, literature sets, reading conferences, book talks, strategy 
lessons, and reading journals and logs. Chapter 3 focuses on developing writers and 
discusses various aspects of the writing workshop, writing outside the workshop, and 
assessment of writing — only those ideas which are consistent with a Whole Language 
viev/ of literacy development have been included. Chapter 4 comments on specific 
questions about the Whole L.anguage approach to rending and writing. 

Manning, Gary, and Maryann Manning, eds., "Whole Language: Beliefs and Practices, K- 
8. Aspects of Learning Series." (1989): 243 pp. [ED 309 387) 

Includes the ideas of many of the leading authorities on Whole Language and contains 
chapters on the meaning of Whole Language, the skills movement, reading and writing 
development, and teacher autonomy. Contents: "Whole Language: What's New?" 
(Bess Altwerger and others): "Language Arts Basics: Advocacy vs. Research" (Peter 
Hasselriis and Dorothy J. Watson): "Examining Instructional Assumptions: The Child 
as Informant'* (Jerome C. Harste and Carolyn L. Burke): "Demonstrations, Engage- 
ment and Sensitivity: The Choice between People and Programs" (Frank Smith): 
"'Burn It at the Casket': Research, Reading Instruction, and Children's Learning of the 
First R" (Anne M. Bussis): "Early Phonics Instruction: Its Effect on Literacy Develop- 
ment" (Maryann Manning and others): "Reading Comprehension: From Cardboard 
Keys to Meaningful Text" (Barbara A. Lewis): "When Was 1864? Reading Compre- 
hension — Making It Work" (Maryann Manning and others): "Authentic Language Arts 
Activities and the Construction of Knowledge" (Mar>'ann Manning and others): "Early 
Spelling Development: What We Know and What We Do" (Gary Manning and 
Maryann Manning): "Social Interaction and Invented Spelling" (Constance Kamii and 
Marie Randa/./.o): "Kid Watching: An Alternative to Testing" (Yetta M. Goodman): 
"Literature as the Content of Reading" (Charlotte S. Huck): "Shared Book Experience: 
Teaching Reading Using Favorite Books" (Don Holdaway): "One-On-One Reading" 
(Roberta Long and others); "Fifth Graders Respond to a Changed Reading Program" 
(Cora Lee Five): "All Children Can Write" (Donald H. Graves): "Is That Writing— Or 
Are Those Marks Just a Figment of Your Curriculum?" (Carole Edelsky and Karen 
Smith): "Write? Isn't This Reading Class?" (Marie Dionisio): "Dialogue Journals: A 
Tool for ESL Teaching" (David L, Wallace): "The Author's Chair" (Don Graves and 
Jane Hansen): "Beyond Basal Readers: Taking Charge of Your Own Teaching" 
(Kenneth S. Goodman): "Restoring Power to Teachers: The Impact of 'Whole 
Language'" (Sharon J. Rich): "A Reflection on Re Recti ve Practice in Teaching 
Reading and Writing" (Bernice J. Wolfson): "In the Process of Becoming Process 
Teachers" (Gar\ Manning and others). 
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Manning, Maryann Murphy, and others, "Reading and Writing in the Primar\' Grades, 
Analysis and Action Series." ( 1987): 82 pp. [ED 306 358] 

Argues that reading and writing in school should be natural and enjoyable for children, 
this book is based on the Piagetian theory that knowledge is constructed by each 
individual and the psycholinguistic view that learning takes place best when viewed as 
holistic and when instructional materials for children are authentic and purposeful. The 
book describes the constructive nature of children's thinking, reading, and writing, and 
the natural development of these processes. Chapter 1 discusses a model of literacy 
learning and the role of teachers in creating sound literacy programs for their pupils. 
Chapters 2 and 3 present instructional practices, consistent with the Whole Language 
approach, that support natural literacy development of young children. The last chapter 
presents final comments. 
Manninii, Maryann, and others, "Writing Development of Inner City Primary Students: 
Comparative Hffects of a Whole Language and a Skills-Oriented Program," 37 pp. 
(1990). 1ED 336 7451 

Compares the writing development and ideas about writing of students in a Whole 
Language program with students in a skills-oriented program from the time they 
entered kindergarten to the end of the second grade. Subjects were 22 inner-city 
students who completed second grade out of an original kindergarten cohort of 50 
minority students who had been randomly divided into a Whole Language group and a 
skills-oriented group. Subjects were interviewed regarding their views about writing at 
the end of each year, had their spelling ability assessed at the end of first and second 
grade, and had their writing assessed in a variety of ways throughout the 3-year period. 
Results indicated that students in the Whole Language group did the following: (I) 
were better writers; (2) viewed themselves as writers of real texls and had confidence 
in themselves as writers; (3) outperfonned the skills-oriented students on measures of 
spelling achievement. Findings suggest that Whole Language should be considered as 
an alternative to skills-oriented instruction in inner-city schools. |See ED 324 642 for a 
similar report] 

Manning, Maryann. and others, "Effects of a Whole Language and a Skill-Oriented 
Program on the Literacy Development of Inner City Primary Children," paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Mid-South Educational Research Association 
(New Orieans, LA, Nov 8-10. 1989), [ED 324 642] 

This study compared the effects of Whole Language practices with the effects of a 
skills-oriented program on the reading achievement of a group of children from an 
inner-city, low socioeconomic school from the time they entered kindergarten to the 
end of second grade. Subjects were 22 children, all of a minority race, randomly placed 
in one of the two groups. Assessments were made at the end of each school year ol 
children's ideas about reading, their reading behaviors, and their reading achievements. 
Results showed that by the end of second grade, children in the Whole Language group 
were better readers than those in the skills-oriented group in all areas, 

Maquire, Mary H., "Understanding and Implementing a Whole-Language Program in 
Quebec," Elcnictiuny SchoolJournal 9011 (Nov 1989): 143-59. jEJ 404 2641 
Describes the development and implementation of a Whole Language program in 
Quebec, a unilingual French province. Focuses on the meaning of educational change 
at various levels of Quebec's educational system. Presents perspectives and competing 
ideologies on Whole Language. 

Marek, A., and others, *'A Kid-Watching Guide: Flvaluation for Whole Language Class- 
rooms. Program in Language and Literacy Occasional Paper No. 9." (I9S4): 54 pp. 
IHD 277 9781 
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Divided inio four scciions, this monograph focuses on elTeciise evaluaiion in ihc 
Whole Language classroom. The first section discusses the Whole Language philoso- 
phy and classroom, and lists the beliefs that proponents of this approach hold about 
Whole Language teaching and teachers, language, and language learners. The second 
section addresses evaluation concepts centering on observation and interaction with 
students as they are engaged in the functional use of language, and emphasizes that 
student growth in a Whole Language classroom must be evaluated in a context 
sensitive to ( I ) opportunities for fiexibility of language use. (2) students* values and 
altitudes about language, and (3) students' knowledge about language. In addition, 
three essential focuses of the evaluation process are described: observation of the 
students, interaction with students in using language, and analysis of students' 
products. The third section contains e\ al nation questions based on these emphases, 
vvhilc the final section provides supplemental evaluation tools for Whole Language 
teachers. These tools arc organized around areas iclating to specific language uses, 
such as oral language experiences, bookhandling. print awareness, and reading and 
writing experiences. 

Marley, Bernard M.. and Linda G. Marlcy. "Big Foot to the Rescue or Story Starters: A 
Component of Whole I .anguagc.** paper presented at the Annual Conference of ihc 
Indiana State Council on Reading (Indianapolis. IN, Mar 29-.^ 1. 1990). |ED .'^21 295] 
The creative writing process. like any writing process, begins with a prewriting 
activity. Story starters are one such activity which teachers can use to begin the 
creative writing process with their students. For example, large cartoon- like characters 
made on an opaque projector can be used to initiate discussion. The second step 
requires a drafting of ideas into story form. Thirdly, the youngsters use their peers in 
revising their stories. The writer is responsible for responding to the criticism and for 
making the essential corrections. Next, students rewrite their stories and proofread. 
They arc encouraged to use a dictionary or get help from a peer. Noise le\ els may be 
louder than usual, but learning is taking place. Once all corrections have been made, 
the publishing process begins. Given paper with an outline of the cartoon-like 
character on it, students write the final copy within the drawn characicr. They illustrate 
the paper and make covers for their books. Completed books arc shared with the class. 

Martin. Rodney D.. **Kiiipowering Teachers to Break the Basal Habit." paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association (36th, Las Vegas. NV. 
May 6-10. 1991). |ED 334 568 1 

Certain events between the late sixties and the eighties were major intlucnccs in 
empowering Australian reading teachers to break the basal habit. During the late 
sixties a growing number of elementary classroom teachers and principals were 
showing an interest in classroom practices that focused on children's individual 
progression. During the early seventies, a number of "alternative education" or **non- 
graded" schools emerged, and teacher training institutions began to adapt courses to 
rellcct contemporary trends. During the mid-seventies schools became progressively 
more literature-based, and made use of new books such as Don Holdaway's "Core 
Library." During the late seventies, curriculum evaluation became the responsibility of 
the school. In addition, the value of standardized tests was becoming widely ques- 
tioned. Finally, during the eighties, a study of a New Zealand tcocher training s\stem 
resulted in the development and im|)lementation of the Farly Literacy Inservicc 
Course. By the mid-to-late eighties, individual publishers could no longer market basal 
readers: evaluation became increasingly dependent c^i the teacher's cM-kscrsations. 
lecoids. and samples of work: and publishers, teachers, and academics began to 
collaborate to de\elo|) a broad range of valid materials \'or the classroiun. Simiic 
reasons win teachers were so willing to break awa\ Ikmii dependence on basal texts 
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incUidc the onipowcrnicnl of touchers through (ho political acceptance oF allcmalives. 
training, a grass roots movciiioiil. ami cooperative effort, 

Martin. Beverly A.. "Coiiiiiioii Threads: A Whole Language Text \\)r hiteruicdiatc fiSL 
Readers. HSl.: Reading In a .Skills Curriculum. Northampton Community Coll.. 
Bethlehem, PA. Adult Literacy Div. ' (1990): 124 pp. lED .^27 0721 
Designed for adult students of Lnglish as a Sect Mid Language who are reading at 
approximately an intermediate lc\ el. Ten chapters address a variety of topics relating 
to daily life in the United States, including: travel and transportation: the nuclear and 
extended family: holiday traditions and customs: the education system: ct)llege life: the 
workplace and its rules and expectations: life changes and adjustments: moving io a 
new communitN: wedding customs, traditions, and etiquette: buying on credit: 
compromise: making major purchases: health aiul hospital care: child care alternatives: 
and working parent concerns. The following essential language. ct)gnili\e, aiul life 
skill areas are targeted in each chapter: schema de\ek)pmeni: \ocabulary enrichment; 
word study skills: constructing meaning; melacomprehension: language enrichment: 
and life skills. Chapters contain two readings and include, for each, pre-reading 
activities and exercises, a preview of the reading, the passage, comprehension 
questions, and additional exercises and acli\'ilies. 

Mason. Jana M.. cd.. "Reading and Vi'riting Connections. " (Chanipagnc-L rbana. Illinois: 
University of Illinois. I9S9): .^10 pp. II^D .^OS 471 1 

Rellects the value of demonstrating connections between reading instruction and 
writing antl shows practitioners that writing can be blended with reading instruction 
and how w riting acti\ities can be used not just to augment reading hut also to establish 
and bolster emergent reading. Contents: ( 1 ) "Speech to Writing: Children's Clrowth in 
Writing Potential** (Martha L. King): (2) *'I*ornis of Writing and Rereading from 
Writing: A Preliminary Report** (lUi/abeth Sul/by and others); (3) "Movement into 
W\)rd Reading and Spelling: How Spelling C*ontribules to Reading** (Linnea C. Hhri): 
(4) "Connections in Learning to Write ami Read: A Study of Children*s DeveUipment 
through Kindergarten antl I-irst Clrade" (Lee Dohson); (5) "Reading and Writing 
Attempt-; by Kindergartners after Book Reading by Teachers" (,Iana M. Mason and 
others): (O) "Reading and Writing Development in Wh<ile Language Kindergartens" 
(.loRcth Alleii and others); (7) "Writing and Reading : The Transactional rheory** 
(Louise M. Rosetiblatt); (S) "C*onnecting Writing: f-ostcring l!mergent Literacy in 
Kindergarten Children** (William H. Tcale and Miriam CJ. Martine/): (9) "Research to 
Practice: Integrating Reading and Writing iti a Kindergarten C*urriculum*' (Alice J. 
Kawakami-Arakaki and others); (10) "Preschool Children*s Reading and Writing 
Awareness** (Janice Stewart and Jana M. Mason); (11) "Success of At-Risk Children in 
a Program that Combines Writing and Reading** (Gay Sn Pinnell): and ( 12) "Acquisi- 
tion of l:xp(^siti)ry Writing Skills** (Tally H. Raphael and others), 

Mather. Nancy. "Whole Language Reading Instruction for Students with Learning 

Disabilities: C*aught in the (*ross Pi re,** Lea mini: Disdhiliiics Rcscdich (iml Pnnticc 7/ 
2(1992): S7-9.s/|P:j 443 0221 

Reviews the history of Whole Language \cisus code-emphasis approaches to reading 
instruction. The paper concludes that students with severe learning disabilities ma> 
learn to read in a Whole Langaage. mainstream classroom, if provided w ith supple- 
mental instiuclion. a variety of instnictional techniques, and appn^priate intensity and 
duration of services. 

Matthews. Marian K.. "(lifted Students and Whole Language. A Deseiiptive Study (>1 I our 
Classrooms.** paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American F.ducational 
Research Associatuui (San l iancisco, CA. Apr 20-24. 1992). |I-D 3M XVII 
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Looks al ihe provision of diffcrcnlialcd language-arls insiruciion tbrgiflcd siudenls by 
means of Whole Language insiruciion approaclies in regular classes. Two classrooms 
in each of iwo eleiiienlary schools were idenlitled as exemplary Whole Language 
classrooms and each conlained several studenls identified for school gified programs. 
One cUissrooni in each of grades L 2, 4, and 5 was represented. Participant observation 
was conducted al least once per week for approximately a semester. Additionally, 
interviews with the classroom teachers, the principals, the reading/language arts 
coordinators, the teachers of the gifted, and the targeted students were conducted. The 
benefits of the Whole Language approach for these students were analyzed in terms of: 
student choice of reading materials, responses to reading, and writing projects: use of 
time; social interaction; and appropriate leaching. Analysis indicated: all teachers and 
classrooms provided examples of some exemplary practices but none provided all 
those components advocated by either Whole Language experts or educators of the 
gifted; the classroom that provided the most exemplary Whole Language practices also 
provided the most differentiation of learning experiences for gifted students; and both 
studenls and teachers had difficulty articulating what appropriate challenges and 
differentiated language experience meant to them. It is concluded that, although Whole 
Language instruction is a positive approach, it does not preclude the need for differen- 
tiated gifted programming. 

Mazely-Allel, Marianne, "Holistic Language al ihc High School Level," Contemporary 
Education 62/2 (win 1991): 1 20-2*1 |EJ 447 942^ 

Holistic teaching in secondary school English helps avoid subject iiuUter isolation and 
fragmentation. It involves exposing students to forthcoming information, covering 
subject matter, and following up on information presented. It engages the whole 
student, creating effective communicators who think critically and comprehend written 
and spoken messages. 

McCarthy. William G., ed.. and others, "Whole Language Learning for Elementary School 
Teachers, Children, and Parents," (1989): 69 pp. |ED 320 103] 
Designed to disseminate theoretical ideas and practical strategies concerning Whole 
Language so that learning for children and practice for teaching may be enlightened 
and improved. Contents: "Whole Language Learning" (William McCarthy and Alicia 
Sutton); "Planning the Program and Organizing the Classroom" (Marilyn Brunimett 
and others); "Whole Language Learning through Theme Buikling: Self Concept 
Enhancement and Building of Self Esteem" (Caroline Cass); "Motivating the Emerg- 
ing Writer" (Deborah Flurkey); "Music and Language, Partners in Communication" 
(Jane Conner and William McCarthy); "The Highlighting of Context as a Power! ul 
Strategy for Beginning Readers and Beginning Teachers" (Sharon Andrews and Carol 
Turner); "Reading and Publishing Books" (Marilyn Brummett); "The Writing and 
Reading Connection in the Intermediate Classroom" (Patricia Gannon Smith); and 
"Evaluation and Record Keeping in Primary and Intermediate Grades" (Deborah 
Flurkey and Patricia Gannon Smit!i). 

•McCarty, Teresa L., "Language, Literacy, and the Image of the Child in American Indian 
Classrooms," iMni^iuiKi' Arts 70/3 (Mar 1993): 182-92. |FJ 459 198] 
Describes how educators at one Navajo community school are transforming assump- 
tions about schooling for indigenous groups from a deficit model to one that views 
bilingualism, biculturalism, and multiculturalism as assets to be tupped. Bases the 
tliscussion on a U)ng term ethnographic study of the changes bnmght about through (he 
implementation of bilingual Wh(>le Language pedag(>gy. 
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McCasIin, Mary M., "Whole Language: Theory, hisiruelion, nnd Fulure I mpl em en tat ion," 
FJcmenkity School Journal ^011 (Nov 19<S9): 223-29, (FJ 4(U 269] 
Coniinenls on three areas of general concern in the Whole Language movement: 
developmental theoretical underpinnings; ''do's and don'ts" of Whole Language 
instruction; and the fulure implementation of Whole Language teaching and learning. 

McCloskey, Mary Lou, ed., "Tuni-On Units: English as a Second Language Content Area 
Curriculum in Math. Science, and Computer Science for Grades ( 1992): 171 pp. 
lED.W 0901 

Thematic units, the basis of organization for this guide, work in many \s ays toward the 
dual goals of language and content area instruction. The them it ie units presented here 
address topics of high interest to limited English-proficient (LEP) students, including 
robots; using a computer data base; activities with plants; building terrariums; 
architecture; and cooking. In order to pro vi tic LF2P students with an active role in the 
learning process, the units incorporate many opportunities for them to play games, 
participate in movement activities, enter into role playing, create art works and 
constructions, cook and manipulate materials. To bridge the gap between the class- 
room and the real world, the units incoiporatc Held trips and other activities that 
provide LFLP students with motivational experiences to facilitate their learning of the 
new culture as well as the new language. To help LEP students toward full literacy, the 
units use a Whole Language approach, including many experiences with rich literature, 
and opportunities to develop writing skills. In addition, the units arc planned to 
incorporate the language, math, and science objccti\cs of the Georgia Basic Cuiricu- 
lum. Each of the units in the guide includes an introductory statement of purpose, 
learning objectives, key concepts, a brief outline of activities, grade levels for which 
the unit is intended, and a list of suggested resources. Each unit addresses a range of 
several grade levels. Georgia Basic Curriculum objectives for each acii\ ity arc 
displayed on a grid. Each activity includes recommended grouping and teacher role, a 
list of materials needed, detailed procedures, suggestions for evaluation, and possible 
extensions of the acii\ ity. 

McCoy, Linda Jones, and Victoria Hanmictt. "Predictable Rooks in a Middle School Class 
Writing Program," Rcudm^^ Horizons .?2/3 (Feb 1992): 2.30-34. |FJ 439 1821 
Describes Whole Language activities (including using predictable books and rewriting 
of literary and poetic patterns) used for teaching reading and writing in a Kansas 
middle school. 

McCoy, Linda Jones, "Integrating Predictable Book Techniques with Basal Reader 
Instruction" Kansas, 1993. |CS 01 1 294] 

Noting that teachers have expressed a need for more information on how they can 
incorporate Whole Language into their classroc.ms, describe, ways of combining 
Whole Language tcchnicjucs in a program that continues to use the basal reader. Offers 
a brief view of the basic steps often used to incorporate predictabic books into a basal 
program. Describes a year-long project in which a college reading- methods instructor 
\oluntecrcd to teach (using predictable books and basals) on a daily basis with a group 
of LS Hrst-gratlcrs. Presents sample lessons (emphasizing lluent reading, writing, and 
other language skills) written by graduate students ol the college reading-methods 
teacher. Presents two teaching plans — c^nc to use when the basal reader is the major 
mcth(^d of instruction antl the other to use when the basal is used as a supplemental 
book. Concludes that ob*^er\alional data m the classrot>m suppt^rted the combination of 
pretiiclable books and the basal reader approaches to reaihng instruct nm. 
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McCracken. Robert A., anti Marlcnc J. McCrackon. Marlonc J., "Stories. Songs, and 
Poetry to Teach Reading and Writing: Literacy through Language." ( 1986): \51 pp. 
iED 276 9871 

Focusing on the development of literacy, this book discusses the teaching of reading 
and writing through stories, songs, and poetry. It In argued that, to develop literacy, 
teachers must know what to teach, how to teach efficiently, and how lo assign practices 
througli which children learn. The book is organized into three general parts. The first 
two chapters provide a statement of beliefs about literacy as natural learning and about 
reading readiness. Chapters 3 and 4 describe the re.iding process as apprehension and 
prediction and discuss ways to begin the teaching of reading. Chapter 5 centers on 
phonics as a skill to be learned through spelling and writing and applied in reading. 
The ideas expressed in this chapter are considered a fundamental part of teaching 
children about language and print. Chapters 6 through 9 address beginning writing and 
rele\ant research. The final chapter addresses the role t)f parents and nonteachers in 
reading instruction. 

McDerniott. Peter, and Julia Rtnhenberg. "The Role of Literature and Writing in Social 
Studies Methods Texts: A Case for Change in Teacher Education." paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the New England Education Research Organization (Ports- 
mouth. NH. Apr 1991 ). |ED .^"^7 .W)| 

Eive cuiTcnt social -studies methods textbooks were examined to determine how- 
writing and literature are presented to prospective teachers. The results of the examina- 
tion show that only one of the methods textbooks offered a positive and informative 
explanation of how literature can be used to learn the social studies. Three of the 
textbooks were viewed as recognizing the importance of writing, although only two 
offered sufficient information and examples of how it might actually be used for 
learning. The conventional approach to teaching social studies offered by cunent 
mcthcxis textbooks peqietuates a textbook oriented teaching that does not sersc the 
purpc^scs of social studies in these changing times. 

McKachern. William Ross. "Supporting Emergent ljterac\ among Young American 
Indian Students." (1990): pp. |ED 319 581 1 

Links the development of listening comprehension t(j the emerging reading compre-, 
hen si on of young American Indian students, and suggests ways that teachers c '\ use 
locally prc^duced materials to enhance young students* enicrgent literacy. Reading 
comprehension is the kc\ \o literacs. and prior knowledge supports listening and 
reading ccMnprehension. However, most commercial reading materials used in schools 
do not reflect American Indian students* exprience of the world. Since there are man\ 
culturally distinct American Indian groups, producing commercial materials for all 
Indians is not a \iable alternati\e. Studies ha\e shown. howe\er. that culturally 
rcle\ant instructional materials increased listening comprhension among American 
Indian primary students. Such findings indicate the effecti\ eness of teachers* efforts to 
produce instructional materials locally. Such effoils might iinoKe in\ iting communitv 
storytellers int(^ the classrocun and transcribing oral presentaMons for use as reading 
materials, or encouraging children to develop stories based on their own experiences, 
leachers must aUo recognize the linguistic diversity of their students, who mav use 
linglish as first language, scct^nd language, or dialect. Students* linguistic backgrounds 
must be consideied when designing a language-arts program. 

Mc(tcc. Lea M.. and Richard (i. I.omax. "On (*iMnbining Apples and Oranges: A Response 
t<^ Slahl and Millei." AN-r/ru of f.iiiu iKnnuil Rcmuui h rUi/\ (spi M)9()); I.VU4(UI-J 
■\\A 

CntiLizcs Stahl and Millci. who comj^^aicd the cllcclivrncsMit W hok* 1 anjMiagc/ 
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language experience programs versus basal reader approaches, for inisrepreseniing 
concepts related to emergent literacy and inadequately defming Whole Language, the 
lack of equivalence betv/een the two nonbasal approaches, and problems with 
conclusions concerning decoding. 

Mclnerney, John. "Polishing the Whole Act." paper presented at the Annual Indiana 

University Fall Language Arts Conference (Blooniington. IN, Nov 10, 1988). [ED 304 



"Whole Language" is not a set of practices to leach reading; it is a set of beliefs, a 
philosophy about learning which dciives from the notion of keeping learning whole 
and intact rather than fragnienling it into discrete bites. Many kinds of activities can be 
implemented according to Whole Language theory: ( 1 ) having students make up the 
rules for the class which are collected and sent home to parents; (2) having students 
write down one thinu remembeied from the previous day's lesson (but not grading or 
ct)llecting it); (3) using pasted-together sheets of paper for students to write a continu- 
ing story which is shared witli other students; (4) having one student each day write a 
sentence about something interesting to them which is put onto a "class calendar'' and 
also serves as the class handwriting assignment; (5) tape recording trade books and 
studcnt-wriaen stories: (6) having students bring in newspaper clippings of global 
events and posting them on a map of the world; (7) evaluating each student's reading 
indi\ idually by listening to them read; and (8) transferring one student's story onto an 
overhead and having the class edit it. 

Mclntyre. Ellen, and Marianne Davis. "Reading Interactions in a First-Grade Whole 
Language Classroom." Confemporan Issues in Rcadin}^ 6/2 (spr 1991 ): 75-82. [FJ 
431072'] 

Relates a teacher's observations in a Whole Language classroom of first graders 
enabling each other to read. Suggests reading techniques that foster this collaborative 
learning. 

Mclntvrc. i'-llcn. "Yt)ung Children's Reading Strategics as The> Read Self-Selected Books 
in School." hMily Childhood Research Quanerh 5/2 (Jun 1990): 265-77. [FJ 413 8221 
Investigates strategies that beginnmg readers use as they read self-selected texts in the 
reading centers of fu'st-grade Whole Language classrooms. Patterns of reading 
behavior show general movement from a locus on pictures to a focus on print. 
Strategics were recursive, not dcNclopmentalls linear. 

McKcnna. Michael C. and others. "Whole l-anguage: A Research Agenda for the 
Nineties."' fidueotiomil Researcher im (No\ 1990): 3-6. |FJ 422 236] 
Hxamincs the current rift in perspective between Wlu)Ie Language arts and traditional 
language arts instruction by analyzing the basis of each view in research and theory. 
Suggests research de\ elopments that might alle\ iate the present impasse. Describes the 
need for new hypotheses, a variety of designs, improved instrumentation, and 
collaborati\e in\ estigatiiMis. 

McKenna. Michael C. and others. "Whole Language and the Need for Open Inquiry: A 
Rejoinder ti^ E-ldclsky." Ediuational Researcher im (Nov 1990): 12-13. |HJ 422 238] 
Replies to Carole Ldelsky's response [see FiJ 422 237| to the authors' article m the 
schism bcts\een proponents of Whole Language and iradiii(^nal language arts instruc- 
tion. Defends the questions posed by the authors* research agenda, and suggests that 
di\ersc research meihodtj'ogies can be cn)plo\ed in tandem tc> address them. Calls for 
cnllaboratii>n anuMig icscarchcrs. 



McKinsc\. \ .uira. "Intcgraiint! Whole l anguage and OuidotM' Lducation,'\A>//nj<// oi 
OmiUu^r I'.duralinn 2> {\'mV')\y. 19-2:. |FJ'131 79]) 
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Compares the philosophies of Whole Language insiruclion and outdoor educalion. 
BoUi incorporate other subjects in a theme approach, use meaningful materials, are 
student-centered, and are process-oriented. An outline of a teaching unit based on the 
story "Sarah Plain and TalT* integrates Whole Language and outdoor education. 

McMahon, Susan L, ''Book Club Discussions: A Case Study of Five Students Constmcling 
Themes from Literary Texts. Elementary Subjects Center Series No. 72." (1992): 61 
pp. |HD 353 5721 

Investigates the development of theme as five fifth-grade students read children's 
literature, recorded their responses in logs, and discussed their ideas in small, student- 
led peer groups. The live students met together as one group over the coarse of 5 
weeks as they read historical fiction focused on Japan during World War ii. Data 
included student logs, transcripts of their discussions, field notes, and student inter- 
views. Results indicated: ( 1) student thinking about themes presented by texts varied 
overtime: (2) instruction played a key role in the development of response: (3) 
students neetled multiple means through which to express their response and develop- 
ing ideas about theme: and (4) teachers need not dominate studeiU interactions to 
insure they comprehend text and develop a sense of relevant themes. Findings suggest 
that students' ideas, as represented through their logs and discussions, develop as a 
result of increased opportunities to read, write, think about, and discuss the ideas 
presented in texts and that instruction should include such opportunities within reading 
programs. 

McNeilly, Patricia. "Old Teachers Can Learn New Tricks.'' Ohio Raulini* Tcaclwr 24/4 
(sum 1990): 34-38. |FJ 432 6071 

Describes her transition from traditional reatling instruction to a Whole Language 
approach. Discusses journal writing and dranuiti/ation as two effective teaching 
strategies. 

McVitt>. Waller, eti.. and others. "Gelling It Together: Organising the Reading-Writing 
Classroom." (19S6): l.M) pp. (I-D 27S 0431 

Hmphasi/ing the impi)rtance of developing a social classroom climate, this book 
addresses the orgam/ation of ihe reading/writing classroom. Nine sections: ( 1 ) present 
a siatemeni t^f principles basetl on this concept of classroom organization (J. Steinle): 
(2) discuss scheduling ihe school day as an important area of teacher planning (P. 
Sloan ami D. Whitehead): (3) suggest ways of managing classroiiin resources and 
space to create conditions similar to thiise in which children master oral language (H. 
Brown): (4) tiiscuss the theoretical and practical bases for providing personalized 
learning for all children through appropriate grouping techniques (L. Unsworth): (5) 
suggest some desirable outcomes of a teacher's ciinlract with a learner, and outline the 
history of and rationale for contracting (A. Fleet): (6) describe cooperative classroom 
(earning activities that involve peer tutoring (Knox Grammar School staff members): 
(7) address ihc issue of parents as home tutors of lilerature. citing results from recenl 
naturalistic research supporting the notion (M. Kemp): (8) define team teaching, 
describe its benefits, present a nmiiber of case studies, and provide practical guidelines 
for implementing it (NL Mannison): and (9) focus on the use of teacher-made learning 
centers as a means of fostering independent learning while providing stimulating 
Wliolc Language activities (L. I'nsworlh). 

MoWhirtcr. Anna \L. "Whole Language in the Middle School,** RcdJint^ Traclu-r AVi^ 
(Apr 1990): 562-^5. |1-J 408 408] 

Describes Whole Language reading \\t)rksht)ps used in eighth- grade classiooms. Notes 
that workshops consist (^f three components: time to tead. owneiship tlirough sell- 
selection, anil opportunities to respond to the reading through dialogue jtnirnals. 
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Melvin, Mary P., "Boxes. Boulcs. Bags, and Brochures (In the Classroom)." Reading 
Tcadwr 43/4 (Jan 1990): 35 1 -52. [EJ 403 679| 

Uses boxes, boules, bags, brochures, and other print materials to design more interest- 
ing and more effective Whole Language lessons. 

Mersereau. Yvonne, and others. "Dancing on the Edge," Lcmj^iuiiic Arts 66/2 (Feb 1989): 
109-18. [EJ 385 1121 

Describes an alteniative elementary scl ool where teachers work together to offer 
dance as a complement to writing and the study of literature in a Whole Language 
approach. Encourages teachers to add new ideas to their curriculum, to use individual 
talents, and to collaborate with other teachers. 

Meyer, Valerie, and others, "Case Study— Norman: Literate at Age 44," Journal of 
^ Rcaclinii 35/\ (Sep 1991): 38-42. |EJ431 148| 
Describes how three tutors helped an adult progress from being a nonrcader to being a 
competent and enthusiastic reader, using an approach rooted in W^hole -Language 
research and practice. 

Meyerson, Maria J., and John C. Van V actor, "The Reading Theoretical Orientation of 
Teachers Who Instruct Special Needs Students." Rcadini^ Psycholoi^y I3/^ (Jul-Sep 
1992): 201-15. |EJ 448 3971 

Investigates the reading orientation of teachers who instruct students with special 
needs by using the Theoretical Orientation in Reading Profile. Finds that teachers in 
the study were not strongly associated with any one theoretical orientation but tended 
to be eclectic. Finds also that the teachers clustered primarily into twci orientations: 
Whole Language and skills/phonics. 

Mickelson. Norma, and Anne Davies, **A Whole Language Program in the Inierniediale 
Grades; Questions and Answers.^' (1987): 23 pp. |ED 290 \4(^\ 
Focusing on a Whole Language program for the middle grades in Canada's Northwest 
Territories, this interview- transcript consists of responses by Anne Davies, a teacher 
from Yellow Knife, in the Northwest Territories, and currently a doctoral student, to 
questions posed by Norma Mickelson, a professor at the University of Victoria in 
British Columbia. Davies claims that the Whole Language program is still evolving, 
but is already a viable alternative to traditional approaches in intermediate grade 
chissrooms. Davies begins by asserting that s ery few modi locations are necessary to 
use the Whole Language approach with older students, then describes a typical day in 
the classroom, which includes ( 1 ) reading; (2) sharing; (3) journal writing; (4) editing: 
(5) written reactions to reading; (Ci) logic exercises: (7) Whole Language content area 
instruction; and (8) quiet lime. Davies next describes her holistic evaluation methods, 
which are based on observation. Davies' discussion then turns to using microcomput- 
ers in middle grade classrooms, including use of language arts software and interactive 
games. Finally, Davies talks about the role of the Whole Language teacher, interaction 
with administrators, the teaching philosophy, and the atmosphere in Whole Language 
classrooms. 

Midvidy, Nancy, 'Teaching beyond the Basal Program," Rcculini:: Exploration and 
Discover LV\ (fall 1990)! 19-26. [FJ 431 087] 

Provides example: of how holistic procedures can be implemenied by teachers who 
want to supplement the required basal. Demonstrates how students' reading ability, 
language acquisition, and communication skills can be strengthened as teachers 
activate pri<ir knowledge, pro\ ide language-rich environments, consider reading/ 
writing connections, and focus on thinking. 
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Miller, J. KcniiLMlu ami jorr\ 1,. Millignn. *'A ComparisoM oUhc Wliolc !.angiiai.'c Ap 

proach vviih a Basal KoatltT Approach on ilio Occotlin*! aiul (\>iuprohciKlini! Ahiiii> of 
Beginning Rcatlcrs." papor presented al the European Conference on Reatling {dilu 
Beihn, Wesi (leriuany. Jul .^1-Aiig .V 1^)S')|. [I-I) .M3 

I:\aniines whether children learn phonic ciecoiling skills In reading without direct 
phonic instruction: compares the etlects cd a W little Language first -grade reading 
program with the effects of a traditional hasal reading jnogram; tletcrniines whether 
there was a difference in decoding and comprchcntling ahililics across levels of a!iilit>. 
Subjects, an experimental group of }?> low socioeconomic first grade students in two 
classrooms who completed the \ ear- long program and a control grouji o[' ^^ low 
socioecoiu^niic students in two other elciMeniars schools matched h\ sex and reading 
readiness, completed a Nonsense Word Test tt) assess decoding ahility and a Heletlon 
test to assess their ahilit> to comprehend iiicrcasingK more difl'icult prose. The control 
group used the vSeott l*"oresman lias;il Series. Testing occurred upiMi Ci)inpletion of tlie 
school year. Comparison ot the test results indicated that: ( 1 ) students m the Whole 
1 .anguage classrt»oms sct»red as well m dccotling ability as those students who iecei\cd 
direct phonies instruction; (2) as a group, students in the Whole 1 anguage classrooms 
scored higher on the Deletion Test than the control group (indicating greater compre- 
hension of increasingly difficult prose I: although subjects scoring m the middle and 
lowest on a reading readiness test accounicd for much of the difference in the o\erall 
dil'fercnce in the mean scores on the Deletion Test, l-'indings suggest support for the 
Whole Language approach. 

Miller. James (>.. and t>thers. "Whole Language Inside and Outside!" !\uh\\<i\\ i<> 
ihadoor Comnnmiiiiium ll\ ..-.ill I^^M): 14- LS. |l:J4.V4S^M| 

Describes a teacher's eft oris to compile an aiitholog\ of jioeiiis written b\ fourth- grade 
students. Whole Language acti\ities progressed froin poetr\ reading and uroup wriiiiig 
to indi\idual writings based on oMtdt)oi themes. Presents examples ol stiulents* poetr\. 

Miller. Janet A.. " I heoretical Orientation of liritish Infant School Teachers." papei 

presented at the Annual Meeting i>f the College Reading Asst»ciation (.Mtli. Nasluille, 
'I N. No\ 2-4. IWOi. Il-.D .^27 S2.M 

A study examined the theoretical orientation of infant scluu»l and mlant department 
teachers in Laigland. Tbe rheoretical Orientation to Reading Pioiilc ( TORri was used 
to determine the teacher's orientation to reading instruction. lORP applies ;i Liken 
scale rcsjiouse s\stein to a scries of statenieiils about how reading should he taught. 
Subjects included I4(i teachers and heail teachers irom o\er 40 diffcreni schools. I hree 
teaciiers sci>red withm the lower range indicating a plumics orientation. One hundred 
nineteen scoreil within the middle range of the scale which imlicated a skills orienta 
tion. Twents foui lesponded within the high laiige of the scale indicating a more 
Whole Language orientation. These results iiulicated that the maj(trit) oftlic teachers 
who participated in the stud\ aj^peaicd to hold a skills orientation to reading instrue 
litMi. ratlu r than a Whole 1 anguage orientation. Ne\erlhelcss. inan\ teachers indicated 
preferences foi several ol the jMactices assttciated with Whole I anguage. Their 
*'nnddle of the road" orientation, m adtlitioii to the traditional aut(Hiom\ ot individual 
schools and teaclieis m detei mining instiuetional methods and materials m Lngland. 
apparentlv tesults in the use of a wide \aiict) of appnuiclies to begnming readini.'. 
including reading schemes, trade books, thematic units .md an mtegiatctl das which 
incorporates a niimbei of language related activities which support emeiL'ciu liteiac\. 

Millipii). Jen\ I... "I'ruleist.. idmg the Cut i cut (iie*it I >ebate ni Reading." papei presentctl 
at the .-\iinual Meeting ol the Washmgloii Oigaiii/ation loi Reading De\.lopnunt 
tSpokane. WA.Oct :^). DXS) 11 I) M)l Nh7| 
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The debnlc bciwccn the Whole Language approaeh and ihe vvord-eeniered skills 
approiieh lo beginning reading instruction is likel> to eontinue into the next deeade, so 
it seems erueial that odueators at all levels understand thoroughly the views held by the 
partieipants. Ad\ ocatcs of the Whole Language approaeh believe etTeeti\ e readers see 
meaning as ihcy read and that reading skills arc learned by reading. Whole Language 
proponents use more global observation assessments and are eoneerned with giving 
baekground to readers. Advocates of the word-eentered skills approaeh w ant to provide 
readers with the skills neeessaiy to deeode meaning from individual words. Thus they 
focus on developing sight vocabulary and phonies, break language into smaller units to 
aid re iders in developing skills, assess progress by demonstrating proficiency for each 
skill, and control the readers* exposure to new vocabulary. 

Milligan. Jerry L.. and Herbert Berg. "The Fffect of Whole Language on the Comprehend- 
ing Ability of First Grade Children," Rcaciinii fmprovemcm 29/3 (fall 1992): 146-54. 
|EJ 452 7211 

Assesses the effectiv eness of Whole Language instruction over the course of a school 
year. Fir.ds that middle and low progressing experimental subjects and experimental 
males at each of three ability levels attained signitlcantly higher mean scores on a 
cloze test than did their counterparts in the control group (who used basals). 

.\?ULs, Heidi, and Jean Anne Clyde. **Chiklrcn*s Success as Readers and Writers: It's the 
Teacher's Beliefs That Make the Difference.*' Yoiinii Children 46/2 (Jan 1991 ): 54-59. 
IFJ 426 2201 

Discusses the effects of teachers* beliefs and practices on teachers* perceptions of 
students' abilities and potential for success. Uses the example of a child referred from 
a traditional kindergarten, where he did piiorly. to a Whole Language ehild develop- 
ment center, where he excelled. Urges teachers to examine the impact of their beliefs 
on their practices. 

Mills, Heidi, and cithers, ''Looking Closclv : Exploring the Role of Phonics in One Whole 
Language Classroom.*' (1992): S5 pp. I ED 341 9551 

Addresses the issues of phonics in Whole Language classrcnmis and phonics pla\s in 
reading and learning to read: r(H>tcd in the language stories and literacy lessons of 
teachers' observ ations of at-risk children learning to read. Begins with an introduction 
to one Whole Language teacher* s classroom and to his philosophy. The second chapter 
describes a typical classroom day so that readers can have a sense of how children 
learn about letter- sound relationships across the day. The third chapter looks at the 
growth of three children over the o.iurse of a year. The fourth chapter makes explicit 
the role of the teacher, so that teaching and learning about grapheme-phoneme 
relationships from a Whole Language perspective might be more easily understood. 

Mills, Heidi, and Timothy 0*Keefe. "Accessing Potential: Lessons from an V\l Risk' Six- 
Year-Old." (1990): 1 1 pp. lED 323 5421 

A case stud) of an at-risk student in a Whole I-anguage "transition first grade" 
(representing an extra year between kindergarten and first grade) classroom chronicles 
her transition irom an anxious and withdrawn student to an enthusiastic learner. 
Although it \ook nearly a month for the student to relax in the classroom, she then 
resp(mded eagerly to writing experiences. Although a quiet pcrs(Mi, she developed a 
real desire to ctMiimunicatc. During vv riting/journal time, she began to engage the 
adults and other children in written conv ersation. During quiet reading she could often 
he found reading one of the big books using a pcnnter. She also participated in a class 
pr(\ieet ou plants. The student grew tcmcndousls during her transitic^i first grade year 
because: 1 1 ) her experiences vscre grounded within a gemunc s(KMal ccMilexl; (2) she 
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was irealed us a learner: (3) she was encouraged lo use art. language, and niathetnatics 
in concert lo construct meaning; and (4) the teacher collaborated with the students 
when making cuiricular decisions. 

Mills. Heidi, and Jean .^nne Clyde, eds.. Portraits of Whole Umiiuage Classrootnw 
Learning for All A^es. (Portsmouth. New Hampshire: Heineniann. 1990) ICS 01 1 
3561 

Highlighting typical days in a variety of Whole Language classrooms, describes 
learners of all ages, beginning with a home day -care setting through preschool 
programs and elementar>' classrooms to a junior high and high school. Describes a 
special education site and an English-as-a-second-language classroom, and concludes 
in a laboratory school staffed by graduate students in a university reading methods 
course. Teachers* descriptions of classrooms life and their personal reflections 
presented in the book encourage readers to take a reflecti\ e stance and consider the 
beliefs that underpin their practice. Contents; ( 1 ) "Literacy Learning in a Home Day- 
Care Setting** (David J. Whitin and Phyllis E. Whitin): (2) ''A Natural Curriculum** 
(Jean Ann Clyde): (3) "Teachers and Children: Partners in Learning** (Heidi Mills): (4) 
"A Day with Dinosaurs** (Timothy 0*Keefe): (5) "Supporting Literacy Development: 
On the First Day in First Grade and throughout the Year*' (Vera E, Milz): (6) "Teach- 
ers and Students as Decision Makers: Creating a Classroom for Authors** (Gloria 
Kaufmann and Kathy G. Short): (7) "Mind Games: Discosering Poetry through Art*' 
(Margaret Grant): (8) "Making Learning Real for Intermediate Kids*' (Eric Stone): (9) 
*'Units of Study in an Intermediate-Grade Classroom" 'Thom WendO: (10) "Learning 
together in the Resource Room" (Patricia Tefft Cousin and Alane Lancaster): (11) 
"Whole Language and the ESL Classroom" (Lia Ridley): (12) "Language Learning 
through Family History" (Phyllis E. Whitin); ( 13) "Learning on the Job: Whole 
Language in a Middle School Remedial Program" (Betty Ann Slesinger): ( 14) "'I Have 
Never Read Five Books before in My Life': Reading and Writing Naturally in High 
School" (Donelle Blubaugh): (15) "We Call It Good Teaching" (Diane Stephens and 
others): and (16) "Whole Language: Starting New Conversations'* (John Mclnerney 
and Jerome C. Harste). 

Monson. Robert J., and Michele M. Pahl. "Charting a New Course with Whole Language,'* 
Educatiomd Leadership 4m (Mar 199 1 ): 5 1 -53. |EJ 422 856] 
Enlarges the phonicsAVhtile Language debate by focusing on the classroom teacher* s 
evolving role. Whole Language instruction involves a fundamental change in a 
teacher's belief system conceming classrtKim culture. A complex paradigm shift is 
needed from teachers* transmission of knowledge to students' transaction or engage- 
ment with constructing meaning. 

Moore, Carol, "Increasing Reading Fluencs for Learning-Disabled and Remedial Readers.** 
( 1990): 82 pp. |ED 3^23 5191 

A practicuni addressed the problem of lack of fluency of learning-disabled and low- 
achieving students (N=24) retained in the llrst grade by using predictable books written 
in a natural manner emphasizing the children's natural language. Two evaluation 
procedures from the Reading Miscue Inventory were used to determine the degree to 
which students reduced miscues that altered the meaning of the text. Retelling of the 
story gave the reader an opportunity to enhance the construction of meaning. Strategies 
based upon a holistic view of the reading were implemented to provide students with 
the ability to sample, predict, and confirm as they made use of the knowledge, within a 
pragmatic context, of the syntactic, semantic, and graphophonic cueing systems, each 
interacting in order to process print. Results indicated decreased levels of miscues, 
taken individuallv and in sentence context, and a shilt in attitude from a suhskills or 
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skills view of reading to a more holistic and personal view of reading. Fluency was 
increased as measured by the goals set for the study. 

Moore, Alex, "A Whole Language Approach lo the Teaching of Bilingual Learners. 
Occasional Paper No. 15." (1990): 23 pp. lED 332 500] 

A case study is presented that details the English learning experiences of Mashud, a 
Bangladeshi boy who emigrated to England. Although Mashud was fluent and skilled 
in his native Syiheti language, he had a great deal of difficulty learning English. He 
attempted to spell phonetically and showed little understanding of grammar or 
punctuation. In writing assignments, Mashud consistently produced formulaic moral 
tales. Mashud' s teacher hypothesized that Syiheti, as an oral language, had emphasized 
learning moral lessons and formulaic repetition of information rather than creative 
writing skills. Instead of discouraging his Sylheti-based linguistic attempts, the teacher 
employed individualized discourse and autobiographical writing tasks to expand 
Mashud's English knowledge and writing ability. Mashud showed marked improve- 
ment in these areas, illustrating the importance of individualized. Whole Language 
approaches to educating bilingual students. 

Moore. Sharon Arthur, and David W. Moore, "A Whole Lot More about Whole Lanivjage 
(Professional Resources)." Reading Teacher 43/^ (Apr 1990): 594-95. |EJ 408 413| 
Describes five Whole Language professional resources that present many insights into 
Whole Language ti eory along with specific ways to implement it in the classrv)om. 

Moore, Sharon Arthur, and David W. Moore. "Whole Language — Yet Again (Professional 
Resources):' Reading Teacher 45/2 {Oci 1991): 156-7. (EJ 432 497] 
Reviews five professional resource books on Whole Language instruction and 
mentions three additional books on the topic. Suggests these books to educators who 
.are interested in obtaining infoniiation and support for child-centered instruction. 

Morrice. Connie, and Maureen Simmons, "Beyond Reading Buddies: A Whole Language 
Cross-Age Program," Reading Teacher 44/^ (Apr 1991 ) 572-77. [EJ 425 369| 
Describes a cross-age reading program used to refine and extend the Whole Language 
and process writing goals that are part of the school curriculum plan. Discusses the 
observation of students and evaluation strategies. 

Morrison, Constance, "A Literary, Whole Language College Reading Prognxm:' Journal of 
Developmental Education 14/2 (win 1990): 8-10, 12. (EJ 427 546] 
Describes a Whole Language approach to teaching reading comprehension using 
novels, essays, and short stories. Considers the shortcomings of lab classes and reading 
textbooks: curriculum goals and criteria: the use of ability groupings, testing, and 
placement; textbook selection: and leaching strategies emphasizing verbal interaction, 
writing, higher-level reasoning and critical thinking skills. 

Morton, Johnnye L., "What Teachers Want To Know about Portfolio Assessment," 8 pp. 
( 1991 ).1ED 336 7281 

Based on questions asked by teachers in classes, workshops, and conference sessions, 
provides brief answers to eight of the most frequently asked questions about portfolio 
assessment: ( 1 ) What is a portfolio? (2) What should be put in the portfolio? (3) How 
much should be put in the portfolio? (4) How do I find time for portfolios? (5) Are 
checklists available? (6) How can I give letter grades if I use portfolio assessment? (7) 
How do I start a portfolio? (8) How can I communicate to parents and administrators? 
Concludes by stating that portfolio assessment is an evolving concept and that teachers 
must continue to experiment, talk to other teachers who use portfolios, and read 
professional jounials in a continuing effort to develop meaningful, acceptable literacy 
assessment. 
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MoscnthaK Peter B., *Thc Whole Langiuige Approach: Teachers hetween a Rock and a 
Hard Place (Research Views).*' Readini^ Teacher 421^ (Apr 198^): 628-29. [EJ 3S6 
9331 

Discusses the dirHciiliies teachers face w ith the cuirent dual emphasis on teaching 
from a Whole Language curriculum while teaching cultural literacy and evaluating 
with standardized tests. Asserts that researchers need to focus on the complementarity 
between these approaches. 

Moss. Barbara. 'Ten Tips for First-Time Whole Language Users." Ohio Reading Teacher 
24/?> (spr 1990): 38-42. |EJ 432 485] 

Provides 10 tips based on research, observations, experiences, and comments from 
practitioners which will help teachers get through the llrst year of implementing a 
Whole Language approach. Offers a l5-item list of resource companies and their 
addresses that might assist teachers and educators who wish to investigate this area 



Moss. Barbara. **Planning Effective Whole Language Staff Development Programs: A 
Guide for Staff Developers.** Readhiii Horizons 32/4 (Apr 1992): 299-3 \5 |EJ 442 
7661 

Discusses some principles, considerations, and cautions for those conducting staff 
developnieni programs in Whole Language. Discusses factors necessary for effective 
im{)lemeniation of Whole Language progran*is. 

Moustafa. Margaret. "Recoding in Whole Language Reading Instruction.** Laniiuaiie Art.s 
70/6 (Oct 1993): 483-87. ^ 

[explains new research Hndings about how children learn letter/sound correspondences, 
relates the findings tt> Whole Language reading instruction, and outlines a theory for 
how children acquire the letter/sound system v\ ith out direct instruction in phonics. 
Describes recent findings on phonological processes involved in learning letter/sound 
correspondences and discusses relevant findings on children *s cognili\e processes. 

Myers. John W.. "Making Sense of Whole Language. Fastback 346.** ( 1993 j: 45 pp. | ED 
356 453] 

Based on the premise that Whole Language is a philosophy or perspective, rather than 
a set of practices, this fastback deselops a defmilion of Whole Language, presents an 
information processing model of language processes, and discusses theory -practice 
relationship and assessment as ihe> relate to Whole Language. Sections of the fastback 
are: Making Sense of Whole Language: A Holistic View of Language: What Research 
Says: Theor\ into Practice: Whole Language Arts: and Wlu)le Language and Assess- 
ment. The pamphlet concludes that: (I ) theory determines practice: (2) integrated 
' mguage actisiiies are more powerful than separated ones: (3) Whole Language arts 
cut across the curriculum: and (4) instructional goals should drive the assessment of 
language arts skills. 

Nadlcr. Diane Leboe. "Teaching Reading to Chapter One Pre-i-irsi Grade Students I 'sing a 
Literature Bas.^d Approach/* ( 19S9): 76 pp. |ED 323 518] 

A literature basetl reading program \\as developed to impro\e reading comprehension 
skills of 14 students in a Chapter 1 pre-first grade class. Instead of using a hasul reader 
for instruction, the students were exposed to trade or literature books. The readnig 
strategies that were pv- and posiiested were recognition of a sight \ocabulaiy. 
rccc^gnition of the letters of the alphabet, and recognition of taniih rhsming words. 
The results indicated a marked improsement in reading comprehension as well as 
increased sindent self -esteem from success in reading. 
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Neal. Kalhy S., and Barbara Evcrson, "Memories and Written Renienibrances: Creating a 
Link between Prior Knowledge and Children's Literature," paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the College Reading Association (34th. Nashville, TN. Nov 2-4, 
1990). |ED 327" 8381 

Reading comprehension is much more than a decoding of the printed words on the 
page: il is, rather, a complex interaction between readers and their personal past 
experiences as they relate lo the text. A connection between the text and past experi- 
ences of the readers can stimulate expectations about thv lexl. Facilitating these links 
presupposes a careful review of appropriate children's literature. Two books particu- 
larly suited to calling up memories in the reader are "Wilfrid Gordon McDonald 
Partridge" by Mem Fox and "When I Was Young in the Mountains" by Cynthia 
Rylant. Teachers can generate a list of words representing key concepts from such 
books. Students then make their own predictions about the story's plot. After reading 
the story, these predictions are convpared with the author's intended message. Students 
choose one of their own memories to use as a focus for personal narratives. These 
writings are first shared in petM-i :sponse groups and then the teacher responds to the 
writings. An analytical scale is used for assessing the writing. Such a scale guides a 
purpc^seful dialogue bei;veen student and teacher and eases the student through the 
process of revision. 

Newman. Harold, "I'tili/ing Psycholinguistic Insights in Teaching s ia the Basal Reader," 
paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the New York Stale Reading Association 
(16th. Kiameshii Lake, NY. Nov 2-5, 1982): 13 pp. |ED 227 471 1 
Ideas of educational psycholinguists Frank Smith and Kennetii Goodman can be 
combined with the ideas presented in current basal reader mariuals to help teachers 
teach reading more effectively. Since reading and speaking are parallel processes, 
teachers may invite children to "read" with them, hearing the melody of language as 
ihey point to interesting or dramatic sentences in the text. Assisted reading, in which 
the child reads the same text after the teacher, is another useful device. Basal reader 
authors and psycholinguists agree on the need to continue to re tine and enrich oral 
language competency. Even though we read for meaning more than for word identifi- 
cation, basal readers emphasize word identification as the foundation of comprehen- 
sion. Basal readers stress phonics, but Smith and Goodman argue that teaching phonics 
makes it harder, not easier, for children to learn to read. Smith's view of the relativity 
of comprehension, however, is affirmed by the writers of most basal reader manuals. 
Both psycholinguists and basal reader authors recogni/e that reading involves using 
visual clues to predict meaning. The Directed Reading Acti\ily. a series of steps used 
in basal readers to promote children's predictive strategies, is the best way not onU ol 
teaching reading skills but of stimulating student interest. Research also indicates the 
usefulness of miscue analysis and the questionable \ alue of recall tests. 

Newman. Judith M.. "Whoie Language: A Changed Universe," Contemporary Educatum 
62/2 (Win 1991): 70-75. lEJ 447 936 1 

Examines how changes in the vievs of the universe led to Whole Language learning, a 
collaborative process in which the social contexts of language are taken seriously. 
Suggests that Whole Language is not a teaching method but a belief and discusses how 
to transform teaching into a learning experience. 
Newman, Judith M., ed.. Fmdm\i Our Own Wny: Tctu hris Exfyforini* Their Msumpnons 
(Portsmouth. New Hampshire: Heinemann. 1990). 

Intended for teachers, the articles uUhis book cn amine s(Miie of the uncertainties and 
problems that practicing teachers encountered when ino\ing fiom a traditional to a 
holistic perspecti\e in their teaching. Reports the questions. ctMillicts. changes that are 
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part of becoming a leamer-directed teacher. Contents: "Finding Our Own Way" (Judith 
M, Newman); "Learning in a Whole Language Classroom" (Albert Layton); "A 
Teacher Learns How" (Pat Kidd): '"Herb's Revenge' — Writing Our Own Play" 
(Christine Clark); "Learning from Christopher" (Chris Trussler); "Why Teachers Must 
Be Writers" (Murray Wickwire); "Simply, 'Margot'" (Beth Valentine); "Who Should 
Have Control?" (Evelyn Bent); "But You Haven't Done Any Research'* (Janet Ripley); 
"Looking Back" (Fred Williams); "Creating a Climate of Affimiation: Education 
beyond Fear" (Marion Anderson); "That First Year Back" (Florence Kanary); 
"Looking for Mistakes That Make a Difference" (Roberta Jones); "Side by Side" 
(Margot Shutt); "What Denise Tried to Show Me" (Linda Christian); "Celebrating 
Growth" (Nancy Anthony); "Why Didn't This Chicken Cross the Road?" (Brian 
MacDonald); "Dear Mrs. Gillon" (Jan Gillin); "A Belief System under Siege" 
(Michael Coughlan); "Fear, Risk, and Change: Reflections on a Year as Learner" 
(Beverly R, Boone); "Time for Change" (Sumitra Unia); "I Don't Know Enough 
French!" (Janice L, Clarke); "A Letter to the Principal" (Linda Cook); and "The Kev" 
(Fred Williams). 

Newman, Judith M.. ed., "Whole Language: Theory in Use." (Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Heinemann,1985): 204 pp.^ED 300 778] 

To show how Whole Language theory can be put into practice, this collection of 
articles, many written by practicing teachers, suggest ways that teachers can help 
students become active participants in their own learning. Contents: ( 1 ) "Insights from 
Recent Reading and Writing Research and Their Implications for Developing Whole 
Language Curriculum" (Judith M. Newman); (2) "What Teachers Are Demonstrating" 
(Meredith Hutchings); (3) "Andrew and Molly: Writers and Context in Concert" 
(Wayne Serebrin); (4) "Using Children's Books To Teach Reading" (Judith M. 
Newman); (5) "From Sunny Days to Green Onions: On Journal Writing" (Sumitra 
Unia); (6) "To Judith: A Look at a Child's Writing Development through His Letters" 
(Judith M. Newman); (7) "Learning To Spell" (Olga Scibior); (8) "The Message 
Board; Language Comes Alive" (Reta Boyd); (9) "What about Reading?" (Judith M. 
Newman); (10) "Text Organization: Its Value for Literacy Development" (Susan 
Church); (11) "Conferencing: Writing as a Collaborative Activity" (Judith M. 
Newman); (12) "Ii Makes You Feel Needed: Students as Teachers" (Judy Mossip); 
(13) "Activity Cards" (Winniefred Kwak and Judith M. Newman); (14) "Mealworms: 
Learning about Written Language through Science Activities" (Judith M. Newman); 
(15) "The War of the Words" (Susan Church); (16) "Yes, They Can Learn" (James 
Buyer); ( 17) "Danny: A Case History of an Instmctionally Induced Reading Problem" 
(Susan Church and Judith M. Newman); and (18) "Yes. That's an Interesting Idea. 
But...: On Developing Whole Language Curriculum'* (Judith M. Newman). 

Newman, Judith M.. and Susan M. Church, "Myths of Whole Language (Commentary)," 
Rcadiii}: Teacher 44l\ (Sep 1990): 20-26. [EJ 413 0631 

Looks closely at 19 myths about Whole Language teaching, learning, and assessment, 
especially the myths "not to critic i/^e teachers but to help all teachers examine their 
pedagogical assumptions" and "to learn from the contradictions found." 

Newton, Debra Lee, "Whole Language: What Is It?" (1992): 33 pp. (HD 354 494| 
Presents guidelines lo promote implementation of Whole Language. Uses Donald 
Ely's (1990) conditions for change as a framework. These conditions are: dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo, the existence ol" knowledge and skills, availability of time and 
resources, participation, commitmeni, leadership, and presence of rewards and 
incentives. After a brief description of Whole Language, the report presents individual 
case information on tv\o rending specialists, a school teacher, and a reading coordiiuuor 
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who were involved in the process of changing to Whole Language. Based on analysis 
oflhe cases, it appeared that while Ely's conditions were still present, they required a 
slightly different interpretation and some modification, and the report then lists and 
discusses 10 conditions specifically for Whole Language implementation that emerged 
from the analysis. 

Nicholson, Tom, '^Reading Wars: A Brief History and an Update/' International Journal of 
Disability, Development and Education .?9/3 (1992): 173-84. [EJ 459 558| 
Summarizes the debate among major theorists of the Whole Language approach 
(Kenneth Goodman and Frank Smith) and their critics (e.g., Philip Gough). Concludes 
that the Goodman/Smilli theoretical position has not stood the lest of time, though 
some of their instructional recommendations may be valid for other reasons. 

Nicholson. Tom, "Reading is Not a Guessing Game — The Great Debate Revisited," 
Reading Psychology 7/?> {m6): 197-210. (EJ 342 370) 
Reviews the debate on the importance of decoding in reading, focusing on the 
positions taken by P, Gough and K, Goodman. Argues that the debate is settled, with 
Gough's view having more explanatory power in terms of helping to understand the 
success of the good reader and the plight of the poor one. 

Nigohosian. Elsie T., "Meeting the Challenge of Diversity: Applying Whole Language 
Theory in the Kindergarten with ESL Korean Children." (1992): 98 pp. (ED 352 818] 
Reports a study that investigated how the core experiences of a Whole Language 
kindergarten inlluenced four Korean immigrant children to acquire English language 
and literacy. Core experiences examined include reading aloud and response, shared 
reading and writing, independent reading and writing, and inquiry activities. Informa- 
tion gathered for the case studies from anecdotal records, portfolios, and interviews 
was analyzed to arrive at generalizations and identify some universals about language 
learning. Results suggest that when the Korean learners of English as a Second 
Language (ESL) were immersed in a literate environment and engaged in speaking, 
reading, and writing experiences that were integrated, meaningful, and functional, they 
learned to speak, read, and write English, These experiences provided the children with 
an opportunity to obser\'e demonstrations and engage in real speaking, reading, and 
writing processes using authentic materials and resources. Because the curriculum was 
child-centered, the children could choose experiences appropriate to their strengths and 
interests. As a result, they were motivated to learn in a risk-free environment. Recom- 
mendations are offered to administrators and to HSL and regular classroom teachers. 

Nistler, Robert J., and Grace M. Shepperson, "Exploring New Directions for Staff 

Development: Teachers in Charge of Change," paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Reading Conference (4()th, Miami, FL, Nov 27-Dec 1, 1990). (ED 329 
8951 

After a decision was made at a Texas elementary school to adopt a Whole Language 
philosophy toward literacy instruction, a study was designed to address three research 
questions: ( 1 ) What le\els of concerns are raised by teachers in the areas of "self," 
"task," and "impact"? (2) What responses do these concerns elicit from university 
researchers and other participants? and (3) What changes occurred among participants 
during their involvement in the initial phase of this project? Data sources included: 
audio inpes of weekly inservices with 2 university researchers, 23 teachers, and the 
school principal; teacher journals; participant responses to questionnaires: field notes 
of classroom observations; and collaborative interactic^ns with teachers. Initial 
inser\ ices were designed to help participants identify current practices in order to 
facilitate their assimilation of new knowledge at later stages of the program. Acti\ ities 
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pronioling individual retleclion and talk among teachers provided opportunities for 
new understandings and beliefs to be confirmed or rejected, with the eventual goal of 
establishing a common knowledge base. Other inservice meetings were designed to 
guide indi\ idual exploration into Whole Language instruction, to identity instructional 
themes/topics and accompanying children's literature by grade levels, and to provide 
an opportunity for participants to report on the themes and supporting li:erature they 
had compiled. In their journals, essays, concern surveys, and con\ersatjons. the voices 
of teachers confirmed the efficacy of the following change factors: change is a process, 
not an event; change is a highly personal experience: change invohes developmental 
growth; and change is best understood as it directly affects classroom practice, students 
and preparation time. 

Norris. Janet A., ''Facilitating Developmental Changes in Spelling," Academic Therapy 251 
1 (Sep 1989): 97-108. |EJ 400 614i 

Spelling should be recognized as a developmental process that is child-initiated and 
di SCO \ ery -based. Through use of an integrated Whole Language approach, children can 
be provided with opportunities to acquire spelling as a natural language process by 
beginning at their own developmental level and refining their internal knowledge of 
word representation. 

Norris. Janet A.. "From Frog to Prince: Using Written Language as a Context for Language 
Learning." Topics in iMti^iuii^c Disorders I2/\ (Nov 1991 ): 66-SL lEJ 439 6281 
Presents strategics, including communicative reading strntegies. to facilitate holistic 
language learning in young children with language and learning disorders. Strategies 
include pairing oral and written language and using preparatory sets, semantic maps, 
flowcharts, and theme building. An example of narrative discourse demonstrates how 
adults can mediate such learning. 

Norris. Janet A., and Jack S. Damico. "Whole Language in Theory and Practice: Implica- 
tions foi" Language Intervention/* Um^uaf^e, Speeclu and Hearinti Services in Schools 
21/4 (Oct 1990): 212-20, lEJ 420 017] 

Presents theoretical principles of the Whole Language approach and its historical 
interdisciplinary influences. Suggestions for implementing Whole Language inter\en- 
tion with language-disordered children are presented, such as using theme building to 
achieve long- and short-term objectives, using scaffolding strategies, and using 
developmenially appropriate interactions. 

Northup, Lynne, "Person of the Day: Cultural Literacy in the Elementary Classroom," 
Social Studies and the Youn^ Learner 417* (Jan-F-eb 1992); 17-18. lFiJ449 ."^19] 
Describes teaching method in which a person of the day is featured on a calendar and 
used as the basis of that day's social studies class. Explains that the strategy introduces 
authors, artists, inventors, and others and provides matching activities. Suggests the 
method can incorporate aspects of cultural literacy into social studies, fine arts. Whole 
Language, and niaiheiiiatics skills. 

Nurss. Joanne R., "Hospital Job Skills Fmhancemeni Program: A Workplace Literacy 
Project. F'inal Evaluation Report." ( 1990): 10.^ pp. IF-.D .^28 ri65| 
A workplace literacy program was designed to impro\c the Iitcrac\ skills ol entr\-lc\eI 
workers in the h(msekeeping, food *-ervice, and laundry departments (^f Grady 
Memorial Hospital in Atlanta. Classes were held twice per week for ."^6 weeks at the 
hospital on job time. Literacy was defined as reading, writing, oral C(niimunication, 
and problem soh ing. Materials were dc\ eloped on the basis of a job lileracs audit that 
includcti intcr\iews with and (observation of workers, mter\iews w ith super\isors. and 
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anal\sis of written materials pertinent to the job. The Whole Language approaeh was 
used by one fiili-tinic instructor, one pan-time instructor, and several volunteers w ho 
taught 66 participants (primarily black women with an average of 10,5 \ ears of 
employment at the hospital). Students were assessed before and after instnjction b> a 
Cloze reading test, using passages from job materials: a writing sample \ielding a 
writing process score: and role-playing of a job situation scored for oral communica- 
tion. Statistically significant gains were obtained for reading, writing, and oral 
communication. Participants believed that the program increased their academic skills 
(61 percent). impro\ed their oral (3^) percent) and written (34 percent) expression, 
improved their job knowledge (29 percent), increased their confidence (27 percent), 
and refreshed their basic education (24 percent). Siiper\ isors believed the program 
benefited workers, especially in oral communications. 

Ohanian. Susan, comp.. **Hnergi/e Your Math Program!'' Instructor: /f'//8 (Apr 1902): 44- 
46.48-49. IHJ 446 607 1 

Presents strategies used b\ elementary teachers from around the countr\ to promote 
mathematics learning in the classroom. Their ideas include using manipulatixcs. 
participating in cooperative learning, keeping math journals, c(^ Heeling portfolios, and 
reading liieraiure thai relaies to math concepts in real life. 

Ohanian. Susan. '•Readin* •Rilhmetic — Using Children's Literature to Teach Math." 
Uarnifiii /<SV3 (Oct 19S9): 32-.\S |EJ 412 467) 

Describes techniques using literature to help students develop a number sense and to 
enliven math classes. Books and activities are suggested that address concepts of 
pattern and order, counting, estimation, factorial anahsis. and exponents. Techniques 
incorporate open-ended discussitins that leave room for emotion, intuition, creativ it\. 



Ohanian. Susan. -Success Stories." Ledrninii /r/4 (Nov-Dec 19SS): 52-57. |EJ 394 491 1 
Spotlights the outstanding aecomplishmenis of a remedial reading teacher, whose 
conviction that children could learn that reading could be fun led her to use storytelling 
as a jumping-off point fnr building literacv based on listening, speaknig. reading, and 
writing. 

Ohanian, Susan. *A\ho\ .Mraid of Old Mother llubbard.'" AVvr AJvoiHtc .^/l (win 1990): 
39-4K. l[iJ 4()2 2311 

Refutes the sequential, building-block theorv of cultural literacy that advocates 
master\ of a prescribed bcKly of cultural knowledge. Argues that teachers must help 
students find jo\ ful encounters with words which will knock their socks off and inspire 
them both to search for understanding and to reach for another book. 

Ohlhauson. Marilyn NL. and others. "Viewing lnn<nations through the Efficacv -Based 

Change Model: A Whole Language ,\pp\k-d\ion:\f(>i(nufh>f Rcadim: (Apr 1992): 
536-41. I HJ 440 9 LM 

Describes the Hfficacv -Based Change model which takes into account the coniplexilv 
of the change priK^css for individual teachers. Notes that the model is being tested and 
refined within a variciv of settings, including a staff development project designed to 
support a group of icachers the\ exj^lorc wa\s tt> pro\ ide Whcile Language services 
to other teachers. 

O'Keefe, Tim. *A\ hole Language Teaching Todav/* ln\tnu tor 102/4 (Nov -Dec 1^)92): 4.V 
49. If {J 45S 4851 

Piesents an excerpt from the journal oi a secoml-grade teacher who rellected on the 
daih cballen.ee^ .md possihiliiics of leaining in a JiiUi-centered. nieamng-bascd 
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classroom free of workbooks and standardized (esling; an inlerview with author Nancie 
Auvcll, a language specialist and veteran teacher; and suggestions for books and 
journals. 

Oldfather. Penny. "What Students Say about Motivating Experiences in a Whole Language 
Classroom;- Reaclin;^ Teacher 461^ (May 1993): 672-8 L [EJ 462 276] 
Describes insights about students* motivation for literacy learning based on a student- 
researcher collaborative inquiry in a fifth- and sixth-grade Whole Language classroom, 

Oldfather, Penny. "Sharing the Ownership of Knowing: A Conslruclivisl Concept of 
Motivation for Literacy Learning.** paper presented al the Annual Meeting of the 
National Reading Conference (42nd. San Antonio. TX. Dec 2-5, 1992). [ED 352 6101 
**Sharing the ownership of knowing** (a construclivisl concept of motivation for 
literacy learning) is a dynamic classroom interaction in which a teacher* s conslruclivisl 
epistemological stance facilitates students* sense of their own construction of meaning 
and the integrity of their own thinking. Sharing the ownership of knowing was one of 
several interactive processes identified within the classroom of a conslruclivisl teacher 
who was the subject of a qualitative study of student motivation. The study was 
initialed in a small academic community in a southern California school. As a 
participant-observer, the author of the study shared the thinking and experience of 31 
students in a student-centered Whole Language fifth- and sixth-grade classroom. After 
analyzing the data, the participant-obser\'er identified connections between self- 
expression, constructivism, and epistemological empowerment. The concept of 
epistemological empowerment is a dimension of .students* motivation for literacy 
learning that may be present in social conslruclivisl classrooms as ihe teacher shares 
the ownership of knowing. Those who are episiemologically empowered may become 
more engaged as literacy learners when they become aware of their own construction 
of meaning. 

Oldfather, Penny. "Students* Perspectives on Motivating Experiences in Literacy Learning. 
Perspectives in Reading Research No. 2," (Athens. Georgia and College Park. 
Maryland: National Reading Research Center. 1993.) [CS Oil 3 19| 
A longitudinal study examined students* perceptions of their learning and motivation 
in a Whole Language classroom setting. Subjects. 14 fifth- or sixth-grade students who 
collaborated in the inquiry as co-researchers, were interviewed in-depth. The mixed 
fifth- and sixth-grade classroom at the Willow School in southern California repre- 
sented the school's diversity. Students were actively engaged in an integrated, 
thematic, real -world curriculum. The classroom buzzed with readers and writers who 
shared the teacher's contagious sense of excitement about learning. In using literacy 
activities for self-expression, students experienced a direct connection between their 
learning activities and who they are. how they think, and what they care about. The 
richness of experience promoted by the curriculum nurtured students' thinking and 
feeling, moving them to express themselves and to be engaged in the literacy process. 
Students said that having choice \vas one of the main reasons they felt so motivated to 
iearn. The students appreciated the teacher* s enthusiasm, humor, and fun-loving 
presence. Findings suggest questions and answers for teachers to use in considering 
how their classrooms might honor students' voices more fullv. lliis classroom 
provides one model of how teachers can share control and responsibility with their 
students. 

Olds. Henn I'.. Jr.. "Reading. Witting, and Restmci tiring: A Case for Renewal.'* \Vnuu\i 
Soh-hiHik: Cnativc \\'(>}d Ptotrssinii in ihr ClusMoom 9/3 (Jan-Feb 1992); 19. 42. [\U 
440 9M1 
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Discusses ihc need foi fundanienlal resiruciuring of language-arts insiruclioii. 
Discusses ihe benefits of the Whole Language approach and the current problems with 
testing, use of instructional time, and the lack of teacher support. 

Oppelt, Shirley, ''Improving Reading Skills of Fourth Grade Students through a Literature 
Based Reading Program." (1991): 58 pp. | ED 332 164] 

A practicum developed and implemented an integrated reading program to raise 
reading vocabular>' and comprehension scores and reading attitudes in a fourth -grade 
classroom. A classroom of 23 students was used to implement the program, A standard 
diagnostic test was used to record pre- and post- test scores in vocabulary and compre- 
hension, and a reading attitude survey test wns used to analyze students' attitudes about 
recreational and instructional reading, The program consisted of a reading and writing 
workshop daily with emphasis on learning skills through experiences with whole text. 
Built-in time for reading aloud, reading silently, self- selection of reading materials and 
stressed process writing was provided. Results indicated a 14% incr^:;ase in vocabulary 
and a 20% increase in comprehension skills. The most noticeable improvement was in 
the students' attitudes toward reading. Findings suggest that this program can provide a 
vehicle to facilitate and increase learning achievement. 

Option '90 Imer-TAC Instiuite on Curriculum and Instruction (Washington, D,C., Mar 29- 
30. 1990)." (1990): 183 pp. tED330 4501 

The materia: collected in this document were submitted to a conference focused on 
issues rclcN . it to Chapter 1 programs. A wide variety of resources was presented to 
participants. Resources for teachers related to mathematics cover the topics of teaching 
reform: curriculum and instmction; problem solving; and estimation. Resources on 
reading involve strategies for teaching advanced skills; critical and creative thinking; 
problem sol\ ing; and semantic mapping. Writing resources concern critical thinking 
skills: lessons in descriptive writing, the writing of fiction, and letter writing; problem 
development and solution; and Whole Language philosophy, 

Orr, Patricia B., "Improving Critical Reading Skills by Use of Multiple Methods/Materials 
Individualized Instruction," (1989): 47 pp. lED 323 5071 

Describes an individualized multiple methods/materials approach to the teaching of 
reading to improve the critical reading skills of seventh grade students in a middle 
school in Georgia, The core of the program was the use of novels selected with the 
particular interests of adolescents in mind. Sixty-four students in the developmental 
and accelerated reading classes participated in the 10-wcck program, which allowed 
for self-selection of books, self-pacing iw reading rate, and uninterrupted time to read, 
A management system was formulated to allow for independent work by the students. 
Student/teacher conferences were built into the program. Critical reading skills were 
taught by a variety of methods and materials, including teacher instruction, worksheets 
geared to the individual books, and independent practice using reading kits and other 
individualized practice material. Pre- and posttcsts of critical reading skills, while 
showing higher scores for liY^i of the students, did not show the gains projected at the 
start of the program. However, student reaction to the program was excellent: greater 
enthusiasm for reading was immediate and sustained; student self- management worked 
well; and creative book projects were devised and well received. 

Osbiirn, Bess, "Lesson Plans, Bchavioriil Objectives and 'Whole Language': Can Tlic\ 
Work Together?" ( 19S3): 16 pp, lED 262 376 1 Using a Whole Language approach in 
teaching the language arts {)rcscnts a realistic structure and setting for reading and 
writing, allowing suidents to practice rcatling skills in such a way that thc\ aclualU 
encounler and engage in the skills, rather than loeusmg on mastering one skill al a 
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lime. On ihc other hand, iho roconi accouniability iiiuvcment suggcsis thai leachcrs 
musi he able to assess the child's growth and their own teaching with specific, 
measurable objectives. To nieet those requirements, a lesson plan is needed that 
provides for teaching reading skills using Whole Language activities while assessing 
the child's growth aiul the teacher's leaching with specific objecti\es. L'niversii\ 
reading practicum students responsible (or teaching reading -disabled students were 
instructed to write such lessoii plans. In one univcrsii\ reading practicum. students 
leaching reading-disabled children write a lesson plan for each session with a child. 
The basic format of the plan includes three parts (goals and objecti\es, procedures, and 
e\aluatii)n of the lesson), with lessons planned around eight requirements. This 
approach to lesson planning gi\es practicum students a guide to planning readiiig 
lessons while using W hole Language materials, and the most important aspect of the 
procedure is that it does not detract I'rom the process of cnjosing good literature. 

Otto. BevcrK W hite, and Monica lacono. "Implementing Changes in Reading Instruction." 
( 1 990): 24 pp. (BD. ^23.^261 

Describes teachers* perceptions and experiences in impleuKMiting Whole Language 
activities in their kindergarten and elemeniar\ classrooms. Ten teachers who -.vere part 
of a pilot Whole Language program participated in the stud\ . Throughout the lS)S9- 
IQOO school term, data were collected through teacher questionnaires distributed e\er\ 
six weeks. The focus of the questionnaires was on teachers' selection of Whole 
Language activities and their evaluation of the success of the activities in their 
classrooms Teachers* perspectives on student responses to changes in learning 
activities and parent responses to the curriculum were also examined. Teachers 
reported increased frequencv in iisuig specific W hole Language activities throughout 
the vcar. v\hile continuing ti^ use some subskill activities. The management of time and 
the necessltv for creating their own leaching materials were frequcntlv mentioned as 
pn>blenis in implementing Whole Language activities. .Assessment ol' progress was 
frequcntlv mentioned as a stnirce of dilficultv . During the course of the year, teachers 
voiced fewer concerns and problems and enthusiastically described their children's 
involvement in Whole Language activities. 

Otto. Wav ne. "Hoping to Hear from Y^ni Soon in Ht»pe. BC'..** .Umnuil <*f Readmit .^^^/S 
(Mav l^;S^)): 734-37. IIJ .^SS .^4^1 

Responds to letters fnmi readers in response to recent "Research** columns. Deals with 
the issues of learning disabilities. Whole Language appmach. the "skills** perspective- 
junk food textbotiks. and punctuation. 

Otto. Wavne. ' Research— Almost on the Road .\gain.** Jonrncil of RcaJiiii: (Oct 
l9Sh): ^K)-93 ll:.l 1 

Offers a humorous perspective im being a proponent ol the Whole Language approach 
to reading instruction m the lace of thi^se who favor phonics and specific skill 
instruction. 

Pace, (jlennellen. '"Stones of Teachei -Initiated C*hange from Traditional to Whole- 
Language I.iteriicv liisiniciion.* f-.lfnwnian Si luu^j Jtrntuol '-'2/4 (Mar l''^^)2>: 4(^1-7(1 
|i:j44r^M21 

ThriHigh the stones iq' nine innovative tcachcis. factors that promote or impede 
grassroots change el torts m elenuMitarv \chool aie examined, especiallv in terms ol 
teachers' altcmpis to shift trom trail itional textbook, tcacher-centeretl language, and 
hleracv ^.uirkuhiin (o a k Mnici eiiteu\f W hole ( anginge appr(»ach Identities ihiee 
iu.t|(M soiiues tit leiisuni 
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Pace, Giennellen, "When Teachers I'se Lilerauire for Literacy Instruction: Ways That 
Constrain, Ways That Free/' iMniiiuiiic Am 68/\ (Jan 1991): 12-25. |FJ 419 866| 
Ideniifics key premises from Whole Language theory relative to (1 ) language and 
language acquisition: (2) reading and writing processes: (3) teaching and learning: and 
(4) curricuUun. Notes that these premises provide direct assistance to teachers in 
planning literature-based instruction. Discusses questions and underlying principles 
using classroom events. 

Pahl. Michele M.. and Robert J. Mc^ison. "In Search of Whole Language: Transforming 
Curriculum and Instruction.'* Journal ofRcadin}^ , 5/7 (Apr 1992): 518-24 |EJ 440 
911 1 

Suggests ways that U'ansactional learning can be retlecicd in staff development 
practices. Addresses issues raised during attempts to imp lenient a Whole Language 
staff develt^pmcnl program. Contends that what unites Whole Language teachers is a 
unique but common orientation toward instruction and curriculum and that this 
orientation can be reflected in Whole Language staff development programs. 

Pai. Nani. and others. "Multicultural Perspectives on Literature, instruction, and Research 
(Reviews and Rencctions),*' Uini>iiagc Arts 70/^ (Mar 1993): 225-29. |EJ 459 2()2| 
Presents re\ icws of eight professional resources for those interested in nuiltiL uliural 
children's literature or in instruction and research in classrooms with students of 
di\ crsc backgrounds. 

Palmer, Barbara C. and others, "An Investigation of the E-KTccts of Newspaper-Based 
Instruction on Reading Vocabular\. Reading Comprehension, and Writing Perfor- 
nnmcc of At-Risk Middle and Secondary School Students. Fnnal Report." (1989): 171 
pp. 1HD 315 732I 

A study investigated the effects of using daily newspapers to supplement normal 
classroom instruction with at-risk secondary school students. Subjects. 627 at-risk 8th- 
ihrough I2th-gradc students in 41 intact classes, \\cro assigned to one of three 
conditions of newspaper usage over an 18-wcck jicriod. The first gioup received 
newspapers three times per v\cck and were gi\cn related instruction using a Whole 
Language approach. The second group received newspapers three times per week 
without related instruction. The third group served as the control and received no 
ncwspapei" supplement to normal classroom instruction. Analyses of pretest and 
posttcst scores indicated: ( 1 ) students who received newspapc rs with instruction 
improved their reading \ocabulary. reading comprehension, and writing performance 
move than students who received newspapers without instruction and students who 
received no newspapers: (2) sccondar> school males benefited most from newspap'^r 
usage: (3) bcncfiTs of newspaper usage increased with time: and (4) 1 -day training 
(which had been given to the teachers of all the students) did not produce uniformly 
offceiive classroom use of newspapers among all teachers. 

Pappas. Christine C and (Ulicrs. "Collaborating with Teachers Developing Integrated 

I inguagc Arts Programs in IVhan ScliooK (I-ocus on Research).** Iximnuiiic Arts 70/4 
(Apr 1993): 297-303. ILJ 461 021 1 

Illustrates the ccuicerns and problems thai two teachers have tackled and arc currenth 
addressing as they change their teaching to an integrated language program. Considers 
issues and dilemmas that emerge when teachers begin to share power with their 
students. (*o\ers sialic parallel pl^wer issues that arise in the collaboraluMi between 
universiiv -hasctl and school-based teacher researchers. 
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Pappas. Christina C. and others. "An Integrated Language Perspective in the Elementary 
Sehool: Theory Into Aetion." (1990): 344 pp. |ED M5 775] 

An integrated language perspective on teaching in the elementary school is outlined in 
this book. The text provides the theory on which the pcrspecti\e is based and provides 
many examples of how it may be translated into practice. Chapter one provides the 
general principles of the integrated language perspective. Chapter two describes the 
charaeicrislics of children ana teachers in *Iie integrated language classroom. Chapter 
three shows how to plan thematic units, while chapter four demonstrates how to 
implement these units b> presenting eight proloiypes in action at various grade levels 
and school settings. Chapter (Ivc pro\ idcs a model of written genres and explains more 
about the reading and writing processes. Chapter six co\'ers a range of ''kid watching" 
procedures and techniques. Chapter seven goes into more detail about how to integrate 
language across various curricular areas. Chapter eight discusses in v.nich greater detail 
many of the activities and routines mention in earlier chapters. Chapter nine deals with 
evaluation and accountability, while chapter ten provides suggestions for changing 
present programs in elementary schools along the integrated language perspecMve. 

Pardo, Laura S., ** Accommodating Di\ ersity in the Elementary Classroom: A Look at 
Literature-Based Instruction in an Inner City School.'' (1992): 27 pp. (ED 353 5751 
F:\amincs how a teacher accommodated di\ ersity in a fifth-grade classroom in an 
inner-city sehool during a 2- year project involving literature -based reading instruction 
with small s...dcnt led response groups called Book Clubs. The Book Club project 
operated in the classroom using the four components of literacy instruction — reading, 
writing, di.scussion, and instruction. The teacher took field notes three or four times per 
week and kept a personal journal. Some groiips were audio-taped and video-taped, and 
uni\crsity-bascd researchers took field notes on a regular basis to provide data about 
group acti\ itv. I'our issues that arose during the 2-\car study were: ( I ) grouping 
students lictcrogcncously so that thc\ could iiinction cooperatively to discuss literature: 
(2) choosing appropriate literati c, in terms of reading level, interest level, and 
availability: (3) gi\ ing students a \ ()icc in this process as the teacher struggled to help 
students take ownership of the learning process: and (4) working around the constraints 
of leaching in a public school s\siem. I-indings suggest that accommodating the 
diversity in the students by dealing with these issues as they arose brought successful 
literacy experiences t(^ many of the students during their year in Book Club. 

Parker, Margaret, and Juan Barroso VIIL "Strategies for Teaching and Testing Reading," 
Hispanid 69/3 (Sep 19S6): 720-22. |F£J 344 ()10| 

Describes a method of intensive guided reading instruction in a second language which 
reduces frustraticni, ensures success, and implements the processes of reading instruc- 
tion set forth b\ Kenneth (ioodman and elaborated by others. 

Partridge, M Elizabeth, and others. "The Effects oj' Daily Opportunities To Draw and 
Write (Ml Kind erg alien Children's Abilits To Represent PhiMicmcs in their Spelling 
Inventions," paper presented at the .Annual Meeting of the National Association for the 
I'.ducalion of ^'oung Children (Den\cr, CO, No\ 7-9. 19gi ). |ED 341 4821 
This quasi-experimental stucK measured the effects of daily opportunities to draw and 
w rite on kindergarten children's ability t(^ represent phonemes in their spelling 
inventions. .MI students iin oh cd in the stud\ had pre\iously been tested using the 
Ciescll ScluH^l Readiness Screening Test and placed in deveU^pmen tally appropriate 
kindergarten programs. A total of XS kiiuicrgarteners in 4 classes (2 de\ektpmentall\ 
\oungci and 2 iK ^ elopmentall) older) participated in the stiuK. Children in the 
expermienial groups recened dail\ opportunities ti^ draw and write, while those in the 
contiol giouf^ ietei\ed wcckl\ oppoilunities. Duiuil; the stud\, biuh treaiment and hiMh 
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control groups coiUinued ihcir regular program of study: a Whole Language approach 
which included shared-book acliviiies. language experience activities, and exposure to 
the writing process. Results indicated that kindergarten students' daily participation in 
discussions about books, and in language and writing activities, was effective in 
enhancing their phonemic representations in spelling inventions. When compared with 
kindergarten children who participated in writing acliviiies only once a week, subjects 
in the experimental group who wro'e daily scored significantly higher in their invented 
spelling ability. 

Partridge, Susan, "Whole Language and the Learning Disabled." (1991 ): 16 pp, [ED 337 
7481 

There is much more to a learning disabled (LD) child's successful learning than part- 
to- whole or whole-lo-parl instruction. Among the many factors to be considered are 
his/her learning style, interests, abilities, aptitudes, health, and parental support. 
Instructional programs for learning disabled children should be based on the students' 
uniqueness just as it should be for all other children. Educators should be aware of the 
research done with LD children and should challenge any findings which are not found 
to be so in their experience with LD children. Parental support should be sought and 
successes should be shared with colleagues. Experience with children of all ages shows 
that in order to include all children, teachers must beware of letting the instructional 
pendulum swing loo far in any one direction. There is a place for bolh whole-to-part 
and part-io-whole instruction for LD students, as those students favoring Whole 
Language instruction can profit by some part-to- whole instruction and those favoring 
part-to-whole instniction can profit by some Whole Language instruction. 

Pathways ofLcingiui^e Development. (Hawthorn, Victoria: Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1990): 251 pp. [ED 325 849] 

Prepared by teachers for teachers, this practical classroom guide offers a process of 
monitoring language development and planning for development within a Whole 
Language framework, supported by a compendium of appropriate practice to be drawn 
on when needed. The guide (1 ) emphasizes the interdependence of reading, writing, 
talking, and listening; (2) highlights the close similarities between leannng to talk and 
learning to write and read; (3) einphasizes the complex process of language develop- 
ment: (4) demonstrates that monitoring and assessment of each student's language 
development can be a natural part of classroom management; (5) suggests ways of 
observing and evaluating students' development, recording and analyzing data and 
planning appropriate learning; and (6) provides support for teachers in describing 
student., progress in language development for communicating with other teachers, 
students, and parents. The guide's framework offers a useful way of looking at Whole 
Language through five interdependent strands which serve to organize the range of 
indicators of language development, most of which represent more than one of the four 
major modes of reading, writing, talking, and listening. The guide is designed so that 
teachers can adapt it for use with their classes or inrMvidual students, in accordance 
with their own organizational and teaching styles. 

Patterson, Leslie, ed., and others, "Teachers Are Researchers: Re fleet ion and Action." 
(Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association, 1993): 242 pp. [ED 356 452) 
Focuses on the language-arts teacher/researcher; offers a testament to teachers' 
expanding participation in collecting data and building theories about teaching, 
learning, curriculum, and assessment. Contents: "Reflection. Inquii-)', Action" (Leslie 
Patterson and Patrick Shannon); "Historical Perspectives" (Katherine P, McFarland 
and John C, Stansell); "Finding and Framing a Research Question" (Ruth Shagoury 
Hubbard and Brenda Miller Power); "Hard Questions about Teacher Reseaix'h" (Marne 
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B. Isakson and Robert M. Boody): "Mooting the Challongo of Rosoarch in iho 
Elementary Classroom** (Karon Smith); "Learning through Whole Language: Explor- 
ing Book Selection and Use with Preschoolers" (Jean Anne Clyde and others); "Living 
through War Vicariously with Literature" (Caryl G. Crowell); "Talking and Thinking: 
Making What We Read Ours" ( Adelo Fidorer); "Sow a Thought, Reap an Action" (Jan 
Hancock); "A Look at the Process" (Mary Ann Nocerino); "Renewing Inspiration 
through Research" (Carol Minnick Santa); "Finding a Voice: One Girl's Journey" 
(Phillis E. Whitin); "A Case Study of a Writer" (Katie Wood): "A Year with Reading 
Workshop" (Dav-n M. Cline); "What Students' Written Rejections Reveal about 
Literacy" (Kathleen Stumpf Jongsma): "Into the Woods: The Impact of Prereading 
Activities" (Lee Patton); "Connecting to the Classics" (Jeanine S. Hirtle); "Teacher 
and Student Perceptions of the Value of the Computer for Writing" (Mari M. McLean 
and Christine M. Gibson); "Teacher Research for Teacher Educators" (Kathy G. 
Short): "Explorations in Reflective Practice" (Diane Stephens and Kathryn Meyer 
Reimer): "The Importance of Reflection in Decision- Making" (Laura G. Heichel and 
Tristan M. Miller); "Promoting Reflection through Dialogue Journals" (Sharon Lee 
and Nancy T. Zuercher); "Collaboration and Inquirv in a Teacher-Education Class- 
room" (Kathryn Mitchell Pierce); and "Passing on the Joy of Literac> : Students 
Become Writing Teachers." 

Patterson. Retie Y.. "Implementing an Integrated Approach to Reading To Develop 
Critical Thinking Skills among a Group of First Graders." (No\a University, 1992): 
143 pp. I ED 348 6591 

The practicum reported in this paper addressed the high percentage of children 
receiving below average grades in an average first- grade reading comprehension class 
by implen")enting an integrated approach to reading. Various screening devices, a 
survey of kindergarten teachers, the Dolch Basic Sight Word Test, the Analytical 
Reading Inventory (Woods and Move, 19S5). the Health Reading Le\el Test (D. C. 
Health. 1989). and an Interest In\entory (Miller. 1978) were employed to discern 
specific behaviors among the children. Based upon these findings a Literature Based 
Instruction classroom \\.as organi/.ed and implemented to provide relev ant learning 
strategies and experiences. The children were exposed to an active con^.tructive 
process. It required them to think before, during, and after reading, a procvss that 
involved the interaction of the reader, the material being read and the content of the 
material. The results indicated a significant achievement level for the target group. It 
was concluded that children can be introduced to the world of reading by way of an 
invitation to join in the sheer joy of playing with the gift of langu »".e. If. in the real 
world, reading, writing, speaking, and listening are highly integrated activities, then the 
literacy activities that take place in classrooms should be similarly integrated. 

Paulet. Robert O.. "The Whole Language Appioach: Will It be Used in Quebec and 
Manitoba?" English Qiuirtcrly /7/4 (win 1984): 30-36. |EJ 316 569| 
I*xplains the Whole Language teaching strategy. Shows what to expect In classrooms 
of Whole Language advocates. Describes cuiriculum guides based on the approach. 

Paulin. Maiy Ann. "The Teacher-Librarian and Whole Language Progiams." in "School 
Libraries in a Diverse World: Providing the Personal Touch. Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference of the International Association of School Librarianship (2()th. 
Flverett. Washington. Jul 22 27. 1991 )." (1992): 23.^ pp. |ED 3.M) ()().^| 

I*earson. P. David. "Reading the Whole-Language Movement," f-'lcnwufarv School Jcurnal 
<J0/2{Ko\ 19X9): 231-41. ILJ 404 270]^ 

(*haracleri/es the Whole Language movement in tertiis of its philosophical, political, 
and curriculum assumptions aiul consequences. Praises the mmcment for the good it 
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has done; poinis oui problcmalic fcaiurcs ofiho nu>\emcnu o\alualos the likely loiiacy 
oflhe movenicni. 

Peck. Jackie. **Roador Stance: Wh^sc Choice N It paper piesenied al ihe Annual Meeting 
of the National Reading Conference (42nd. .San Antonio. Texas. Dec 2-5, 1992.) 
Texas. 1992. I? pp. IFD X^."^ 5741 

A recurring theme within the prolific body of research on reader response is that of 
reader stance. Although several prominent theories of reader response spr from 
different perspectives, they share one common properts: Hach describes reader 
response in terms of two opposed domains with particular responses falling M)mewhere 
on a continuimi between them. A composite of three models offers the shared features 
of each model appearing at the poles of the continuum. l-*ITerent reading, the partici- 
pant role, and interpersonal context all share public rather than personal tendencies and 
lean toward convergence of thought. Aesthetic reading, the spectator role, and 
intrapersonal context share personal and di\ergent qualities. Ironically, this composite 
configuration ol' similarities among theories also reveals a most glaring contusion ol 
terminology. In Whole Language classrooms, reading I'ocuses on authentic whole 
texts which nurtures de\eIopment of aesthetic stance; conversely, instruction that 
overemphasizes attention to surface features such as letter/sound correspondence 
impedes its de\elopment. The impact of teacher questioning on students responding 
implies the need for cautious examination t)f current practice to de\clop inlormed 
practice. Open-ended questions engender deep, personal connections between reader, 
writer (the te\t). and the rich social ct»nte\t of the classroom. 
Poetoom, Adrian. "Whole Language and the Bible,** Luniiuaiic Arts 66/M'SU\r 1989): ,'^IS- 
22. IFIJ .W9().-^| 

Argues that the Bible should be reinstatetl as an elcnientar\ schtn)! te\t. and that w hile 
doing so is contro\ers!aL it is compatible with a Whole Language approach to 
teaching. 

Pesce. Regina T.. **First Grade Reading Instruction: Current Trends in the Northern Valley 
Regional District.** ( 1991)): 52 pp. \\iD 320 1 ISl 

A study was conducted to determine the current trends in reading materials and 
methods used to teach first grade students to read in the Northern Valle\ Region of 
Bergen Count). New Jersey. Twenl>-one tlrst grade teachers responded to a sur\e> 
which consisted of open-ended questions asking about goals and incenti\es. multiple 
choice questions on demographics, and quesiions on the kinds ol" teaching materials 
commonly found in primar\ classrooms. Results indicated a mining away from using 
the traditional basal and phonics program tt>ward a Whole Language approach. 
Another trend is that tht^se who ha\e been teaching less than 10 years are more likel> 
to Use a Whole Language approach, as are teachers with more education. Results also 
showed that the majority of reading materials and methods are chosen b\ the teacher 
and that atlministrators who get in\ol\ed in choosing reading materials usually choose 
basal and phiHiic programs. The paper c(Micludes with recommendations made to 
administrators and teachers on the basis of this research. 

Phillips. Laura '*'Wea\ing a Web* of Literac\: .A One-'tear l-.\aliiation of the Imple- 
mentation of a Literature-Based Wliole Language Approach.** paper presented al the 
.Annual Meeting of the .American Reading Lorum (1 llh, Sarasota. 1-L, Dec 12-15. 
1990). jl'lD Ml S401 

A stud\ a\estigated the etfccti\encss ol a pn^gram to impr(»\e the readingAt^cabuiary 
skills of ;m ability-grouped lillh grade class of *1ow achieveiV* ( N-- 1 5) through the 
implementatiiMi ol a literaUire-based Whole Langiugc approach. Students were read 
aloiul io Iroiu qualit\ children's literature. Lroiii these Nu^ks. spelling and \iK abi:lar> 
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lists were developed and adniinisiered 30 niinuies a day. 4 days a week during ihe 
scheduled classroom reading period. By means of a ihemalic web, addiiional skills and 
subjccl niatter were inlerwoven so as lo provide students with a less fragmented 
cun iculuni. The Iowa Tests of Basic Mils were administered in the spring prior to the 
program and again in the spring of the following year. Results indicated gains of: ( 1 ) 
one year and four months in vocabulary: (2) one year and five months in reading: and 
(3) seven months in spelling. While the positive statistical findings related to the 
project were encouraging, the classroom teacher was much more excited by the day- to- 
day response from the students, For the first time, this group of "low achievers" 
became aware of the function of print, the nature of written language, and the structure 
of narrative text. They began to value books, independently selected books appropriate 
for their reading level, and were eager to share books with each other and the teacher, 

Phillis, Debra L., "The Teacher as "Enabler": Heterogeneous Whole Language and Self- 
Esteem," (1991): 15 pp, [ED 348 688 j ^ 

A teacher who had directed a K-12 language arts program at the Alamo Navajo 
Reservation in Magdalena, New Mexico employed problem-solving skills that 
involved the affective domain as well as the sensory- motor areas important to 
education even in older children. This teacher's classrooms are heterogeneously 
grouped, A thematic approach is used across the curriculum to learn through language. 
Third- and sixth -grade students write across the curriculum: spelling, reading skills, 
math, and language arts texts are integrated to complement the social studies curricu- 
lum, for example, Reading, reflection, and revision play an important role in the 
writing process approach used in the classroom. Oral exercises include "raps'* made 
with spelling words, and reading aloud utilizing "beat" techniques. Groups of students 
follow developmental progression, and an interactive, thematic approach to 
multicultural literature insures affective/cognitive development. Various research 
indicates that it is by hearing written language read aloud that the emergent reader- 
writer constructs surface structure. Group reading and writing projects should include 
creative parallel activities that involve motor skills. Working in small groups, students 
read and write with reflection, integrating concepts as they move towards a larger 
understanding. 

Piazza, Stephen, and Charles Suhor, conips,. "Trends and Issues in English Instmction, 
1990 — .Six Summaries, Summaries of Informal Annual Discussions of the Commis- 
sions of the National Council of Teac!^ers of English," ( 1990): 15 pp, |ED 315 793] 
Intbrmation on current trends and issues in English instruction, coitipiled by the 
directors of six National Council of Teachers of English commissions, is presented in 
this report, the seventh annual report by the commissions. The commissions and their 
directors are as follows: ( 1 ) Reading Commission (Constance Weaver): (2) Commis- 
sion on Literature (John Pfordresher): (3) Commission on Media (William V, 
Costanzo): (4) Commission on Composition (Sharon Crowley): (5) Commission on 
Language (Jesse Perr> ): and (6) Commission on Curriculum (Linda Shadiow), Some of 
the subjects discussed in the document include Whole Language, concenis about the 
widespread increase of legislative actions regarding teaching, narrow concepts of 
literacy, the literary canon, literature instruction and evaluation, the dangers of 
"performance goals," teacher education, teacher as researcher projects, the role and use 
of mass media and new technologies in the classroom, writing assessment and the 
p(Miiics thereof, language arts textbooks and their assumptions abtviit teaching and 
learning, the use of computers in the classroom, ability grouping, and local curriculum 
developmeiiL 
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Piazza, Stephen, and Charles Suhor. conips., "Trends and Issues in English Instruction, 
1991. Reports on Informal Annual Discussions of the Commissions of the National 
Council of Teachers of English." (1991): 25 pp. [ED 335 699) 
Information on current trends and issues in English instruction, compiled by the 
directors of six National Council of Teachers of English commissions, is presented in 
this report, the eighth annual report by the commissions. The commissions and their 
directors represented in the report are: ( I ) Commission on Reading (Patrick Shannon): 
(2) Commission on Composition (Sharon Crowley): (3) Commission on Language 
(Jes.se Perry): (4) Conmiission on Literature (John r*ordresher): (5) Commission on 
Curriculum (Richard Adler); and (6) Commission on Media (Barbra Morris). Some of 
the subjects discussed in the report include concerns about the widespread increase of 
legislative actions regarding teaching, narrow concepts of literacy, current teaching 
practices in literature classrooms at all levels, cultural literacy and how it impedes the 
acquisition of literacy, writing instruction as a political act, the misuse of the temi 
"Whole Language," appropriate use of computers in English classrooms, ch'^.nging 
approaches to evaluation and assessment, active learning, teacher education, media 
education, media use in the schools, writing assessment and the politics thereof, 
language arts textbooks, the use of computers in the classroom, ability grouping, and 
local curriculum development. 

Pickering, C. Thomas. "Whole Language: A New Signal for Expanding Literacy." Reading 
Improvemcni 26/2 (sum 1989): 144-49. [EJ 398 843] 

Describes "Whole Language" as a new term for literacy instruction that emphasizes 
application of reading and writing in meaningful contexts. Argues that the theoretical 
base for Whole Language is closely related to key ideas of language experience and 
psycholingui sties, but that Whole Language represents a new paradigm. 

Pils. Linda J.. "Soon Anofe You Tout Me: Evaluation in a First-Grade Whole Language 
Classroom." Reciciini( Teacher 45f\ (Sep 1991): 46-50. lEJ 431 098] 
Presents a variety of literacy evaluation strategies devised and implemented b\ a 
teacher who is making the transition to Whole Language. 

Pinnell, Gay Su, "Reading Recovery: Helping At-Risk Children Learn to Read," Elemen- 
tary School Journal 90/2 (Nov 1989): 161-83. [EJ 404 265] 
Describes the implementation and evaluation of an early intervention program. 
Reading Recovery, designed to help young, at-risk children become writers. Research 
evaluation results in New Zealand and in the United States and a case study of a five- 
\ ear-old child are presented. 

Piper. Terry, and George Lnbercane. "Mutual Negotiation and the Teaching of Writing in a 
Multicultural Setting," Journal of Teachin}^ Writinii 9/1 (spr-sum 1990): 1 1-20. [EJ 



Argues that teachers can help students develop writing competence by stressing social 
aspects of language and learnins. Describes the mutual teacher/student negotiation 
observed in two elementary schools. Shows that student writing can improve through 
the creation of a community of children supporti\e of one another's language efforts. 

Piatt. John S. and others. "Linderstanding and Educating Migrant Students," Preventint: 
School Failure M\ (fall 1991): 41-46. [EJ 444 507] 

Describes characteristics of migrant students that place ihem at risk educationall> and 
reasons for low special- education delivery rates are examined. Offers guidelines for 
educational intervention, with the goal of increasing migranl children's economic 
options and opponunilies. Recommends three methodologies: learning strategies, 
cooperatise learning, and Whole Language. 
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Polin, Linda. *'Tlie Other Half of Whole Language," Writiny Notefyook: Creative Word 
Proccsshiii in (he Cla.ssroofn <S/2 (Nov-Dec 1990): 32-33. ILJ 41S 1 1()| 
Noies thai (he *'oiher half of Whole Language is ihe enjoynieni of expressed meaning, 
speaking and listening, and performing and experieneing performance. Describes 
inlcraciive muUiiiiedia technology that can provide opportunities for students to 
experience theater and poeir>- as audiovisual productions. 

Pollack. Hilary L.. "Veteran Teachers and Whole Language Instruction/' Journal of the . 
W isconsin State Readini^ Associati<m .?5/l (win 1991 ): 37-41. |HJ 429 708| 
Describes the positive experiences of veteran teachers who have switched Ironi basal 
reading to the Whole Language approach. 

Pomerance, Anita, **A Collaborative Adult Lileracv Training Workshop for Tutors and 
Students: The Student-Tutor Orientation. Center for Literacy, Inc., Philadelphia, PA. 
( 1990): 29 pp. IBD 324 469] 

A pilot tutor training project, the Student-Tutor Orienialicni (STO), was designed to 
meet the need for making Whole-Language concepts of reading and writing instructit^n 
accessible to tutors as well as students through hands-on experience and for establish- 
ing a collaborative tutoring relationship in which students share in decision making. 
Together, tutors and students at a literacy program in a large Northeastern city learned 
the new concepts and strategies such as the language experience method. Use of 
materials relating to student goals and interests was emphasized, with instruction on 
how to make difficult but interesting texts accessible thrt)ugh such strategies as student 
listening and duct reading. Writing was stressed from the beginning, using invented 
spelling if necessary. After a year's use. in \^hich 1 1 STOs were given and 97 tutor- 
student pairs trainet!, the approach seems to be superior to the agency's former training 
methods in several respects. Retention of tutors after training and hours of service 
surpassed those of a comparable series of the Center for Literacy's training a year ago. 
Tutors expressed increased ct)nndence, and tutors and students reported more goal- 
related materials used and mtire writing done. Staff members requested STOs for their 
ureas, staling that they fell the STOs produced better tutoring. Students were enthusias- 
tic about their progress and their gams in self-esteem. 

Prenn. Maureen C. and Patricia A. Scan Ian. "Teaching as We Are Taught: A Model for 
Whole Language Inservice." Rcadini^ Horizons jh?> (Feb 1991 ): 189-98. [Hi 421 2191 
lixplains that live characlerisiics of a Whole Language en\irt>nment (time, ownership, 
process, conferences, and resources) affect teachers* and students* experiences in a 
Whole Language inservice course. 

Prillaman. Susan. "Whole Language and Its HiTect on the School Library Metlia Center.** 
\'orth Carolina Libraries 5(}/M fall 1 992 ): 1 6 1 -64. j F:J 453 24S | 
Examines the evolution of the Whole Language curriculum, its current theory and 
. practices, and its effect on the school library media center. The similarity between 
Whole Language and the Montessori approach to literacy is discussed, and the role of 
the media specialist in a Whole Language library media center is describetl. 

Project G. L.A.I). A Program of Academic lixcellence. Language .'\cquisition to Literac) in 
a Multilingual Setting.** ( 1991 ): 51 pp. II-D .^40 219] ^ 

Project GLAD (Guided Language Acquisition Design), a nitJdel of inser\ice teacher 
training in which teachers learn tc^ mculify instructicMi to promote actiuisition of Lnglish 
as a Second Language, is ouihned. l*he model uses the Whole Language approach to 
language learning. Us development was guided b\ research in Whole Language lhetM\: 
integraticMi o\ conteni and language within the curriculmn; the n^le of the first language 
in learning: the \alue (^f culture: second language acquisition: neurological organi/a- 
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lion and brain hemisphere functions: efteclive reading and writing instruelion: 
classroom environment: heterogeneous instructional grouping: and language functional 
environment. The teacher training is accomplished with a team of two instructors who 
model peer coaching. Instruction includes seseral days of training in ♦.heory and 
research, observation of demonstration lessons each day for one week, ii week of 
classroom practice, feedback and coaching, and the opportunity for further instruction 
to become a trnincr. 

PROUD Adult Readers 1-4. People Reading Their Own Unique Dictations |and| A Guide 
for Teachers and Tutors.** (1992): 129^pp. |ED 353 403] 

Consists of a guide for teachers and tutors and four ''readers** for adults. These readers 
are intended to eliminate the problems associated with book-ceniered. one-to-one 
tutoring, such as the following: (1 ) uninteresting, irrelevant materials focusing on 
single reading skills rather than reading as communication: (2) materials that lack 
leamer-ccntcrcd activities: or (3) materials that reinforce low self- worth altitudes. The 
guide explains the purpose of the readers and has sections on language experience, 
choosing the appropriate reader, and the use of the readers. It also offers points to 
remember when using the readers and suggests other uses for the material. Each of the 
four books consists of stories and follow-up activities designed to leach reading lo 
adult students. The stories, written by students using the language experience ap- 
proach, range from a few sentences lo a few pages. Skill exercises presented after each 
story include til 1-in-lhe- word, word and plural formation, word search, and compre- 
hension questions. Stories are illustrated with cartoons. The materials are progressively 
more challenging, so that the teacher can select the appropriate level for each student 
or may start the student in book one and progress from book to book, 
Pryor. Hli/abeth Gibbons. "Whole Language Rhetoric: Clarifying Misconceptions.** Ohio 
Readiiiii Teacher 25/1 (fall 1990): 15-22. lEJ 432 646] 

Explores four misconceptions about the Whole Language approach: attempts to rephiee 
them by grounded realities associated with Whole Language. 

Quintero. Elizabeth, and Ana Huerla-Maeias. "All in the FamiK: Bilingualism and 
Bilileracy.** Readmit Teaiher44/4 (Dec 1990): 306-12, [HJ 418 093] 
Discusses the goals of Project Family Initiative for English Literacy (FIEL) and the 
ationale for the model on which it is based. Describes the curriculum and the content 
of the tlve-slep lessons. Provides an example of one family*s literacy growth within the 
project. 

Rabin. Annette 1*.. "Selecting Literature for the Whole Language Classroom: What Factors 
Should We Consider?** paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the international 
Reading Association (36th. Las Vegas. NV. May 6-10. 1991 ), |ED 334 553] 
Although Whole Language teachers say they no longer consider readability evaluation 
(in the sense of measuring word and sentence length) in the selection of literature tor 
their classrooms, they do ha\e criteria for matching the readers or prospective readers 
in their classrtHMii to literary materials. Teachers in Whole Language classrooms see 
the following factors as being important to the readability of the literature which they 
select: ( 1 ) print si/e: (2) illustrations; (3) repetition: (4) vocabulary: (5) predictability: 
and (6) interest. Nonllclion reading materials can also be evaluated for typographic 
clues (bold t\pc or italics), presence of graphs and charts, and a \ ariety of other aids lo 
comprehensicMi and clarity, 

RaffcrtY. Caihleen D., and others. "Developing a Reading/Writing Curriculum for At-Risk 
High School Students'* paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading 
C*onference (41st. Paint Springs. (^\. Dec 3-7, 1^91). |I-|) 343 0S71 
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A sludy analyzed teacher and student perceptions of a literature-based reading/writing 
curriculum for at-risk high school students. Eighteen students, (3 girls, 15 boys) 
ranging in age from 15 to 18 years, began English 9, a redesigned one-semester 
literature-based make-up course for students who failed ninth-grade English. Prior to 
the study, the course consisted of repeating the same kind of instruction that resulted in 
student failure in the regular classroom. Eight students were interviewed mid-way 
through the second semester. Data also included field notes and interviews with 
teachers concerning courses taken after the students completed the make-up course. 
Results indicated that although students had been placed in English 9 for various 
reasons, almost all responded favorably to the redesigned curriculum, which used a 
literature- based reading/ writing approach taught in a relaxed and democratic classroom 
atmosphere. Most English 9 students and their subsequent English teachers concurred 
that through these means, the students had acquired both the motivation and literacy 
skills necessary to succeed in the academic school environment. 

Raines, Shirley C. and Robert J. Canady, "Story Stretchers for the Primary Grades: 

Activities To Expand Children's Favorite Books." (Mr. Rainier, Maryland: Gr>'phon 
House,1992): 257 pp. [ED 355 469] 

Third in a series of "story stretchers." means to extend children's enthusiasm for 
stories and to better connect children's books and teaching ideas with other areas of the 
curriculum. The book contains 18 units or themes with 5 focus books per unit. Each 
focus book has read-aloud suggestions for the book and five stor>' stretch-.. s per book. 
Thus, there are 90 read-aloud suggestions and 450 story stretchers for 90 dif ferent 
children's books. For each of the book's 18 themes, the books selected are "stretched" 
into different centers, activities and areas of the curriculum, including art, creative 
dramatics, games, classroom library, mathematics, music and movement, science and 
nature, special projects, special events and the writing center. The units, or themes, are 
as follows: (1) I am Me, I am Special, Look What I Can Do!; (2) Families: (3) Friends: 
(4) Feelings; (5) Celebrations; (6) I Care about My World, the Environment: (7) 
Weather; (8) Machines and Things; (9) Animal Life; (10) Life in the Sea, Real and 
Imagined; (1 1) Pets, Dogs, and Cats: ( 12) Another Time and Place; (13) Native 
American Legends and Folktales from Other Countries; (14) Mysteries. Secrets and 
Adventures; (15) Bears in Tall Tales. Funny Tales. Stories and Poems; (16) Fun with 
Words; ( 17) Poems. Chants, Rhythms and Rhymes; and (18) Tall and Funny. Funny 
Tales. 

Raines. Shirley C. "Professional Books." Childhood Education 67/?> (spr 1991 ): 194-97. 
|FJ4.M)355| 

Reviews ( 1 ) A Middle School Cuiriculum from Rhetoric to Reality, by James A. 
Beane; (2) Enquiring Teachers. Enquiring Learners, by Catherine Twomey Fosnet: (3) 
How Children Construct Literacy. Yetta M. Goodman, ed.; (4) The New Literacy, by 
John Willinsky; and (5) The Everyday Guide to Opening and Operating a Child Care 
Center, by Daniel F, Kingsbury and others. 

Ram.sey. Wallace. "Infusing Clinical Reading Instruction with Whole Language." paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading and Language Arts Educa- 
tors* Conference (2nd. Kansas City. MO. Sep 27-28. 1985). |ED 266 41 1 1 
Emphasizes a Whole Language approach in the reading clinic at the UniN ersity of 
Missouri (St. Louis) because disabled readers need to practice their skills simulta- 
neously in speaking, listening, and reading. At the clinic, teachers are encouraged to 
learn and use several approaches lo leaching reading. However, the language experi- 
ence approach is emphasized because it is the least known by graduate students. 
Teachers onciuirage children to share real cxpericiicos. as well as vicarious ones, and 
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ihen sliinulale thorough oral discussion of any shared experience before attempting to 
recreate a real story. The child's story is recorded in standard English, without 
attaching labels of correctness or incorrectness. Follow-up activities are designed to 
improve more specific skills. A balanced approach to word recognition is taken, with 
the use of context, sight words, phonics, and morpheme analysis emphasized in 
proportion to their usefulness in reading and to the child's particular learning style. 
Teachers report a positive jump in the level of interest in reading and a marked 
increase in willingness to participate, with measurable and significant growth recorded 
for most children. 

Ramsey, Cynthia, ed., and Trinidad Lopez, cds., "ESL: The Whole Person Approach." 
(1989): 151 pp. [ED 31 1 7381 

Provides a model for training teachers of limited English proficient (LEP) students of 
Hispanic origins to eliminate sex bias in EnL.'.ish-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
materials and teaching approaches. Although the guide aims primarily at the educa- 
tional and personal empowerment of LEP Hispanic girls, it is also intended to assist in 
removing sex bias from the bilingual multicultural curricula in which ESL is taught to 
both female and male Hispanic students. The guide may also be used as a model for 
cievcloping materials and activities suitable for use with other racial, ethnic, or 
linguistic groups. An introductory section describes the purpose, goals and objectives, 
target population, and defines ESL. Part 1 consists of three essays on multicultural 
education, a humanistic approach to language teaching for sex equity, and feminism in 
this cultural context (Chicana feminism). The second part outlines two workshops. The 
first workshop provides an orientation to the component parts of the Whole Person 
Approach to ESL teacher training, and includes 12 related activities. The second 
workshop familiarizes participants with criteria for the Whole Person Approach to 
ESL, and includes four activities. 

Raphael, Taffy E.. and Cynthia H. Brock, "Mei: Learning the Literacy Culture in an Urban 
Elementary School." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading 
Conference (42nd, San Antonio, TX. Dec 2-5, 1992). [ED 352 61 1 j 
A case study described Mei, a second- language learner from Vietnam, in terms of her 
participation in a literature-based reading instructional program. Book Club. The 
context of the case stud> was an urban neighborhood K-5 school in a large midwcstcrn 
city district. Data were collected about Mei from third through fifth grades using 
reading logs, journal entries, audio- and video-tapes of Mei's Book Clubs, field notes, 
and interviews with Mei, her teachers, and her family. Three target Book Clubs 
representative of the entire data set were selected and analyzed. Results indicated that: 
( 1 ) the amount of Mei's participation increased from a fifth of the o\ erall contributions 
in her fourth grade four-member Book Club, io a third of the overall contributions in 
her five-member Book Club during the spring of fifth grade; (2) there was an increase 
in Mei's self-confidence, in terms oi increased initiations of new topics and persistence 
in getting her topics discussed by her peers; and (3) changes in substantive features of 
Mei's discourse over time were shown in both the increased depth and le\ el of her 
comments. Findings suggest that Book Club is a valuable social context for second 
language learners to experience meaningful and authentic opportunities to learn to use 
academic discourse to discuss texts. 
Raphael, Taffy E., and others. "Teaching Literacy through Student Book Clubs: A First- 
Year Teacher's FLxperience. Elementar\- Subjects Center Scries No. 41." (1991 ): 33 pp. 
|FD 3.^^7431 

Describes the experience of a fourth- and fifth-grade, first-\ear teacher's participation 
in the Book Club Project of the Center for the Learning and l eaching c»r Hlementarv 
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Subjects. The liook Club included the use of high-qualit> childreirs literature, 
opponunilics for resptmse lo literature in nuiltiple ways, and instruetion that focused 
on different ways to develop an appreciation for experiences with literature. The paper 
first describes the four components that make up the Book Club program: reading, 
u riling, discussion (i.e.. siudeni-!ed small-group and whole-class), and instruction. 
Focuses on a 6-\\eek folktale unit, using the unit as the context for discussing the 
issues faced by the teacher in moving toward a literature-based instructional approach, 
the needs of the students, and how their instnietional support helped facilitate their 
growth with both comprehension strategy use and with response to the literature the\ 
read. Students* growth is described in terms of ''what to share" during their student-led 
discussions and "how to share it.** Transcripts of students' small group discussions or 
Book Clubs are used to provide a window into their interactions around the literature 
selections read, while samples of students* writing and drawings are used to rellect 
indi\idual responses. In addition, transcripts and writing samples are used to describe 
progress in question-asking, seeking clarification, overall participation, use of personal 
experiences, and links to other texts. 

Rasinski, Timothy V., "Holistic .Approaches to the Remediation of Difficulties in Reading 
Fluency.** ( 1989): 12 pp. |ED 314 72()| 

Holistic approaches to remedial reading can be effeeii\c in promoting the reading 
growth of poor readers. Learning to read is most el*fecti\e when it occurs in a context 
of functional and meaningful literacy activity. In order to create such a context students 
need to be engaged with real texts in a search for meaning. Repeated readings, taped 
readings, the Neurological Impress Method, and phrase -cued texts help readers deal 
with real texts. Hach ol' these approaches, and variations and combinations that can be 
tieveloped by creative and insightful teachers, offer remedial teachers proven tech- 
niques for developing fiuency in holisiic and meaningful ways. 

Rasinski, Timoth\ \*., ed., and others, "Reading Is Knowledge: Thineenlh Yearbook of the 
College Reading Association, 1991.** Kansas: College Reading Association, 1991 
This 1991 yearbook contains five sections: ( 1 ) Knowing about College and Adult 
Literacy; (2) Knowing about Home anil Community Literacy; (3) Knowing about 
Literacy Instruetion; (4) Knowing about Teacher Education in Literacy; (5) and 
Knowing about Teacher Education in the Content Areas. Contents: "Program E\alua- 
lion: The Politics of DeveU)pmental Reading** (Donna L. Mealey); *'Do College 
Students Who Plan before Writing Score Better on Essay Exams ?** (,\L K. Gills and 
Mary W. Olson); **College Students* Reading Assessment: Are We Surveying or 
Diagnosing?** (Cindy (}ille>pie); ''.Activating Implicit 1*heorics of Reading: A 
Meiacognitive Approach** (M. Cecil Smith); "Language Experience in a FaiiiiU 
Litcracv Project** (Elinor P. Ross); "Home Literacy Practices of Parents Whose 
Children Are Enrolled in a Whole Language Kindergarten** (Timoth\ V. Rasinski and 
others); "Parental hnob ement through Workshops** (Nanc\ B. Mas/tal); **Casc-Based 
Instruction and Learning: An Interdisciplinary Project*' (Marino C. Alvarez and 
others); **Reading Perceptions ot I'rban Second (nadcrs** (Elizabeth G. Stuilevant and 
others): "Join the Clubl A New Afiproach to the Traditional Reading C*linic** (Rebecca 
1'. Carwile and Karen L. Parker); **Sccond Grade L'rban Students* Attitudes toward 
Reading** (Wa\ne M. I.inck and others); "Video-Based CASE Analvsis to Enhance 
lea c her Preparation"^ (Victoria .1. Riskt> and cUhers); "A Descriptive Study of the 
Renecti\e Statements of Preser\ice Teachers** (Barbara J. Walker); **Do As I Sa\-, Not 
As I Do- "Feacher 1- ducat ion** (Linda .'\. Packman); "l)e\ eloping a Meaningful I'arly 
field I xpcriencc tor Reading Methods (*ourses** (William Eail Smith); **Pcrccptions of 
Prosci\K-c and Insci\ icc Teachers Rcg<uding Test- Taking IVoccdurcs and Tesi- 
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Wiseness Programs'* (Jerry L. Johns and Susan J. Davis); "Whole Language Collabo- 
ralion Project: Three Case Studies to Represent Ch^ge" (Grncc M. Shepperson and 
Roben J. Nisilcr): **\Vholc Language and Changing Language Arts Instruction: A 
National Survey'* (Patricia K. Smith and others); 'Theoretical Orientation of British 
Intani School Teachers'* (Janet A. Miller); **A Model for Teaching Conient Area 
Reading Strategies lo Presenicc Teachers" (Victoria G, Ridge way and others); 
''Attitudes toward Teaching Reading in the Content Areas: A Correlational Study" 
(Cindy Gillespie and Nancy Clements); "Exchanging Places: College to High School 
Classroom" (Judy S. Richardson): and "Making Links: Reading across the Curriculum 
Workshops for Content Area Faculty" (Anne R. Friedman). 

Rasinski. Tinioth> V.. and others. "Home Literac\ Practices of Parents Whose Children 
Are Enrolled in a Whole Language Kindergarten," paper presented at the Annua! 
Meeting of the College Reading Association (34th, Nash\ille, TN, Nov 2-4, 1990). 
I KD."^ 27 822 1 

A study focused on families whose children were successful but not exceptional 
students in kinderganen. Subjects were eight parents (all mothers) whose children had 
been enrolled the previous year in a kindergarten program that maintained a Whole 
Language curricular orientation. The children (four girls and four boys) were highly 
successful in kindergarten though none had been deemed exceptional in the progress 
they made in learning to read and write by the teacher, parent, or third-party obser\ers 
who were part of the research team. Parents were interviewed during the two months 
immediately following the children's completion of kindergarten. The parents were 
asked a set of questions concerning their approach to literacy learning and their 
satisfaction w ith the kindergarten's holistic curriculum. Interview results indicated 
se\eral home-based literacy activities including the t'ollowing: rending aloud; taking 
dictation from child; de\ eloping interest in words, through games, etc.; writing; and 
providing an informal and functional literate en\ ironnient. Two conclusions were 
drawn from the study: ( 1 ) the home literacy acti\ities described are similar to those 
described in that work and tend to validate the conclusions derived from previous 
work; and (2) the literac\ acti\ ities in the home were highly congruent w ith those 
found in the Whole Language kindergarten. 
Raslall, Peter, "Whole Language and Phonetic Spelling," RcaJinu Impnncmau M)l\ (spr 
199."^): .\S-4(). lEJ 462 3541 

Describes a phonetic spelling scheme called "Rational Spelling" that is claimed to be 
easy to learn and use. and that could be used to encourage students to read and write 
jVcely at an early age. 
Raupp. Magda, and others. "Key Strokes: A Guidebook for Teaching Writing with 
Computers." (1987): 83 pp.' IHD 333 761 1 

This guide is the result of three projects that ha\e been working to address the problem 
of iniergenerational illiteracy in writing. While writing skills are limited among the 
general population, they are even more limited among limited -English- speaking 
students (both sehooLaged and adult learners). The guidebook is a self-help manual for 
teachers interested in helping such students write better. The guide offers ideas on how 
to help students manage the w riting prt>cess; pro\ ides strategies for helping students 
iienerato ideas, dew lop audience awareness, and compose; and gi\es hints on 
encouraging students to revise papers they ha\e already begiui. The guide provides 
general inlormation on the writing process as well as specific suggestions, examples, 
strategies, ami procedures (or an ettectne writing program. An introductor\ section 
proNides an over\iew of research llndmgs m wiiting. Implications for teaching writing 
.tic examined in scetion 11. Sul-iscquenl sections ti»cus on aspects of wntittg instruction 
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Reeves-Kazelskis. Carolyn, and Richard Kazclskis. "Effecls of an Expanded Language 

Experience Approach on Oral Cloze Performance of Kindergarteners." paper presented 
a( the Annual Meeting of ilie Mid-Soulh Educational Research Association (Little 
Rock. AR. Nov 7-1 1.^1989). [ED 312 615] 

A study explored the effects of an expanded Language Experience Approach (LEA) on 
listening comprehension skills of kindergarteners. During a 2-ycar period, two 
exerpiments were conducted with different groups of kindergarteners. The second 
experiment replicated the first experiment and was conducted to determine if an 
expanded LEA would produce different effects with kindergarteners who were more 
representative of the population than were those in the first experiment. In both 
experiments, the expe. mental (expanded LEA) and the control (traditional LEA) 
conditions were implemented by the same two teachers, A total of 44 kindergarteners 
were involved in the first experiment (22 experimental and 22 control) and a total of 47 
kindergarteners were involved in the second experiment (23 experimental and 24 
control). The two LEA conditions differed only in the kinds of follow-up activities 
associated with each of the conditions. The results of both experiments favored the use 
of an expanded LEA. The oral cloze results of experiment 1 revealed significant 
differences between the experimental and control groups on beginning (p<.05). medial 
(p<.Oi and total cloze (p<-OI ) scores. In experiment 2. the experimental and control 
groups differed significantly (p<.()5) on beginning, medial, and total cloze scores. 
Significant differences in final clo/.e scores of the experimental and control groups 
were not found in either of the experiments. Results indicated that the use of an 
expanded LEA is likely to be more effective than the traditional LEA in facilitating 
development of listening comprehension skills. 

ReifT. Judith C Leammi^ Styles. What Research Says to the Teacher series. (Washington. 
D.C.: National Education Association. 1992): 42 pp. lED 340 .'^06| 
Reviews several approaches for describing learning styles and the instructional 
implications of an emphasis on learning styles for teachers. Several reasons for the 
importance of understanding individual learning styles are provided; such understand- 
ing leads to: ( 1 ) reduction of teacher and student fru.siration; (2) higher student 
achievement and an improved self-concept: (3) accommodation of a variety of leaniers 
in a classroom: (4) the versatility that is crucial to learning: and {5) improved commu- 
nication with administrators, parents, counselors, and other staff. Cognitive, affective, 
and physiological learning styles are considered. Approaches for describing cognitise 
styles include brain theories, conceptual tempo, field dependence/field independence, 
mind styles, modalities, and multiple intelligences. Approaches for describing affective 
styles include conceptual systems theory and psychological types. Finally, approaches 
for describing physiological styles revohe around elements of learning styles which 
have been classified into four kintls of stimuli: ensironmentah emotional, sociological, 
and physical. Six approaches for incorporating instruction that takes learning styles 
into account in the classroom are; ( 1 ) pedagogical intelligence: (2) Carol Hall's Lis iiig 
Classroom. (3) Whole Language: (4) F-'oxfire actisities: (5) the 4MAT System: and (6) 
the DICSIE (Describe, Interact. Control. Select. Instruct. Evaluate) Model. Concludes 
that teachers pass through seseral stages in their understanding of children's learning 
styles, and emphasizes that administratix e support, staff development, peer coaching, 
parent education, and personal detomiinati(Mi and commitment are cnicial in a positise 
learning styles elassr(H>m. 

Reimcr. Kathr\n Meyer. *1-iteratuie Based Classrooms: Three Perspectives. Draft." paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (40th. Miami. 
I-!.. No\ :7-I)cc 1. Wi).) \\il) }50 57f>| 
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A study altompiod to delincalc the parameters of practice that are referred to as 
iiieraturc-based reading insiniciion and explored the perspecti\es of the teacher, the 
students, and the researcher about the use of literature in three different liieraiure-based 
classrooms. Six teachers (third grade or above) were identified, teachers who were 
highly respected wiihin their systems, had a number of years of teaching experience, 
and used literature as the basis for their reading programs. Three of the teachers were 
part of the field testing of interviews, surveys, videotaping, and document data 
collection, data analysis, and pattern confirmation. The other three teachers' class- 
rooms became the sites f';»- more intensive observation, interviewing, and analysis. 
Results indicated that three anchoring points existed on the spectrum of classroom 
practice in literature-based instruction: ( I ) literature used as the text in a basal 
curriculum; (2) literature as the basis for an individualized reading program: and (3) 
literature as the key to integrating the curriculum throughout the day. Results also 
indicated that students took on the language of the teacher and seemed to move toward 
the teacher's perception of what was occurring in the room. Findings suggest that it 
was the power, control, and autonomy the teachers sensed they had that freed them to 
use literature— and to differ w ideK from each other in their use of literature. 

Rencgar. Sandra L., ''Reading and Music: Take Note.'' (1986): 9 pp. |BD 315 7351 

Music can exert a positive effect on a reading program both in complementary skill 
development and as a means of forcing task attention. These positive effects ha\e been 
documented in research. Both music and reading requiie skills such as auditory and 
visual discrimination, reception, and association: eye-motor coordination; interpreta- 
tion; word meanings in and out of context: and language reception. The integration of 
music and reading provides an excellent instrument for the Whole Language approach. 
Thus, music is a natural ally of the reading teacher both as a motivational tool and a 
\ chicle for instruction. 

Reutzel. D. Ra>. and Robert B. Cooler. "Whole Language: Comparative Lffects on First- 
Grade Reading Achievement." Journal of Eiliicational Research .S'.-?/? (May-Jun 
mO): 252-57. |FJ 414 2341 

Results of this study supported the belief that Whole Language strategies and routines 
used in first-grade classrooms will yield scores on traditional standardized achievement 
lesis of reading that are comparable or superior to those resulting from the use of basal 
reader programs. 

ReiitzeL D. Ray. and Paul M. HoUingsworth. **Whole Language and the Practitioner." 
Acadcniir'Thcrapy 1^/4 (Mar 198S): 405-16. |FJ 367 4781 
The Whole Language philosophy of teaching reading and writing is outlined and 
related to children's acquisition of oral and written language. A typical Whole 
Language classro(.m is described, along with the roles of the teacher and students. A 
chart contrasts Whole Language theory with more typical methods of literacy educa- 
tion. 

Ron vs. Stephen. *V\ Quest tor Meaning in Adult Basic FAlucaiion." ,\Juh Lvurnitwi Ml 
1^92): 22-23. |FJ 442 4711 
\ holistic philo^ophy that learning should be driven b\ a quest lor meaning is 
manifested m adult basic education by such \aried approaches as process writing. 
Whole Language, problem posing, alternatne assessment, mathematics as problem 
solving and critical thinking, and family literacy . 

RfvhniT. Jon. ed.. 'Teaching American Indian Students." ( UW2): 366 pp. 355 ()5S| 
Coiisisis oi IS essays that discuss teaching methods and resource nuterial promising 
pioductive school experiences f<^r .AmcrKan Indian students. I he first section of the 
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book inlroduccs the notion orcinpowcrnient of Indian siudenls through nuilticultural 
education, foundations of Indian education, the history of Indian education, tribal and 
federal language policies, and a successful bilingual program. Section 2 discusses the 
importance of adapting teaching methods and curriculum to Indian culture and to the 
learning styles of Indian children, li also offers recommendations for promoting a 
positive working relationship between teachers and parents. Section 3 describes 
language and literacy development, the role of the first language in second language 
development. :ind the characteristics of American Indian English, Section 4 addresses 
the importance of Indian students' exposure to literature relevant to their culture and 
background. It provides suggestions for Whole Language teaching strategies, teaching 
strategies to enhance students' reading comprehension, and an overview of literature 
written by American Indians, Section 5 makes specific suggestions for teaching social 
studies, science, mathematics, and physical education to Indian students, 

Reyhner, Jon. ed,. 'Teaching the Indian Child, A Bilingual/ Multicultural Approach, 2nd 
Edition;* (1988): 331 pp. [ED 301 372) 

This collection of 20 essays by 21 authors presents teaching methods and resource 
material promoting productive school experiences for American Indian students. The 
chapters are organised into five sections. The opening chapter iif section I emphasizes 
that teachers must understand and respect the cultures and backgrounds of their 
students, an attitude essential to a bilingual and multicultural approach to Indian 
education. Other chapters in this section ( 1 ) outline the historical background of Indian 
education: (2) discuss tribal language policies and the ingredients of a successful 
bilingual program: and (3) examine multicultural education goals and the value of 
cultural relativism for minimizing ethnocentrisni and eliminating racism. Section 2(1) 
describes the stages of oral language de\elopmcnt and the role of the first language in 
second language development: (2) provides practical suggestions for teaching English 
as a second language: (3) discusses necessary elements for reading comprehension: 
and (4) presents a Whole-Language approach to language arts, A section on teaching 
Indian literature discusses the inadequacies of basal reading textbooks, examines the 
use of storytelling in the classroom, provides a motif bibliography, and lists sources of 
culturally appropriate books for different grade levels. Section 4 makes specific 
suggestions for teaching social studies, science, mathematics, and physical education 
to Indian students. The final section discusses the parents' role as first teachers, a 
positive working relationship between parents and teachers, theories concerning self- 
of ficacy. and means to empower Indian students. 

Rhodes. Lynn K.. and Curt Dudley-Marling. "Readers and Writers with a Difference: A 
Holistic Approach to Teaching Learning Disabled and Remedial Students." (Ports- 
mouth. New Hampshire: Neinemann. 1 988): 329 pp, |ED 293 1 17| 
Intended for teachers of learning disabled or remedial learners at all levels, this book 
presents a holistic perspective on reading and writing instruction, focusing on 
meaningful, purposeful liteiacy applications. The book begins with a general discus- 
sion of learning disabled and remedial students and then introduces readers to a holistic 
lhcor\ of reading and writing development. This is followed by a thorough discussion 
of an observational approach to reading and writing assessment and a consideration of 
the problem of writing meaningful goals and objectives from a holistic perspeciive. In 
the main bt^dy of the book» a large number of instructional strategies that have been 
found successful in encouraging literacy 'eveU^pment are pro\ ided. C( intents : 
"Planning Instruction": "Prereading Insti uctii^n": "In-Puvcss Reading Instrticiion": 
'*PiKi Reading InstiuctiiMi". "Composition: CIkmccs and ItistiuclitMi": <md "Transciip- 
Mon- Choices and InMruclit^n," In addituMi to specific instructional strategies, teachers 
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are encouraged to surround students with print and encourage the discovery by 
students that reading and writing are nieaningfuL purposeful, and personally worth- 
while. The final chapter presents a discussion of collaboration on a literacy program 
with parents, teachers, and adininistrators. Also included is an extensive list of 
predictable trade books for children. 

Rhodes. Lynn K., and Nancy L. Shanklin. Nancy L.. **Miscue Analysis in the Classroom 
(Assessment).*' Rccuihiii Teacher 44/?^ (Nov 1990): 252-54. |EJ 416 3931 
Discusses the procedures for using the Classroom Reading Miscue Assessment w hich 
was developed b\ Deiwer area Coordinators/Consultants Applying Whole Language to 
help teachers efficiently gather miscue data. 

Ribo\vsk\. Helene, "The Effects of a Code Emphasis Approach and a Whole Language 
Approach upon Emergent Literacy of Kindergarten Children." 28 pp. ( 1985). [ED 269 
7201 

Reports results of a year-long, quasi-experimental study investigating the comparati\o 
effects of a Whole Language approach and a code emphasis approach on the emergent 
literacy of 53 girls in two kindergarten classes in an all-girls parochial school in the 
Northeast. Subjects in the experimental class received instruction in Ht)ldawa\'s 
Shared Book Experience Program, a Whole Language approach, while subjects ui the 
comparison class received instruction in Lippincott's Beginning to Read, Write, and 
Listen Program, a code emphasis approach. Emergent literac\ — the concepts about 
reading and writuig resulting from a child's first encounters with printed material — 
was divided into three subsets: linguistic, orthographic, and grapho-phoncmic literacy. 
Posttest results for each of these literacy sets indicated a significant treatment effect 
fa\oring the Whole Language group. The results corroborated Holduway's research, 
which indicated a high level ol' success with the Shared Book Experiences in compari- 
son with a code emphasis approach. The study showed a naturalistic learning model to 
be structured and viable within a school instructional environment that was informal, 
relaxed- and supporti\e. 

Rich. Sharon J.. "Restoring Power io Teachers: The Impact of 'Whole Language.''* 
iMHi^iiai^c Aris 62/1 (Nov 1985): 717-24. lEJ 326 518| 

Explores the cooperation and resistance that teachers often encounter as they begin t<^ 
use a Whole Lnneunge approach in their classrooms, and discusses Whole Language as 
a teaching attitude — returning the freedom of learning to students, but still w ith 
requisite responsibilities for pro\iding students with all the options from which they 
ma\ choose. 

Rich, Sharon J.. "Whole Language: The Inner Dimension." Quarterly IS/2 (sum 

1985)" 23-37. lEJ 327 8221 

Describes the Whole Language concept and its manifestations in teaching. Argues that 
Whole Language teaching can be seen as a political acti\it\ since it returns power to 
the children and the teacher. 

Richards. Janet C, and Joan P. Ciipe. "Whole Language Teaching and Mandated [district 
()bjecii\es Are Compatible." /^('(/f///j.t,'. iixplorat ion and Discovery I3/\ (fall 1990): 8- 
18. IEJ 431 0861 

Demonstrates that a first-grade teacher in a classroom co\ ers district objectnes tor 
reading and language arts w ithin the context of a Whole Language philosophy. 
Illustrates the teacher's recognition of the needs of the students, and that the teacher 
encourages them to participate in making decisions about what activities arc included 
in (he unn. (See l .l) 347 165 (oy a similar report.) 
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Richards, Janel C, and others, "Teachers' Beliefs about Good Reading Instruction," 
Reading Psyclwlof^y m (1987): 1-6, [EJ 353 6791 

Identifies Inno statistically significant prediction equations involving independent 
dynamics that are based on infonnaiion provided by 225 priniarv' teachers regarding 
(1)14 predictor variables and (2) their orientations toward three instiuclional empha- 
ses: graphophonics, skills, and Whole Language. 

Richardson, Marcia, and others, "Evaluation of Whole Language and Traditional Language 
Arts Instruction Using a Cloze-Procedure Test for Reading Comprehension," 22 op. 
(1991). [ED 339012] 

Reports a study investigating whether there was a relation between methods of 
language arts instruction and reading comprehension as measured by the cloze- 
procedure. Subjects. 88 third-grade students in four classes (two "traditional" and two 
"Whole Language") at two elementary schools in South Dakota, had their reading 
comprehension tested six months into the school year using a 35-item Cloze procedure. 
The two traditional teachers and the two self-taught Whole Language teachers had 
identified themselves on a self- report measure of teaching strategies. Data from the 
comprehension test were analyzed using a t-test. Results indicated no significant 
difference between the reading comprehension of students instructed using traditional 
(basal reading) and Whole Language methods of instruction. Includes the teacher 
survey instrument, the checklist of classroom items normally found in a Whole 
Language environment, a sample cloze- procedure passage, a sample of verbatim and 
acceptable answers, and a table of data. 

Richardson, Paul, "Language as Personal Resource and as Social Construct: Competing 
Views of Literacy Pedagogy in Australia. ' Educational Review 43/2 ( 1991 ): 171-90. 
(EJ 429 5711 

Assesses the debate between the process wrilingAVhoIc Language approach to literacy 
education and genre-based writing instruction. Explains that the former stresses 
ownership and voice and the latter identifies and linguistically describes the genres 
used in school and proposes a cuiriculum model for teaching writing. 

Richmond, Mark G., and others, "The Role of the Writing/Reading Connection in Reading 
Instruction in the Jones County, MS, School System," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Mid-South Educational Research Association (Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Nov 1 1-13. 1992,) Tennessee, 1992. lED 345 487] 

Reports y study of the degree to which teachers employ or perceive that they employ 
writing/reading strategies in their classrooms, and their perceptions regarding the 
degree to which their school system should support that effort. A pilot sample of 15 
practicing teachers wiis drawn from a demonstration school in southwest Louisiana. 
Subjects, 71 K-8 teachers from the Jones County School System in Mississippi, 
completed a questionnaire. A random sample of eight teachers was drawn for class- 
nx)ni observation. Two inslrimients designed to assess teachers' perceptions of their 
Whole Language awareness were administered to the pilot group study for validation 
purposes. Results of both studies indicated that there was an apparent gap between 
theory and practice relative to the implementation of a writing/reading basis for 
literacy development. Teachers appeared to regard their practice at a much higher level 
than is borne out by observation of environment and practice, and teachers tended to 
view the school system as needing to provide more support lor their ventures into 
Whole Language methodology. 

Riiey. Margaret C, and Donna L. Coe, Whole Lniiinai^e Discovery Activities for the 
Primary Grades. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1992). |CS 01 1 347| 
Presents for the K'3 teacher hundreds of R\idy-lo>usc indi\idual and group acli\ ities 
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for developing reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills, all correlated with other 
curriculum areas and organized into nine monthly sections. Includes teaching strate- 
gies, individual and group games, aetivity sheets, quizzes, writing exercises, and 
vocabulary builders. Each of the monthly sections pro\ides (I) three forms of literature 
(a Caldecott book title with a synopsis, a poem, and a traditional song) corresponding 
with monthly themes; (2) language, math, social studies, and science activities 
developed through the thinking levels of Bloom's taxonomy for each literature form; 
(3) a "skill correlation chart" correlating the activities with key concepts in language, 
math, social studies, and science; (4) display ideas for the monthly book, song, and 
poetry selections; and (5) reproducible open-ended ^'think sheets" to facilitate 
recording ideas in individual, small group, and large group activities. Includes an 
introductor>' discussion of Whole Language and Bloom's taxonomy, sections on 
management and evaluation to help teachers integrate instruction to tit other literature 
selections, and a parent section to promote home support and encouragement. 
Rickert. Colleen. "Support Groups for Reading Supervisors (Reading Supervisors)," 
Journal of Reading 33/S (May 1990): 642-43. [EJ 410 008] 

Describes a Coordinators Applying Whole Language (CAWL) group that provides a 
way for reading coordinators in a number of school districts in a metropolitan area lo 
support each other. Argues that reading supervisors can influence classroom reading 
and writing instruction among local school districts, 
Ridley. Lia. "Enacting Change in Elementary School Programs: Implementing a Whole 
Language ?cvspccU\crReoclin}i Teacher 43/9 (May 1990): 640-46, lEJ 410 138] 
Describes how one resource person demonstrated and discussed Whole Language 
teaching methods in five elementary and middle schools to start the process ot 
educational change. 

Rigg. Pat. "Whole Language in TESOL." TESOL Quarterly 25n (fall 1991 ): 521-47, [EJ 
435 954] 

Presents key aspects of the Whole Language perspective; describes examples of Whole 
Language principles in practice in elementary, secondary, and adult English-as-a- 
Second-Language programs. Reviews recent Whole Language research on second- 
language development. 
Robb, Laura. "A Cause for Celebration: Reading and Writing with At-Risk Students." AVu' 
Advocate 6/1 (win 1993): 25-40. 

Describes a remedial program for seventh- and eighth-grade students who failed a state 
literacy test and were reading below grade level. Outlines the successful program, 
based on a reading-aloud program, responding to stories, writing, paired reading and 
questioning, connecting vocabulary to individual stories, and reading to kindergarten 
and first-grade children. 

Robbins. Patricia A.. "Implementing Whole Language: Bridging Children and Books." 
Educational Leadership 47lt (Mar 1990): 50-54. lEJ 405 1 39] 
Reading and writing at one New Hampshire school dislrict are considered integrated 
processes. Writing generates an enthusiasm for reading, and reading generates the 
impetus for writing. Whole Language instruction has produced high reading compre- 
hension scores, an increase in book-reiiding quality and quantity, and a dramatic drop 
in special education students. 

Roberts. Robbie B.. "Writing Abilities of First Ciraders: Whole Language and Skills-Based 
Classrooms." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Mid-South FAlucaiional 
Research Association (Lexington. KY. No\ 13-15. IWI). [ED .^41 981] 
Compare-- the writing abiluies of children in a Whole Language classroom with those 
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or children invoKod in a skiils-bascd classroom. Subjects. 37 African-American 
students in two heterogeneous llrst-yrade chtssrooms in a low socio-economic area 
school in the Inner-city of a large Alabama city, completed a reading/writing assess- 
ment (a sample of the Stanford Achievement Writing Test for second-grade students) 
after 7 months of instruction. One group of subjects consisted of 19 students who had 
been instructed using a Whole Language curriculum: the other group consisted of 18 
participants who had been instructed using a traditional curriculum emphasizing skill 
mastery. Writing samples were analyzed according to content and the ability to express 
thought. Total words and t -units (number of thoughts) were also compared between the 
groups. Results indicated that, on all tools of assessment, the Whole Language group 
scored significantly higher than the skill-oriented group. 

Robinson. Richard D., antl Jeanne \L Jacobson. 'The Multi-Faceted World of the Reading 
Teacher or This vs. That vs. Limpowcred Choices." AVm/mi^ Hon:(ms 30l\ (fall 1^;89)- 
39-40. (EJ 397 683 1 

Discusses the pros and cons of traditional vs. non-tratlitional teaching methods. 
Explores non-traditional methods such as Whole Language, student de\ eloped 
materials, combining writing with reading, informal testing, teacher collaboration, and 
professional education and development. 

Robinson. Richard. ''An Fnterview with Dr. Donna Wiseman (Leaders in Reading Research 
and instruction ),*• Rnuli/ii; PsyrhoU^i^y N/2 ( Apr-Jun 1993): 165-70. ICS 745 755 1 
Presents an interview with Donna Wiseman. Discusses current programs and activities 
of Whole Language, criticism of leaders in Whole Language for being above an> 
question or criticism, the existing research base for Whole Language, and the future of 
the Whole Language movement. 

Robinson. Helja. ''Anna's Worlds: Whole Language Learninii in a Bilinjzual Context/* 
( 1989): 30 pp. 1 ED 324 1021 

Shows that bilingualism can be an enriching pan of children's ii\es. A \oung child 
named Anna, living in a bilingual environment in which English and Finnish were 
spoken, was observed and her speech recorded. This discussion focuses on aspects of 
Anna's acquisition of language. Initial discussion works toward a definition of 
bilingualism and describes the social experiences of the bilingual child and the effects 
of bilingualism on the child. Dail\ observation and recording of the child's speech 
revealed that the majority language, which, after a nunc from Finland to the United 
Slates, changed from I-innish to English, emerged quicklv from a receptive stage and 
moved to a protlucti\e stage. While .'\nna was able to conduct role-play c\clusi\el\ in 
English 4 weeks alter entering nurscr\ sc hool in Mississippi, emotional attachment to 
certain Finnish wortK was evident. Extensive examples of Anna's code-switching, 
keeping the languages separate, self-correcting behavior, literacy learning, learning to 
C(Him. concept acciuisiiion, and seccMid language maintenance, are pro\ided. Conclud- 
ing remarks focus cm the i-ole of the teacher w ith bilingual students in the classroom. 

Robinson. H. Alan. *A\ ht^le Language and Whole Language Instruction: A Dellnitton. 
puper presented at the Annual .Meeting of the Nassau Reading Council (Long Island. 
N^'. Api !(-). 1988) and a shorter \ersion presented at the .Annual Meeting of the 
International Readuig Association (33rd. Toronit^ Canada. Ma\ 1-6, 198S). I ED 297 
270 1 

What Whole Language is and is not. what Whole Language instruction is and is not. 
and whether "\ubskills" can be integrated into a Whole Language approach arc topics 
worths ol consideration. \M)olc Language is natural language within a given context 
and in relation to a given situation Isolated bits ol language usetl for exercise rather 
than for real communication are not naunal language. Language which is not a unit. 
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which docs no( have a sensible beginning nnd ending, and whieh does not serve lo 
coniniunieale within a meaningful eoniexl for a given purpose is not Whole Language. 
Whole Language instruction includes the teaching and learning of skills and/or 
strategics within a setting in order to accomplish a goal thai cements, extends, and 
expands learning. It is not the planned teaching of skills in a sequence over time. It is 
frequently coupled with an integrated or thematic approach to learning. This approach 
is consistent with a Whole Language approach but is not mandatory. The role of the 
Whole Language teacher includes developing strategies for dealing with fragments of 
language, such as objective and standardized tests. Subskills instruction can be 
subsumed in a Whole Language approach lo reading instruction if the subskills are 
recognized as reading purposes and major organizational strategics. Learning and 
functioning through language is the process as well as the goal of Whole Language 
instruction. 

Roos, Marie C "Integrated Literacy De\ elopnient and Computer-Based Instruction." paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (San Antonio. TX, Feb 25-28, 1992). |ED 341 032] 
Noting that recent developments in computer technology facilitate the integration of 
media in literacy development, this paper reviews 18 items of courseware designed to 
promote literacy development within a Whole Language framework. The reviews are 
divided into four sections dealing with the following topics: ( 1 ) idea processors and the 
contributions of graphic organizers to information processing in the content areas; (2) 
media integration systems and the capacity to synthesize interdisciplinai7 content; (3) 
desktop publishing as a vehicle for producing sophisticated report formats; and (4) 
courseware in reading and literature designed to promote integrated literacy develop- 
meiit- Concludes that these programs are useful both across the curriculum to facilitate 
information processing and in conjunction with thematij, literature-based, or content 
area units of study to enhance higher-order thinking. 

Roos, Marie C. and others. 'The Effect of an Introductory Reading Course on Pre-Ser\ ice 
Teachers' Theoretical Orientation to the Teaching of Reading," paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association (38th, San Antonio. Texas. 
Apr 26- .M), 1993), Texas, 1993. |ED 356 4701 

Reports a study that tested the usefulness of the Theoretical Orientation to Reading 
Prc^file (TORP) in terms of its accuracy in measuring prescrvice teachers* change in 
theoretical orientation to reading as a result of having taken a reading methods course. 
Subjects. 27 upper-division elementary education majors (the experimental group) and 
15 upper-di\ision students enrolled in an elementary level curriculum course (the 
control group) took the TORP as pre- and posttests. The reading methods course taken 
by the experimental grt>up was literature- based and Whole Language in orientation. 
Results indicated an increase in the posttest scores in the direction of a skillsAV'holc 
Language orientation, suggesting a movement away from a subskills or phonics 
perspective on the continuum to either a skills or Whole Language theoretical 
orientation. Findings suggest that the reading-methods course influenced students' pre- 
test beliefs about reading instruction as measured by the TORP. 

Rooscn. Joan. "RoHections of a Teacher." Yowtii ChiUhen 47/5 (Jul 1992): 80-81. |LJ 447 
6601 

Presents a teacher's rclleclions on the need lo know about, and talk with parents and 
other teachers about, the benefits of using a child development-based. Whole Lan- 
guage, thematic approach to teaching in the priinar\ grades. 
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Rorschach. Elizabeth, Anlhea Tillyer, and Gail Verdi, "Research on ESL Composition 
Instruction: The Fluency-First Approach." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (26tli, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Canada^Mar 3-7. 1992.) [ED 350 848] 

An experimental English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) program at City College (New- 
York) is reported. The federally funded project investigated the effectiveness of an 
instructional method entitled "Fluency First" and based on Whole Language theories 
of learning. It requires large amounts of reading and writing, collaboration with peers, 
and self-examination of learning processes. Participants were 24 students of varying 
ages and language backgrounds. The report consists of an overview of the approach 
and program, tabulation of quantitative data on ESL student achievement from 1983 to 
199 1 , presentation of a case study of the seven Latin American students, a discussion 
of participating teachers' responses to the program, and a brief assessment of the 
implications of the research for other ESL programs, particularly in the areas of faculty 
de\ elopmcnt. curriculum design, and instructional material development, 

Ro.saen, Cheryl L.. and Danies J. Cantlon, "Coherence in Literature-Based Thematic Units, 
Elementarv' Subjects Center Series No. 53." (199 1 ): 37 pp. lED 340 042] 
Analyzes and compares two elementary literature-based thematic curriculum units. A 
broad set of framing questions developed by a team of researchers representing six 
subject areas was used with a particular focus on the extent to which the two units 
would likely promote understanding and appreciation of literature and the extent to 
which writing was used to enhance such understanding and appreciation. Each unit 
was examined for its coherence, which included appraisal of the theme's potential, 
how the theme was developed throughout the unit to enhance and support literary 
understanding and appreciation, the kind of knowledge promoted, and the ways in 
which activities and writing assignments were complementary. Results showed that ( 1 ) 
because the "Sur\ ival Tales" unit focused discussions and writing activities, it fostered 
a deeper understanding of the literature than docs the "On the Edge" basal unit whose 
theme is not developed as coherently: and (2) the "Survival Tales" unit provided 
multiple opportunities for interaction using the four language modes in authentic 
reading and writing tasks, giving students a chance to make personal, social, and 
academic/metacognitive connections. Results indicated that teachers need to choose 
resources for literature-based units well and consider seriously the power of the theme 
tor developing literarv' understanding and appreciation. 

Roser, Nancy, 'V\ Partnership for Change: A University Perspective," paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the World Congress on Reading ( 13th, Stc^ckholm, Sweden, Jul 
3-6. 1990). |ED 323 504) 

A small-scale collaboration between members of a school of education and a public 
school district (invoh ing some reading/language arts faculty and students from the 
University of Texas on the one hand and the curriculum director, volunteer reading 
teachers, media specialists, and elementary teachers in a school district in San Antonio, 
Texas on the other) illustrates how schools of education and public schools may forge 
partnerships to create new forms of teacher education and conduct inquirv' about 
leaching and leaining. The collaborati\e eflbrts centered on moving toward a literature 
base for the elementary language arts curriculum and illustrate Gar\ Griflln's se\ cn 
critical features of an cITcctivc clinical teacher-education program. Griffin\ frame- 
work proposes that the program must be embedded in a school context, and that the 
collaborati\e effort should be context-sensiiivc. puq)oseful and articulated, participa- 
ton. knowledge-based, (ingoing. dc\elopmcnlal. anaKtic, and rctlccuvc 
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Rosberg, Mcrilec A., 'The Rca iing/Writing Conneclion: Using Student Teachers," based 
on a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Reading Association 
(Des Moines, lA, Apr 6-8. 1989). [ED 308 4761 

The student teacher, practicum. or field-experience student can tit readily into a Whole 
Language classroom even if he or she has not been trained to use the process. The 
teacher needs to take time to discover the student associate's strengths and abilities; 
time taken to examine these abilities and to consider how they might be mutually 
complementary with the teacher's interests is quite worthwhile. Student teachers 
should be involved in planning lessons from the very beginning, as are the students in a 
Whole Language classroom. The continuance of a literate environment in the class- 
room can be ensured by using the skills of the student teacher to enhance and expand 
the community of learners in the classroom. 
Roskos, Kathy. *'A Naturalistic Study of the Ecological Differences between Whole 
Language and Traditional Individualized Literacy Instruction in ABE Settings." 
(1990): 89 pp. (ED 329 769] 

Examines differences between a prescriptive individualized approach to literacy 
instruction in adult basic education (ABE) settings. Six ABE classrooms participated in 
the study with four continuing traditional literacy instruction and two providing Whole 
Language-oriented literacy instruction. Average attendance per session was 12 adults. 
Thetiassroom served as the unit of analysis, with a total of 60 hours of observation 
conducted by a trained observer over the 6-month implementation phase of the year- 
long project. The findings revealed substantive differences between the two modes of 
instruction along various dimensions of educational climate. Interpreted broadly, the 
findings suggest that Whole Language-oriented instruction is more andragogical in 
nature, more supportive of higher-order thinking with print, and a more compelling 
form of literacy acquisition for adult learners. Implications for ABE policies and 
practices were identified. 
Ross, Elinor Parry, "Moving toward a Whole Language College Classroom," Journal of 
Readinii i5/4 (Dec-Jan 1991-92): 267-71. lEJ 43? 5251 

Describes changes made in the teaching of a college presen ice education course m 
children's literature and reading methods that refiect principles of the Whole Language 
approach. Discusses integration of curriculum, social context, classroom environment, 
evaluation, writing, purposeful learning, and opportunities to choose. 
Ross, Elinor P., "How to Use the Whole Language Approach," Adult Lcanwii* 1/2 (Oct 
1989): 23-24, 27, 29. lEJ 396 2021 

Techniques for using the Whole Language approach include read-aloud sessions, 
student story dictation, practice in using decoding skills, word bunks, and exercises 
that stress the connection between reading and writing. The method considers 
individual needs and interests, offers relevance, and builds on adults' experiences. 
Routman, Regie, 'Teach Skills with a Strategy," Insivnaor JOIN (May-Jun 1992): .U-37. 
|EJ 449 3731 

Describes how to teach skills strategically in Whole Language classrooms. Discusses 
differences between skills and strategies antl notes how to move from skill to strategy. 
A section on teaching phonics examines phonics charts and personal phonics booklets; 
suggests an order for teaching phonics. 
Routman, Regie, 'Transitions: Erom Literature to Literacs." (1988): 352 pp. \VA .300 779] 
Intended to provide support, encouragement, antl idea^ for teachers wanting to make 
the transition from skill-oricnteil basal texts to lilcratiirc-based Whole Language 
programs, this book dcscnhcs a successful existing piognmi mul oflers suggestions on 
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how any elementary classroom can benefit from such a transition. Contents: ( i ) "My 
Turning Point: Catalysts for Change**: (2) *AVhy Change? A Need for Active LitcracN*': 
(3) "The Reading Program: Teaching Reading with Children's Books*': (4) ''Using 
Predictable Books: What You Need To Know**; (5) ''Literature Extension Activities: 
Meaningful Independent Work**: (6) "The Writing Program: How To Begin It and 
Keep It Going**: (7) "The Reading-Writing Process: Moving into Grade 2**: (8) "The 
Literature-Writing Program: Continuing in Grade 3^*: (9) "Parent Involvement: 
Communication^*: ( 10) "First Year Journals: Entries from Two Teachers**; (11) 
"Everyday Concerns: Organization and Classroom Management**; {12)- "Evaluation: 
Evaluating the Process As Well As the Product**; (13) "Making Changes: The Need for 
Teacher Support**; (14) "Any Questions?** ( 15) "Postscript: Transitions**; (16) 
"Resources for Teachers**: and (17) "Recommended Literature** (classified by grade 
and literary style, and by level of difficulty). 

Rowe. Barbara Anne. "Phonics Phoenix: A Lesson in Literacy in Small-Town Mississippi;* 
Policy Review 51 (win 1990): 74-77. |EJ 411 3061 

Describes the successful use of the beginning reading program called "Sing, SpclL 
Read, and Write** (SSRW) in Aberdeen. Mississippi, elementary schools. Using a 
Whole Language rather than basal reading approach and emphasizing phonics and total 
immersion. SSRW' has been instrumental in dramatically improving achievement test 
scores and in combating illiteracy. 

Ruddell. Robert B.. "A Whole Language and Literature Perspective: Creating a Meaning- 
Making Instructional Environment.** Uuimuii^e Arts 69/^ Dec 1992): 612-20 |EuI452 
767] 

Argues that Whole Language is a philosophy that ph.ces meaning-making at the center 
of learning and instruction. Suggests that literature and a literature-based program play 
a critical role in the classroom and in developing student motivation. Suggests that the 
teacher is the critical facilitator for meaning making in an interactive Whole Language 
environment, 

Rupp. James H,. "Whole Language in the Elementary ESL Classroom;* paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (2()th. 
Anaheim. CA. Mar 3-8. 1986). lED 273 1211 

The Whole Language approach to literacy, which has been highly promoted in the 
Albuquerque. New Mexico, public schools, is based on recent psycholinguistic 
research on the reading process, and it views learning to read as a developmental 
process moving from the whole to the parts. It is done in an encouraging, positive 
environment that is as risk-free as possible, where children are asked to use their 
background and experience and be active partners in the process. Many similarities 
exist between the Whole Language approach and the teaching of English as a second 
language (ESL). w here the four language skills are taught as an integrated whole. !n 
both, the teacher*s role includes facilitating and modeling language use and creating an 
en\ ironment where it is almost impossible not to learn. An elementary school ESL 
program has incorporated the Whole Language approach into a variety of ESL 
acti\ities. including: the morning message on the board that can contain almost 
anything and serves as a \ chicle for reacting, discussion, and othei" group activities; 
squiggle writing, in which students are gi\en written squiggles from which they 
de\elop a picture and stt)ry: and use of resource materials for students to (K» research 
on a given topic that is also incorporated into other class acti\ities. The techniques 
have proven successful and may suit some instmctional styles and siiuatjons. 
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Sabin. Barbara J.. •'The Contlicl between Instruetion That Characieri/.es Chapter 1 

Programs and Instruction That Results from the Whole Language Philosophy." f 1989): 
38 pp. [ED 334 5481 

Explores the eontlict between instruction that characterizes Chapter 1 programs (which 
cippear to advocate segmentation, isolated skills instruction, and other curricular 
incongrucneies with the core reading classroom) and instruction that results from 
Whole Language philosophy. The paper maintains that the conflict may be due to a 
misinterpretation of Chapter 1 guidelines by state and local agencies. It examines the 
inadequacies of Chapter 1 reading programs resulting from the curreiitly held unstated 
philosophy created by its guidelines, and discusses the nature of effective reading 
instruction based on Whole Language philosophy that could occur in Chapter 1 
programs dependent on a reinterpretation of Chapter 1 guidelines. 
Sacco. Margaret T.. "Enhancing Multicultural Literature by Using the Whole Language 
Approach in Diverse Settings while Facing the Censorship Challenge." paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Spring Conference of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(Richmond, Virginia. Mar 18-20. 1993). Ohio. 1993. 1CS 213 970| 
The Whole Language approach offers many opportunities for enhancing and effec- 
ti\ely using muUicullural literature in di\crsc settings. Recently many English teachers 
have departed from the irnditional canon, including in their reading lists literature b> 
writers who represent various ethnic and cultural groups. However, censorship has 
become a very strong threat to those teachers considering the use of multicultural 
literature in the classroom. Teachers can become paraly/.ed b> the fear of censorship, 
thus prc\cnting the opening up of the canon. Diversity strengthens and enriches a 
culture. howc\cr, so that readings concerning different ethnic and cultural perspectixes 
should be encourLiged. One excellent means of introducing sudi works into the 
cun iculum is a Whole Language approach. Social studies students, for example, might 
read a novel concerning apartheid in South Africa. Teachers can promote the reading 
of these books by preparing booktalks. short talks about books which entice readership. 
Through various means, teachers must strive to incorixirate multicultural perspectives 
into their classrooms. Includes an annotated bibliography of 12 works of young adult 
fiction, all useful for teaching multicultural perspectives. 
Sain/, JoAnn. "Critical Litcracv: How Can the Limited Proficient Adult Be AcadcmicalK 
Supported and EinabledTo Gain the Necessary Knowledge in Reading/Writing 
Communication Skills To Succcssfull> Complete a Degree Program for Integration 
into the Workforce'.*" paper presented at the Conference of the National Association for 
Adults with Special Learning Needs (Aug. 1991 ). |ED ,"^40 755 1 
Few jobs with any prospects for acUanccment arc expected to be available to poorly 
skilled students. cspccialU limited English proficient individuals with insufticicnt 
reading skills. The consensus is that continuing to allow u disproportionate number of 
minority or disadvantaged students to pass through the education system without 
meeting high standards of achievement means ihcy arc likcK to end up in dead-end 
jobs or'^iMi welfare. Recent findings from the field suggest that one ol' the banicis to 
better programs for undcrachicvers is that educators are skeptical about students 
struggling w ilh basics being capable of higher order thinking and problem solving. 
AmcMig the topics examined in this paper are the following: defeatist altitudes lor the 
older po(M- reader or inm-reaticr; types of approaelies to teaching beginning reading: 
opposing arguments alxuil leaching mcihiHis: inherenl problems with low-le\el reiidmg 
skill instruction: mental processes that occur while reading: pr(^filcs oi at-risk adult 
students: the underdeveloped basic skill of listening and speaking: the failure of 
traditional methods ot teaching beginning reading to adult at-risk students: and the link 
between higher liicrae\ skills, college programs, and jobs. 
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Salvage. G. Joyce, and Phyllis E. Brazee. "R '.sk Taking, Bit by Bit." Um^ua<^e Arts 6815 
( Sep 1 99 1 ): 356-66. [EJ 43 1037] 

Argues ihal typical language arts instruction for special education children is mis- 
guided because it emphasizes identifying and remediating deficiencies in individual 
children. Offers a model for teaching at-risk children that applies Whole Language 
principles and practices to meet the needs of special education students. 

Salzer, Richard T., 'TAWL Teachers Reach for Self-Help/' Ediu atiomil Ucuiership 49/?> 
(Nov 1991): 66-67. [EJ 435 750] 

The Whole Language Movement may be the most widespread and fastest growing 
grassroots curriculum trend in U.S. education. Although a few Teachers Applying 
Whole Language (TAWL) groups are affiliated with school systems, the majority are 
supported entirely by teachers from different school districts meeting together 
voluntarily to advance their own professional development. 

Sammon, Susan F., "A Correlation Study: The New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement 
Test and Degrees of Reading Power Test." (1988): 52 pp. [ED 296 288] 
A study investigated whether a positive correlation existed between scores obtained by 
incoming freshman on the recently developed Degrees of Reading Power Test (DRP) 
and the required Reading Comprehension subtest of the New Jersey College Basic 
Skills Placement Test (NJCBSPT). The subjects, 217 William Paterson College 
freshman enrolled in a lower level developmental reading course and 91 enrolled in a 
higher level course, were pretested with the NJCBSPT in the summer of 1987 before 
course enrollment. Placement in developmental reading courses was made based on 
scores obtained with this test. Pretesting with the DRP took place the first week of 
class and posttests were conducted at the end of the semester. Results indicated that the 
new test, DRP, does correlate positively with the current state test, NJCBSPT, in its 
present format. For this sample, sex was a factor on the DRP, with males significantly 
outperfonning females across levels. Students who completed a basic skills course 
which emphasized comprehension strategies taught through the reading of a variety of 
whole texts (content area selections, news stories, and novels) made significant gains 
as measured by comprehension tests such as DRP and NJCBSPT. The direct-instruc- 
tion- via- Whole-Language- materials model appears to be effective. 

Samuels, S. Jay, ami Alan E. Farstmp, cds., "What Research Has To Say about Reading 
Instruction. Second Edition." (1992): 363 pp. |ED 340 Oil] 
Maintaining the balance between theory and application of the 1978 edition, this 
book's second edition keeps up with changes in the reading curriculum by adding 
chapters on text structure, melacognition, and home background not found in the first 
edition. Chapter titles are: ( 1 ) "The Role of Research in Reading Instruction" (Wayne 
Otto): (2) "Home and School Together: Helping Beginning Readers Succeed'* (Lloyd 
O. Ollila and Margie I. Mayfield): (3) "Whole Language Research: Foundations and 
Development" (Kenneth S. Goodman): (4) "Assessing Literacy: From Standardized 
Tests to Portfolios and Pcriormances" (EllVieda H. Hiebert and Robert C. Calfee): (5) 
"The Role of Decoding in Learning to Read" (Isabel L. Beck and Connie Juel); (6) 
"Reading Fluency: Techniques for Making Decoding Automatic" (S. Jay Samuels. 
Nancy Schermer, and David Reinking): (7) "Developing Fxpcitise in Reading 
Comprehension" (P. Da\id Pearson, Laura R. Roehler. Janice A. Dole, and Gerard G. 
Duffy): (8) "Improving Reading Instruction in the Content Areas" (Stephen Sinionscn 
and Harry Singer): (9) "Text Structure, Comprehension, and Recall" (Barbara M. 
Tavlor): ( 10) "Melacognition and .Self- Monitoring Strategies" (Ruth Garner); (11) 
Teaching the Disabled or Relow-A\oragc Reader" (.leanno S. Chall and Mary H. 
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Curtis): (12) "Reading and the ESL Student" (Joanne R. Nurss and Ruih A. Hough); 
and (13) "Teaching Adults to Read" (Thomas G. Sticht and Barbara A. McDonald). 

Sanacore. Joseph. "Administrative Guidelines for Supporting the Whole Language 
Philosophy." 28 pp. (1990) [ED 324 6651 

Administrators need to realize that Whole Language is a multidimensional belief 
system, that everyone involved in its implementation must become a learner, and that 
this process requires risk taking in a supportive environment. Principals can provide 
support by working cooperatively with teachers during every phase of implementation. 
The following guidelines are suggestions that can be added to individuals' repertoires 
and used when needed: (1 ) Form study groups for the puri)ose of sharing information. 
(2) Develop a firm belief in emerging literacy, (3) Treat independent reading as an 
important activity rather than as a frill. (4) Encourage the teaching of vocabulaiy 
through reading immersion. (5) Support teachers' demonstration activities that 
reinforce the role of context for expanding word knowledge. (6) Focus on informal 
e\aluation that is well-matched with instruction. These guidelines are only a sampling 
of the many ways in which educational leaders and teachers can lake risks while they 
promote worthwhile strategies and activities for children. 

Sanacore. Joseph. "Intra-class Grouping with a Whole- Language Thrust," Readint^ and 
Wrifing Quarterly: Overcomin^ii Uarning Difficulties m (Jul-Sep 1992): 295-303. 
ISeeEJ 320 4141 

Presents five grouping patterns lor Whole Language classrooms, intended both to 
provide children with flexibility and complement other approaches to organizing 
instruction. The negative effects of long-term ability grouping has been discussed often 
in educational literature, and recent research has identified several areas of concern, 
including a need for more variety in intra-class instructional grouping. Whole 
Language educators are apparently so dissatisfied with the traditional, rigid three- 
group plan that they may be a\oiding most small group patterns. The challenge to 
Whole Language teachers is to organize a variety of groups, including Shared Reading, 
Shared iMeetings, Literature Circles, skill groups, and strategy groups. These patterns 
provide children with flexibility while they prevent the self-fulfilling prophecy of 
"once a problem reader, always a problem reader." They also complement other ways 
of organizing instruction, including whole class and individual activities. Unless varied 
grouping is incorporated into classrooms, the Whole Language movement may never 
demonstrate its full potential for helping children grow as readers and writers. 

Sanacore, Joseph, "Success in Literacy through Early Intervention," (1990): 16 pp. |ED 
314 7131 

Helping children gain an early sense of success in literacy is vital to their growth since 
it creates a foundation for future success. Because of learning difficulties demonstrated 
in early development, which may be triggered in part by changing modern lifestyles, 
teachers need to be sensitive to the issue of preventing learning problems from 
becoming serious disabilities. Demonstrating sensitivity to the child's emerging 
literacy and prior knowledge are steps in the right direction, and these can be aided by 
inf(^rnial evaluation (which replaces standardized testing with observation, interaction 
and analysis) and a Whole Language method of language instruction. These ap- 
proaches can help children be successful during their school careers and throughout 
their li\cs, 

Sanacore, Joseph, "Needed: A Better Balance between Narrative and H\p(^sit(try Tevi." 
(19^)0): 14 pp. |l-:i)317 96<S| 

Prcnidmg \oung children wilh a bolter balance between narrative and expository text 
makes sense. InitialK, chiUiren develop fiuencs ihiough lamiliar narrative structures 
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and themes. As the children achieve reading lluencN. ho\vc\ er. they benefit from 
increased exposure to expositor) text. Supporting this thrust arc varied approaches and 
resources, including instaUing a classroom library, reading aloud, and using magazines. 
Maintaining a balance of narration and exposition also means not overdoing one type 
of text to the deemphasis or preclusion of the other, regardless of the teaching- learning 
context. The challenge to educators, especially those supporting a Whole Language 
philosophy, is to encourage a balance of discourse t\pes as children engage in 
authentic literac\ e\ents throughout the school year. 

Sanacore. Joseph. "School wide Literature- Based Practices: Cooperative Leadership K an 
.Asset." (1093): 16 pp. |ED354 48S1 

A literature-based approach across the curriculum helps students to personalize 
content-area curricula, to enjoy reading a di\ ersiiy of subject-matter materials, and to 
improve attitudes toward reading. Teachers. super\ isors. and admmistrators can 
cooperatively support literature -based practice across the curriculum b\- creating a 
positive professional attitude, designing thematic units, and incorporating team 
teaching to pro\ ide a realistic context for eomplemenling and transcending traditional 
icxlbooks. These approaches also increase the chances of promoting students' long- 
term reading habit. Cairying out successful literature-based practice, however, depends 
on genuine sharing among colleagues. Unless cooperation becomes the norm, such 
worthwhile ideas as using literature across the curriculum will not ha\e the beneficial 
impact that the\ deser\e. 

Sanacore. Joseph. "Emerging Literacy : An Important Whole Language Concern." ( 1992): 
2()pp. |HD 346 441]^ 

Hmerging litcracs is a \ilal concern not only for Wht>le Language enthusiasts but also 
for all concerned with helping each child extend his or her indi\ idual litcrac) de\elop- 
ment. By avoiding a traditional. beha\ iorislie. reductionist, readiness-oriented 
classroom, tb.* primary school teacher provides a greater opportunity for creating a 
natural learning environment. Such an environment supports children's emergmg 
literacy b\ highlighting devclopmentally appropriate activities related to the impor- 
tance of pla\. This play-oriented context sends a message to children that the teacher 
understands and respects who they arc and also \ alues what they can do. With this 
foundation established, the teacher can extend play in speciHc ways to promote 
children's individual literacy learning. Soetodramatic pla\. dramatic activities, shared 
readmg. residing aloud, and immersion are onl\ a sampling of the creative ways in 
which a caring, knowledgeable teacher can support children's individual litcracv 
learning. These and other developmental Is appropriate aetiv itics must be a major part 
of the primary school classroom so that children are free to grow and develop in 
natural vvav s. 

Sandel. Lcnore. "Lxploring the Solar System: A Literature Lnit within a Whole Language 
Context." ( 1992): 7 pp. |HD 346 440| 

.-\ useful framework t(^r literature-based instruction is the curriculum related literature 
unit which pn^vides a total resource for content area teaching. Such a unn could be 
based on the science curriculum. "Exploring the Solar Svsiem.'* and could be devel- 
oped theniaticalK through topics of space or the solar system. The teacher's initial step 
IS io create a collaborative graphic plan or organi/er for a satellite displav s)nthesi/ing 
the students* prior knowledge, reading text, literature, and ciiniculum goals. This 
orr:ini/er or mapping becomes the ke\ to the selection of b(u)ks and planning ol 
litcMiuie jcliviiics. .'\ unit can he «Mgani/ed to inckule science, math, social studies, 
and langUvige arts c(^nient through development of research reports, time lines, distance 
alriil.iiuMis. ». ic.itivc wniing. ;inii dr.nna and ait proie^ts. C lass actjviiios ami siig- 
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gestcd books denionslrate how, in the music classroom, music appreciation and skills 
are taught and learned in this unit design in concert with rhe arts of language and other 
curriculum areas. Whether the point of departure in developing a teaching unit at any 
level is a specific subject, book title, or current imerest, webbing the unit themes 
within all areas of language and learning emerges as a Whole Language approach in 
instructional concert, interweaving impressive and expressive language within the 
context of literature, 

Sandel. Lenore, "Head Start to Full Start: A Progression of Gains in Fulfilling Children's 
Preschool Nee(':>." paper presented at the Natiiinal Working Conference New 
Directions in Child and Family Research: Shaping Head Start in the 90s (Alexandria, 
VA. Jun 24-26, 1991). [ED 338 342) 

Examines literature on early inter\'ention programs for disadvantaged and cuiturally 
diverse children from the 196()s to the present. The focus is on Project Head Start and 
its history, follow-through support programs in the primary grades, and current 
research on emergent literacy. The background of Project Head Start is provided, and 
follow-through support programs are discussed, the aims of which are to emphasize the 
same goals as Head Start and adjust learning experiences that reinforce the early gains. 
The importance of continuit\ between Head Start programs and primary grade 
experiences is emphasized. Parent involvement is described as an effective element in 
the development of a child's early relationships, interests, and language. Current 
literature on emergent literacy and the role of experience in a child's development are 
considered. Theoretical principles of emergent literac) curricula, activities, and 
objectives are stated. The correlation of the Whole Language approach and emergent 
literacy with the cumulative research on child development and learning has cogent 
potential for application with programs and social policy. 

Sarratore. Janet, and Beverly W. Bell, "Enhancing the Language Arts: Using Creative 
Dramatics." (1989): 10 pp. |ED 308 559) 

Creative dramatics can be used effectively by the elementary- teacher to help motivate 
students to become involved in various language arts activities. Dramatic play, 
pantomime, story drainati/.ation. imagination exercises, crealise movement, iniprovisa- 
tion. and other structured activities encourage students to relate new experiences to old. 
As they increase their range of associations to familiar words and objects, students 
confront genuine purposes for acquiring the skills of reading, writing, speak i- and 
listening. 

Sawver. Diane J.. "Whole Language in Context: Insights into the Current Great Debate." 
topic s in Lcmguctiie DLsonlcrs (May 1991): 1-13. |EJ 428 630) 
Discusses the history of U.S. reading instruction: instructional approaches and learning 
processes: the Whole Language view of literacy acquisition: promoting literate 
behavior through reading lo or writing with children, shared reading, and guiding 
children's reading/writing: and use of the Whole Language approach with leaniing- 
disabled students. 

Scala. Marilvn A . "What Whole Language in the Mainstream Means for Children \sith 
Learning Disabilities." Raulim: Trarlici ^7/3 (Nov 1993): 222-29 |CS 746 349] 
Describes how a icachcr of children with learning disabilities worked with three 
regular classroom teachers lo teach mainstrcamed children in whole language 
ciassrcuMiis. Shows how students' reading abilities, self-esteem, and moti\ali(>n 
improscd as ihc lines were blMTcd between ahlcd and disabled, teacher and specialist, 
and right and wiong. 
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Schafer, Virginia. *Thc Effects of Teaching a Whole Language Philosophy lo Second 
Grade Students;* 1 22 pp. (1 989 ).[ ED 309 400] ^ " 

Reports a study investigating differences in reading achievement of Ntudents taught 
according lo Whole Language philosophy compared to students taught using a basal 
textbook. Subjects, 20 second-grade students taught using a Whole Language philoso- 
ph\ and 17 second-grade students in the same school using basal textbooks, were gi\en 
pre- and posttests to determine their reading achievement. Pretests indicated no 
significant differences in reading achiesenient between the two groups, and postiests 
given four months later also indicated no differences in reading achievement. Includes 
three tables of data, 62 references, the pretest, sample iesson "^lans, and statistical 
computations. 

Scharer, Patricia L,, ''Perceptions and Practices; An Exploration of Literature Discussions 
Conducted by Teachers Moving toward Literature- Based Reading Instruction," paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (42nd, San 
Antonio, TX, Dec 2-5, 1992). [ED 352 636) 

A siud\ explored the jhanging role of the elementary teacher w ithin the context of 
book discussions as teachers move from basal instruction to literature-based reading 
instruction. As part of an earlier study, two upper-grade teachers consistently ex- 
pressed concern during inten iews and group discussions w ith their colleagues about 
how to foster both literary appreciation and literacy achievement through book 
discussions. Three additional classroom book discussions were videotaped one year 
after videotapings were made in connection with the earlier study. Both teachers were 
inier\ iewed before and after the book discussions concerning how they planned, 
organized, facilitated, and evaluated the discussions. Results indicated that although 
both teachers had goals of fostering child-centered discussions supporting higher-le\el 
thinking, one teacher seemed unable to adjust her instructional stance in ways that 
would foster a more student-centered discussion, while the other teacher appeared to 
value students* interpretive and critical thinking and w as also able to orchestrate 
classroom conditions to foster such talk during book discussions. Findings support the 
argument that teachers may claim to \alue creati\c, interpretive responses but 
concentrate mainly on literal responses in the discussions the\ actually conduct. 

Scharer. Patricia L.. and Deana B. Detwiler, "Changing as Teachers: Perils and Possibili- 
ties of Literature-Based Language .Arts Instruclitni." Lm^uaiic Arts 69/3 (Mar 1992): 
1S6-92. 1EJ 439 169| 

Presents a case study of a sixth-grade teacher tr\ing to increase her use ol' literature for 
language arts instruction. Shows the challenges and successes of aiicmpting lo get 
better at teaching. 

Scheffler, Anthony J., and others. "Examining Shifts in Teachers* Theoretical Orientation 
to Reading," Readmit Psyclwla:^}- 14/\ (Jan-Mar 19g3): 1-13. 

F.xamines direction. durabilit\, and dynamics of affected shifts in teachers* theoretical 
orientation to reading after a lwo-da\ Whole Languiige w orkshop. F^'inds that tea<:hers 
nuned aw ay from initial beliefs as to how- reading should be taught and retained this 
distance, but did not move with consistency toward an altematise orientation. 

Scheu. Judith, and others. "Literature- Based Language .Arts Programs: Present and l-uture 
(Reviews and Reflections),** lAm\ma\icArts 69ll (No\ 1992): 557-^^3. |HJ 451 376 1 
Discusses SIX professic .lal resources and three classroom resources thai can help 
practitioners decide what the> should he doing and wlial the\ need li^ undcrsiand lo 
function in a liicraiurc-bascd language arts classr(^<im. 
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Scheu, Judilh, and olhers, 'Teaching and Learning of Nonriclion (Reviews and Reflec- 
lions)/' iMrii^Kciye Arts 6m (Oct 1991): 502-07, [HJ 432 5471 
Reviews 13 professional materials lhal explore ihe uses of exposiior>' icxts and 
informational maierials designed to be used with elementary and middle school 
students in the classroom. Discusses a book that provides a Whole Language perspec- 
tive on language learning and teaching, 

Schickedanz. Judith A., 'The Jury Is Still Out on the Effects of Whole Language and 
Language Experience Approaches for Beginning Reading: A Critique t'f Stahl and 
MiMcr's Study," Re\ ie\v of Eduaithmal Research 601 \ (spr 1990): 127^31, |EJ 414 



Refutes Stahl and Miller, who compare the effectiveness of Whole Language/language 
experience programs versus basal reader approaches, Criticizesthem for their laci< of 
longitudinal data, alternative interpretations, and information concerning the broad 
goals of Whole Language approaches. 

Schierloh, Jane McCabe, "Using Classic Novels with New Adult Readers," Journal of 
Reculin}i 35/^ M'dy 1992): 618-22. IEJ442 708| 

Suggests that teachers can use adapted or abridged classic novels with Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) students and enrich them by reading aloud short passages from full- 
length novels. Offers guidelines for selecting lovels and excerpts. 

Schiffer, Edward W,, **Using Whole Language Materials in the Adult ESOL Classroom," 
(1989): 96 pp, | ED 327 063] 

A practicum explored the use of insuuctional materials based on the Whole Language 
approach to second language learning in adult English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
instruction. The approach was implemented in a beginning ESL classroom at an adult 
education center that had previously used publisher textbooks, which were not thought 
to provide adequate English language input. The materials selected for Whole 
Language instruction were texts designed for adult basic education and written in 
Whole Language, Classroom and homework exercises were also developed for use 
with a national newspaper. Other media (television, movies, songs, and pictures) were 
used for additional Whole Language exposure. Quantity and quality of both written 
and oial language learning and assignment completion among the 17 students were 
evaluated. Results indicate that the use of Whole Language materials promoted 
language acquisition at a faster rate than the use oi" commercial ESL materials, 

Schindiey, Wanda, "Banning the Excerpts: The New Fanatic Faction in the English 
Profession," Enf^lish Journal 80/4 (Apr 1991 ): 73-74. |EJ 424 306] 
Argues that excerpts from the literary canon and from contemporary non fiction should 
be included in secondary education textbooks of the future, contrar\ to the opinion of 
militant Whole Language supporters. 

vSchlepcr, Das id R., '*V<\en "F' Spells "Cat": Spelling in a Whole Language Program." 
Perspectives v EcLu at ion ami Deafness (Sep-Oct 1992): 1 1-14. (EJ454487| 
Describes the use of invented spelling in educational programs for students with 
deafness. Students use a variety of spelling strategies, such as visual, kinesthetic, 
sounding out, handshape in sign language, and functional spellings. Methods of 
encouraging risk taking in spelling are discussed, and the changing use of spelling tests 



Schlepcr. David R.. 'AVhole Language Works.,, and V\c Got Proof!" Perspeciives in 
FAlucation ami Deafness ///3{Jan-Fcb 1993): 10- 15. |FJ 459 (^151 
Re\ iesss research on the use i^l Whole Language with students with hcaiing impaii- 
ments jind identifies recurring iliemes, such as Whole Language is et'fecuvc for 
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is noted. 
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students from a vuriciy of backgrounds and age levels, and liieraey developnicni of 
deaf students exposed to a literate environment parallels that of hearing students. 

Schneider. Susan. "Integrating Whole I.anguagc with a Sheltered Fnglish Curriculum: A 
Longitudinal Esaluatiop. of Ai Risk Language Minority Students.'' paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the >4ational Reading Conference (Miami, FL. Nov 27-Dec 2. 
1990). [HD332 520] 

A study evaluated two El Paso. Texas bilingual education program types, including a 
state-mandated transitional model (n=I8 schools, 5,607 students) and a bilingual 
immersion progiam (n=19 schools. 4.717 students). Both programs are designed so 
students will exit after grade 4. but some continue in grades 5 and 6. Student character- 
istics are similar across programs. Transitional programs have tended toward the 
audio-lingual apprt)ach. and immersion uses recent language-acquisition methods and 
the Whole Language approach and teaches reading and content areas in English. More 
recently, a language-arts approach has been encouraged, but not widely embraced, in 
the transitional prt)gram. Longitudinal data on student prt)gress in the two program 
models and process data for three years has been gathered, and teachers were surveyed 
twice. Analysis of the data indicates that as in previous years, the immersion students 
performed better on standardized tests than transitional program students, with the gap 
narrowing in reading and math in the upper grades. Regardless of program, the 
students make the same average grades and are promoted at a similar rate. It is 
concluded that the bilingual iiiimersion program can provide needed first-language 
instructional suppt)rt and development as well a^ a richer, faster, more complete 
exposure to English. 

Schnelle. Linda, and James D. Rile\ . "Guided Story Invention.*' ( 1991 ): 16 pp. (ED 342 
006] 

Guided story invention is a strategy for W hole Language instruction. The strategy 
stimulates construction of sior>" and storylike passages, and incorporates: ( 1 ) student 
knowledge of story structure: (2) the reading and writing of meaningful text; (3) a 
focus on meaning as a function of teacher coaching: and (4) encouragement of self- 
monitoring of reader imderstanding. Preparation is the first major component of the 
strategy. The teacher guides the discussion of students* experience in writing stories 
and knowledge of structure. The second major component. stor> inv ention, incorpo- 
rates group writing, a model story situation, and questions to guide story invention or 
to elaborate the model situation. At the point of group writing, the teacher may scn e as 
secretary, to record sentences for student discussion groups, after fust choosing a 
sentence that will motivate further response. In the model situation illustrating the 
strategy, groups start with the same sentence, but with details altered. Students are then 
asked to lespond to questions about characterization and setting, and each group 
continues the sequence, choosing sentences after a discussit)n period. The final 
component, reconstruction/extension, includes the two aspects of reviewing the 
process of story invention and children*s independent application of that process. 
Adherence to the principles underlying guided story invention is essential to success of 
the teaching process. 

".School Health Program. Kmdergartcn.** ( 1991 ): |ED 34(i 058) {For Grade 1. see ED ."^46 
059: for Grade 2. see ED 346 060: for Grade 3. see ED 346 061 .) 
In order lor indiviiluals to make intoinied decisions about their health, they must have 
support, information, and skills to help them understand what promotes their health 
and what they themselves can do to enhance health. The major goals of the Northwest 
Icrriiones (Canada) schoc^l health program arc: to provide factual information on the 
lunnan body : to enable students to develop skills that, along with laciual information. 
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will allow thoin to make inlbrmcd choices reUucd io health: to enhance students' self- 
esteem through self-understanding: to enable students tt) develop attitudes which lead 
to positive lifestyle behaviors; and to promtne lifesiyle practices which are conducive 
to lifelong health. This guide contains instructional strategies, lesson plans, 
reproducibles. and teacher background materials for kindergarten classes. The material 
is organized around six units: mental and emotional well-being, growth and develop- 
ment, alcohol and other drugs, nutrition, safely and first aid. and dental health. This 
guide also contains an introduction to the complete program, including scope and 
sequence charts outlining the major topics at each grade level. A discussion of the 
language development approach (using WIujIc Language) for students who are not 
pitjficient in English is also included. 

Schory. Maria Enimi. "Whole Language and the Speeeh4-anguage Pathologist," Lcin!i>iuii>c\ 
Speech, and Hcarinii Scrvicc^^in Sdwnls 21/4 (Oct \99{)): 206-1 L |EJ 420 0161 
The Whole Language approach to literacy parallc'^- the acquisition of oral language, 
which enables speech- language pathologists to as une leadership roles in such literacy 
programs. Aspects of Whole Language programs are discussed, including language, 
both oral and written: assessment and planning: service delivery: intervention: and the 
oral language-reading relationship. 

Schroeder. LaVern. "Custom Tailoring in Wln)le Language L\aluation.'' Journal af the 
Wisi onsin State Rcadiny A.ssociat'ion 3414 (fall 1990K 45-5.S, [EJ 434 224 1 
Clarifies the term "emergent literacy" and rev iews significant informal assessment 
tcchnitjucs. record -keeping systems, and reptirting measures appropriate for emergent 
literacy. Discusses guidelines for Whole Language assessment. Suggests areas of 
evaluation to be considered for inclusion in a locally developed emergent literacy 
assessment system. Outlines steps to follow in developing local assessment measures. 

Schulz. Eli/.abeih, "Nourishing a Desire to Learn.** Teacher Mai^azinc 2/9 (Aug 1991 ): 30- 
."^4. 1 EJ 433 7941 

Describes the experiences of first-grade teachers who use the Whole Language 
approach to leaching and learning. Learning involves students participating in 
activ ities they find meaningful and sharing km)w ledge wiih their peers. Students must 
exercise initiative in learning, and they are responsible for making choices. 

Schunian. Davida R.. and Juliette Relihan. "The Role of Modeling in Teacher Education 
Programs. Rcaih'iin Horizons M/1 (Dec 1990): 103-12. |EJ 419 764| 
Presents four strategics (journal writing, directed listening-thinking activity, use of big 
books, and language experience approach) which are components of many Whole 
Language classrooms and can be used by teacher educators to model teaching methods 
beginning teachers can use in their classrooms. 

vSchwab. R. G. Jerry, and others. "Implementing Innovative p-lemcntary Literacy Programs. 
Program Report.** (1992): 84 pp. (ED 3.S() 596| 

Describes the implementation processes ol dramatically improved litcracv programs in 
elementary schools which are leading the move to restructure literacy education in the 
Northwest (Alaska. Idaho. Montana. Oregon, and Washington). The first document in 
the collection. "Strategies for Improving School-Wide Literacy Programs: A Regional 
Depiction** (R. G. Jerry Schwab and others), is a depiction of the gcxils. innov ations, 
implementation strategics, and barriers and facilitators of change in 41 elementary 
sch(H>ls noted Im their progress in litcracv educaticMi. Following the depicti(^n. the 
collection jirescnis thice case studies ol individual schools* development of innovative 
teaching and social oigani/ation: "Adventures at Alki Llemenlaiy: A Case Studv ol 
Scho(»l-Wide Litcracv Chrngc * (Sylvia Hart-Landsbcig): "TranslornuUit^n on the 
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Tundra: A Case Sludy of School-Wide Literacy Change" (R. G. Jerr>' Schwab); and 
"West Orient's Dramatic Performance: A Case Study of School -Wide Literacy 
Change" (Sylvia Hart-Landsberg). 

Schwartz, Susan, and Mindy PoUishuke, "Creating the Child-Centred Classroom," 100 pp. 
(1991). |ED 329 893] 

Provides practical implementation strategies for, and a clear outline of, the theory 
behind the child-centered (.lassrooni. which involves an understanding of the concepts 
of Whole Language and active learning. Teachers are to use the ideas to build their 
own beliefs and understandings, and to develop their own philosophy regarding the 
child-centred classroom. Suggests practical classroom strategies that as a base from 
which to begin, a springboard from which to experiment, to modify and to adapt to fit 
teachers' and students' individual needs and strengths. Despite many references to 
planning and implementation in all curriculum areas, the book is not intended to form a 
comprehensive guide for all subjects: rather, recommends activities as a sampling of 
possibilities that teachers might find helpful. Chapter titles: ( 1 ) Whole Language and 
Active Learning: A Philosophical Model (2) The Physical Set-Up of the Classroom (3) 
Timetabling (4) Classroom Atn.osphere (5) Whole Language (6) An Integrated Child- 
Centred Curriculum (7) Learning Cenlres (8) Record Keeping, Student Evaluation and 
Parental involvement. 

Sebesta. Sam. ''Literacy for Batman's Child," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Inlernaiional Reading Association (35th. Atlanta. GA. May 6-1 1. 1990). |ED 317 985] 
The wealth of infomiation gleaned from reading research both past and present needs 
to be applied to a practical eclectic reading methodology. First, an emergent instruction 
model needs to be created that takes into account the immediate interests and needs of 
the learner. This model should recognize that learning is a transaction, with the learner 
sharing in the transaction in a way that direct instruction does not. Second, the eclectic 
approach of the future must respect the central ity of the teacher. It cannot prescribe or 
script what they are to do and say. Despite the differences in approaches, many 
effective instructors leach in balanced, individualistic ways and represent the central 
figure in a child's education — the constant, stable adult on whom learning depends. 
Third, educators need to re- think children's interests. The possibilities for using realia 
and technology to initiate, not just refieci. intcrosis in school are enormous, not to be 
confined to what a child has seen on TV or in the neighborhood. Fourth, aesthetic 
response to literature reading instruction needs to be considered, otherwise reading 
instruction will produce a condition called **aliteracy": an aliicrate is a person who can 
read but who does not choose to do so. Finally, more attention needs to be devoted to 
the questions of what is functional reading for a child and how educators can increase 
what a child does with functional reading. 

Seda. Ileana. "Rich Literacy Curricula: Undocumented and Unsiandardi/ed." paper 

presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference (39th. Austin, 
TX. Nov 28-Dec 2. 1989). |F:d'322 486] 

Concerns the reduced and limited curricula which tests may represent. Observations 
were made at 18 different elementary and middle school classrooms in four school 
districts In central PennsyKania during the language arts instructional period. All of 
the teachers were involved in promoting a holistic approach to literacy. Through hours 
of observation and conversations with the teachers, several themes were recurring: 
high lc\ els of performance displayed by low ability learners: inadequacies of report 
cards: and teachers* frustrations about reducing children's learning to a letter grade. A 
inajoi theme with teacheis was lunv to educate parents and the public about the 
lo;irning (hat was oceuiring in the ckissrooni. Results indicated that teachers were 
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et'fectively mediating learning activities so their students could become actively 
involved and owners of their learning. These rich curricula are undocumented because 
they do not explicitly inform the general public about the highly skilled, sophisticated 
performances and growth students display through the daily activities they perform. 
They are un standardized because there is no handbook with a script for the teachers to 
repeat back to tneir students. The main reason for a lack of public knowledge is there is 
no formal outlet to report learners' performance and learning growth, except grades 
and lest scores which do not capture the richness of the curricula. 

Sensenbaugh, Roger, ''Reading Teachers and Their Students (ERIC/RCS)," Reaclhiii 
Research and Instruction 3 1/2 (win 1992): 98-101. |EJ4410531 
Presents annotations of nine articles from the ERIC database that discuss the pedagogi- 
cal relationship between reading teachers and their students. Includes articles that deal 
with Whole Language instruction, student motivation, instructional grouping, question- 
ing techniques, ar*:: the characteristics of effective teachers. 

Seufert, Darlene, **An Annotated Bibliography of the Literature Dealing with Language 
Experience in the Primar>- Classroom." ( 1988): 49 pp. |ED 298 505] 
Examines the literature concerning language experience in the following areas: ( 1 ) the 
rationale for incorporating language arts in the primary classroom; (2) whether using 
language experience aids the child in developing reading strategies; (3) the achieve- 
ment scores of children using language experience; (4) whether language experience 
develops oral language skills; (5) whether language experience aids in increasing sight 
vocabulary: (6) whether self- authored stories increase reading comprehension; and (7) 
how a child using language experience views him/lierself and reading. The items in 
this bibliography date from 1966 to 1988 and include journal articles and documents in 
the ERIC database. For the purposes tif this bibliograph\, the terms "language 
experience approach," "integrated language arts program," and "Whole Language" are 
interchangeable. 

Shanahan, Timothy, "New Literacy Goes to School: Whole Language in the Classroom," 
Educational Horizons 69/3 (spr 1991 ); 146-51. |EJ 425 225] 
The Whole Language approach considers it essential to make learning active, to be 
respectful of teachers and learners, to allow students to develop ownership and control 
of their language and learning, and to use a variety of subjects together holisticalK . 

Shanklin, Nancv L., "Whole Language and the Writing Process: One Movement or Two?" 
Topics in Umiiuaiic Disorders I IB (May 1991 ): 45-57. |EJ 428 633) 
Describes development of the Whole Language movement and the writing-process 
movement. Outlines 10 principles shared by boih movements, such as the role of 
prediction, function betbre form, and integrated use of cuing systems. Implications for 
language specialists working with language-disordered students are addressed. 

Shannon, Patrick, "The Struggle for Control of Literacy Lessons," Uin\iua^e Arts 66/6 
(Oct 19S9): 625-34. |e/397 62()| 

Examines skills-based, interactionist, and Whole Language positions on literacy 
instruction, focusing on the issue of control. Discusses how these three approaches are 
reflected in both Canadian and American basals. Argues that students must be treated 
as active learners, adding a political and sociological dimension to the Whole Lan- 
guage approach. 

Shapiro, HolK Rose, "Debatable Issues Underlying Whole-Language Philost^phs: A 

Speech Language Pathologist's Peispecti\e," iMUi^utHic. Spcci fi and Ifcurinfi Scn iccs 
in Sclw<'l^ :,V4 (Oct 1992): ,^08-1 1. |EJ 457 502] 

Challenges two ;Ksnmpii(Mis un(k'rl\ing Whole Language philos<^pln: spoken language 
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isdircctK comparLiblc to written language, and skilled readers rely on contextual 
inlbrmation more than on the printed word. Speech-language professionals are urged to 
engage in some instructional practices associated with Whole Language but also 
advocate methodologies inconsistent with Whole Language. 

Shapiro. Jon. and James Riley, "tinding the Great Debate in Reading Instruction." Kcculini^ 
Horizons M)/] (fall 1^;S9'): 67-78. lEJ ."^97 687| 

Proposes an end to the debate in reading instruction between the proponents of data- 
driven approaches and proponents of concept-driven approaches b\ offering two major 
principles of reading instruction. Hxplores characteristics of each approach and the 
danger of o\erempliasi/.ing either aspect of reading. 

Shapiro. Jon. and Lee Gunderson. "A Comparison of Vocabulary Generated b\ Grade 1 
Students in Whole Language Classrooms and Basal Reader Vocabular\." Reatlini> 
Research ami Insfruaion 27/2 (win 1988): 40-46. |HJ 368 655| 
Compares the vocabular\ generated I'rom writing samples of 52 first-grade children in 
two Whole Language classrooms w ith \ocabulary contained in the basal reader 
program. Concludes that Whole Language instruction does not limit children's 
exposure to systematic repetition of important vocabular>. 

Shapiro. Jon. and Donna Kilbe\. " Closing the Gap between Theory and F^ractice: Teacher 
Beliefs. Instructional Decisions and Critical Thinking." Reailinii Horizt^n.s (Oct 
1990): 59-73. |LJ 418 016| 

Lxamines the relationship between instructional practices which teachers use and 
current theories of literacy de\eiopment. Show s that the "fit" between current theories 
of literacy de\clopment and the traditional basal approach is inadequate. Addresses the 
role of critical thinking in transforming teachers* perspecti\es about the reading 
process and how the\ teach reading. 

Shapiro. Jon. "Sex-Role Appropriateness of Reading and Reading Instruction." ReaJinii 
fwloiix I //3 ( 1 990 ): 24 1-69. | EJ 4 1 3 059 f 
Studies the attitudes toward reading as a sex-role appropriate beha\ior in classrooms 
using basal reading instruction or the Whole Language approach. Suggests that the 
nature of instruction has a significant eft'ect on boys" view of the sex-role appropriate- 
ness of reading and w riting. 

Sliaver. Judy C. and Beth S. Wise, "literacy: The Impact of Techno!og\ on Harly 

Reading." paper presented at the .Annual Meeting of the American Reading Forum 
(1 1th. .Sarasota. FL. Dec 12-15. 1990). |LD 327 832| 

In renecting on an o\erview of research on microcomputers in the public schools, a 
researcher found that earlv programs were largciv based on a programmed instruction 
nv^del. CiMiipiiteis were primariK used to pro\ ide for simple repetition of low-le\el 
decoding tasks. The emphasis of Whoh: Language literac\ is in direct contrast to this 
approach. Rather than teaching the \anous aspects ol' communication as separate 
entities. Whole Language focuses (^n the integraiitm of the conriuinication skills ol 
listening, speaking, writing, and reading. The computer can be a \aluable tool for 
helping to immer e children in an en\ironment in which print is filled with meaning. A 
computer-based program, "Writ nig to Read." was developed b\ IBM to enhance 
writing and reading skills of kindergarten and first grade students h\ increasing 
students* understanding (^f stuinds. weirds, and sentence structure. Based on the success 
nationalK (^t thr "\\ iiting to Read** pn^gram. 20 **Writmg to Read" programs tunded 
b\ state grants m LiHiisi.ina were e\aluated to determine their elfecti\eness. Results 
iCNCalcd similar statistics tt> those found nattonalK ( 1 1 increased gain secures on wi^id 
lecogniluMi .uid \*»cabular\: (2» improsed writing samples; i\ \ increased abilil\ to 
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remain on lask: (4) greater self-confidence; (5) fewer reieniions: and (6) eiuhusiaslic 
support from teachers and parents. An IBM "Writing to Read" lab was installed in a 
local Chapter 1 school in a low socioeconomic area. Results after the first full year of 
operation are similar to results achieved state -wide. 

Shaw. Ellyn A., 'impressions ol Whole Language Reading Instruction from the Land 
Down Under." Jounnii of the Wisconsin Stale Reculini^ Association J5/\ (win 1991 ): 



Discusses a teacher's perspective on the Whole Language approach to reading 
instruction, based on her observations of Australian students. Examines the theoretical 
frameworks, the materials used for instruction, the time allotted for instruction, the role 
of the teacher, the lesson format, and student moti\ ation. 

Shaw. Patricia A.. "A Selected Review of Research on Whole Language." Journal of the 
Wisconsin State Reading Association 35:\ (win 1991 ): 3-17. [EJ 429 706| 
Identifies quantitative research regarding Whole Language. Includes studies on 
preschool literacy, liierature and basal reading, at-risk first-grade children. Whole 
Language and traditional approaches to beginning reading, students' writing ability. 
Whole Language and older students, and implementation. Concludes that Whole 
Language may be more effective at different stages of reading development. 

Shepperson, Grace, and Robert J. Nisller. "Whole Language Collabt)raiion Project: 

Implementing Change in One Elementary School." ReatUnii Horizons .O/I ( 1992): 55- 
66. I EJ 452 779) 

Describes a long-term inser\ ice program aimed at restructuring one elementary 
school's literacy program Eocuses on observed changes that occurred as teachers 
became active participants in staff de\elopmenl sessions designed around effective 
change principles. 

Shepperson. Grace M. and Robert J. Nistler. "Whole Language Collaboration Project: 
Three Case Studies to Represent Change." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the College Reading Association (34th. Nashville. TN. Nov 2-4. 1990). |ED 329 894] 
In response to the restructuring of a school's liieracv program, a stud\ was designed to 
address three research question: ( 1 ) What levels of concerns are raised b> teachers in 
the areas of "self." "task." and "impact"? (2) What responses do these concerns elicit 
from universilN researchers and other participants? and (3) What changes occurred 
among participants during their involvement in the initial phase of this project? Data 
sources included audio tapes of weekl> inservices involving 2 university researchers. 
23 teachers, and the schoc^l principal; teacher Journals: participant responses to 
questionnaires: field notes ol' classroom observatitMis: and collaborative interactions 
vviih teachers. Findings from the initial phase of the study are reported through three 
case studies. They represent change that occuired in teachers who had been initialK 
perceived as traditional, average and e\pert regarding Whole Language literacy 
instruction. In their journals, essays, concern survevs. and conversations, the v(^ices o\' 
teachers, as represented by DcM'i>. Jackie, and Jean, confiniied the eflicacy ol the 
following change factt^rs: change is a prcK*ess. not an event: change is a highU personal 
experience: change in\olves developmental growth: and change is best understood as it 
directK aftects classroom practice, students and preparation time. 

Slilelds. Jennifer, and Sheena Matheson. "Whole Langu:igc and Then Some!" 77-.S7. Taik 
20l\ (1990); 21 3-23. |EJ 427 2(ill 

Discusses the merits of the Whole Language a|ip!oach w\ the Loniext ol' teaching 
Canadian Native children to read and write m English, \\a\s of adapting and supple- 
iiK'nting the Whole Language approach (heir speeilie needs are suggested 
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Short. Kaihy G., and Carolyn L. Burke. "New Potentials for Teacher Education: Teaching 
and Learning as Inquiry." Eknnentarx School Journal 90/2 (Nov 1989): 193-206. [EJ 
404 267] 

Discusses teacher education by focusing on beliefs about learning that are built on 
recent understandings about language. Considers changes that tencher educators have 
explored in their classrooms and programs. 

Siegel. Janna. **'Whole'-ier Than Thou!" (New Mexico. 1993) lED 356 467] 

No trend in education has been more exalted than NN'hole I^anguage. which has a 
follov\ ing of teachers, researchers, and specialists who are almost fanatical in their 
observance. The debate is between two types of direct instruction: The "atomistic" 
approach encourages teachers to break down reading into its component parts: the 
"holistic" approach preaches that teactiers si,.)uld teach reading in context of a child's 
natinal language and interests. Teachers ought to take an integrative approach that 
includes the best of both worlds Suggestions for reading teachers include: ( 1 ) Use a 
variety of methods. (2) When students have problems, find the method with which the 
child has the most success. (3) Try new things. (4) Teach the reading of nonfiction. (5) 
LXMUonstrate that reading and writing are tools for communication. (6) Keep up on 
their own reading and writing. Teachers should not. howe\ ver, do the following: 
Embrace any one method to the exclusion of others; close their minds to new. 
innovative, or even older methods o<' instruction: h{iard their ideas; give up on any 
student having trouble reading; or assume that they know whether or not their students 
are learning. Teachers need to remember that reading is not the most important skill in 
the world: A child is no\ doomed to failure just because he or she cannot read. 

Siera. Maureen, and Martha Combs. "Transitions in Reading Instruction: Handling 

Contradictions in Beliefs and Practice." Reading Horizons 31/2 (Dec 1990): 1 13-26. 
[EJ 419 765] 

Describes experiences of two first-grade teachers who were beginning to make a 
transition from basal reading to a more holistic appro ich. Suggests that, although 
teachers are in transition from basals to more holistic approaches, some incompatible 
and contradictory elements will exist. 

Sierra. Judy. "Whole Language and Oral Traditional Literature, or. Pigs. Puppets and 
\n^pTo'\r Enwri^emy Librarian /9/2(No\-Dec 1991): 14-15. 17-18. |EM36 317] 
Discusses the development of oral language skills for elementary-age children, 
highlighting the use of well-known folk tales such as "The Stor\ of the Three Little 
Pigs" to involve a group in an oral language experience. The use of puppets is 
described, nnd props and resource materials are suggested. 

.Simich- Dudgeon. Carmen. "English Literacy Development; Approaches and Strategies that 
Work with Limited English Proficient Children and Adults." (1989): 12 pp, |ED 318 



Re\ iews selected research studies and practices on the leaching of literacy to limited 
English proficient (LEP) students suggests that there is considerable sanation in the 
wa> literac) is defined. Several methods current 1> being used to de\elop LEP students' 
literacy skills are reviewed. Man\ LEP students continue to be taught reading skills 
through phonics rather than the Whole Language or language experience approaches. 
Initial research on grammar-based approaches indicates that they are not as effective as 
others Striking similarities appear in the success of Ivnh adults and children being 
taught b\ the \arious approaches. Etfccti\e LEP adult literac\ pn^grams relied learner 
needs, educational backgrounds, and abilities, almost in\ariabl\ integrating a basic 
skills locus with nistructuMi in lile or survual skills needed for dail\ functioning. The 
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following guiding principles for facilidiling English literacy \vi(h LEP s(udcn(s were 
suggested by G. Wells (1987): ( 1 ) responsibility for selecting tasks, deciding on means 
for attaining goals, and evaluating outcomes: (2) language should be seen as a means 
for achieving other goals; (3) writing, reading, speaking, and listening should be seen 
as complementar) processes; and (4) an important place should be accorded to the 
sharing of personal and literary stories at all stages. 

Sinatra. Richard. ''Integrating Whole Language with the Learning • Text Structure," 
Journal o/RccJiny 34/6 (Mar 1991 ): 424-33. [EJ 422 603] 

Presents ways that the Icam-ng of text structure can occur naturally for adolescents in a 
Whole Language framework. Offers five global contexts in which conceptualization, 
communication, collaboration can occur to help students use language and understand 
how text is organized. Six suggestions provide teachers with a place to start as they 
move into Whole Language instruction: ( I ) Provide only meaningful experiences for 
the language learner. (2) Provide situations in which children read to learn as they 
learn to read. (3) Provide a language learning setting that acknowledges the uniqueness 
of each individual learner, (4) Provide experiences that guide, support, monitor, 
encourage, and facilitate learning. (5) Provide opportunities for expression (writing) 
and comprehension (reading) through the idea of authors as readers. (6) Based on an 
understanding of Whole Language learning, speak to those who do not understand. 

Slaughter, Helen B„ "Indirect and Direct Teaching in a Whole Language Program," 
Reculin^i Teacher 42/\ (Oct 19R8): 30-34. [EJ 377 4551 

Investigates the teacher's role in a Whole Language classroom. Asserts that explicit 
written guidelines concerning the teacher's role in directing and supporting student 
learning should be available for novice teachers in training and for experienced 
teachers who want to shift from a conventional approach to a Whole Language 
approach. 

Slaughter. Helen B., and others. "Contextual Diflcrcnccs in Oral and Written Discourse 
during Early Literacy Instruction," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association (69th. Chicago, IL, Mar 31 -Apr 4, 1985). 
[ED 260 3801 

An ethnographic study of kindergarten through grade two classrooms was conducted 
of various sociolinguistic contexts in which young students were developing oral and 
written language competencies. Nonparticipant observations were conducted in both 
regular classrooms and Chapter I small group classroom settings. The observations 
were analyzed from a s ariety of perspectives spanning a range from Whole Language 
to a more conventional language arts approach to instruction. A coding system was 
developed to assist in the analysis of protocol data regarding literacy events, oral 
language interaction, and evaluation occurring in classroom settings. The data 
indicated that for the most part Iitcrac> lessons must have functional meaning for the 
child if positise learning is to occur. Includes an overview of the major aspects of a 
Whole Language approach io instruction, the responses of low-achieving students to 
Whole Language activitio, rccoir.nicndations for improving the literacy learning of 
young students, and de Unit ions and discussion of selected codes for analysis of 
protocol data. 

Smith. Kenneth J., and others. 'The Debate Continues/* Phi f)cha Kappan 7415 (Jan 
1993): 407-10, 1 E-:J 457 2020] 

In the Echiuary 1992 Kappan (sec l:.l 439 292), lYank Smith adMKated formal reading 
instruction be abollshcil and teachers mcrcl> read to students and turn them cncr to 
authors. This article argues that the scientific stud\ ol learning is essential. This 
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country can ill afford to rear generation of illiterates who have learned la/y. inefficient 
work habits from being taught that learning is effortless. 

Smith. Carl. eomp.. 'Trends and Issues in Reading Hducation. Learning Package No. 1 1/' 
(1990): 47 pp. [KD.'^33 3771 

Originally developed for the Department of Defense Schools (Di)DDS) system, this 
learning package on trends and issues in reading education is designed for teachers 
who wish to upgrade or expand their teaching skills on their own. The package 
includes a coniprehensi\e search of the ERIC database: a lecture giving an overview 
on the topic; the full text oi' se\ eral pi'pers on the topic: ciipies of any existing F.RIC/ 
RCS publications on the topic: a sot of guidelines for completing a goal statement, a 
reaction paper, and an application project: and an evaluation form. 

Smith. Carl B.. cd. Ahi'mativf Asse.ssinent of Hi'ijormaiu c in the Ixiniiua^ie Arts: What Are 
\Vc D()in\i Now? Where Arc Wc Goinii? ProeeecUnj^s of a National Symposium 
(Bloomington. Indiana. Aug 27. 1990).*' 31.*^ pp. (1991). IIZD 339()44| 
Presents the complete proceedings (written presentations as well ..s transcriptions of 
oral presentations and group discussions) of a national symposium on alternative 
assessment in the language arts. Oral presentation titles: "Current Issues in Altcrnati\e 
.Assessment" (Roger Farr); * 'Whole Language and H\al nation: .Some Grounded Needs. 
Wants, and Desi'cs" (.leronie Harste): "State Policy and Authentic Writing Assess- 
ment** (Diane S. Bloom): and ' AliernatiNe Assessment in Columbus. Ohio: What 
We*re Doing Now (Not Much): What We*re Going to Be Doing (A Lot More)** (Bert 
Wiser and Sharon Dorsey). Written presentation titles are: ' Alternative Assessment in 
Language Arts'* (Roger Farr and Kaye Lowe): "Assessing Whole Language: Issues and 
Concerns** (William P. Bint/ and Jerome C. Harste): "Slate Folic) and 'Authentic* 
Writing Assessment** (Diane S. Bloom): and "Alternative Assessment in Reading and 
Writing; What VVe*re Doing and What We*d Like To Do in Columbus Public Schools** 
(Ben Wiser and Sharon Dorsey). Group session titles arc "What Are the implications 
for Instructional Materials in Alternati\e Assessment?** "What Are the Connections 
between the Thcor> and Politics of Alternative Assessment?*' "What Arc the Theoreti- 
cal Issues Involved in .'\ Iter native Assessment? What Are the Practical Issues in- 
volved? How Can These Issues Be Addressed Together?** "What Are the Implications 
for Curnculur.: Planning When Implementing Alternali\e Assessment?** and 'How Do 
Societal C*oncerns Inlluence the Development of Alternative Assessment?** Includes 
transcriptions t>f the comments by six representatives of educational publishers 
concerning the future of assessment: and. from the concluding session. *'Setting the 
F-uture Agenda** (Carl H. Smith): and "Apres Symposiiun: Thoughts on What Hap- 
pened and Next Steps * (Maril>n R. Binkley). Includes four appendices entitled: 
''I\)rttblio Assessment: A Sur\ey among Professionals" (Jerry L. Johns and Peggy 
VanLeirsburg): "Literacv Portfolios: A Piimer*' (Jerry L. Johns); "How Professionals 
View Portfolio Assessment'' (Jeny L. Johns and Peggy VanLeirsburg): and "Research 
and Progress in Infoiiiia! Reading !n\entorie>: An Annotated Bibliography.*' 

Smith. Patricia Gannon. "A Practical Guide to Whole Language in the Intermediate 
Classroom.** Contemporary Eihudtion 62/2 (win 1991 ): SS-t)5. ILJ -147 93S| 
I^iscusses the role of the intermediate Whole Language teacher, including maintaining 
a proper environrnent. emphasizing meaning, encouraging risk taking. pro\ iding 
sulTicient learning time, focusing on students, encouraging collaboralitni. using whole 
pieces of language, using the best literature, teaching skills in context, evaluating, and 
integrating dillereni aspects of the eun icnlum 

Smith, l-iank. "Learning to Read. The Ne\cr-I-.iulmg Debate. * /V// /)(•//</ Kappan o/fStl eb 
1^^):l ^l.^:-.V'=i.43S-41 ll J-439 2921 
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Methods such as phonics or Whole Laiiiiuage can ne\er ensure thai children learn to 
read. Children must Icam from people — from teachers initiatini: (heni into the readers* 
club and from authors* writings. Children's relationships with teachers, each other, and 
the learning task itself are supretiieK important. Obser\ation, not testing, gauges 
student progress. 

Smith. Michael Sloanc, Stud\ of the Sociali/.atitMi of Student Teachers with a Whole 
Language Perspecti\e.** ( 1990): 2.'^2 pp. [IID 329 9(),'^| 

To date there has been no research done on teacher education programs thai use Whole 
Language as a \ehicle for instilling retlective forms of pedagog\ .This study is an 
initial ctTort to develop a research base in this area. The stud\ examined the socializa- 
tion process of teacliers who adopted the teaching perspocti\es of the Whole Language 
approach in a \ariet\ of placement sites. Subjects, six white female eienientar\ student 
teachers, were specillcallv chosen for their high degree of commitment and a well- 
infoi med understanding of the philosoph) of Whole Language. The primar\ methods 
used for data gathering w ere inter\iews. obser\atioiis. and examinations of relevant 
documents. Results indicated: ( 1 ) the basic tenets of Whole Language philosoph) are 
in line with those tenets of retlective pedagogs that nian\ educators are attempting to 
promote: (2) the subjects* teacher education program was responsible for nio\ing them 
towards their Whole Language perspectives but was dellcient in man\ areas; (3) 
subjects faced many constraining factors during the student teaching experience, 
including interactive, personal, institutional, and cultural factors: and (4) all the 
subjects continued to support vcrbalK their original beliefs about Whole Language, 
even though the> were torced to conform \o the existing curriculum. 

Smith. Michael S.. "The Diftlculties of a Cumculuni Helper in an I'rban School.** paper 
presented at the Bergamo Conference iDavttiii. OH. Oct Uvl9. 1991 ). [CD 357 ()90| 
Describes the experiences of a teacher and a cumculuii) helper in designing and 
implementing a fifth grade language arts curriculum at an inner cit\. magnet scht^ol in 
Indianapolis (Indiana). The report describes the work in three phases: ( 1 ) making 
explicit the problems with the previous language arts cuiTiculum: (2) formulating a 
plan for a language-arts cuiTiculuni \o replace the M one: and {3i implementing the 
new plan. The tlrst section describes the teacher's difficult) in designing an approach 
that would both teach the c(Mivemi(Mis of grammar that students needed to survive 
academicalK and ccMinect with students* backgrtuinds and interests. A section 
describing the curncuUim plan development discusses a Whole Language approach 
and a learner-centered design. Prc^blems included the students" lack of experience with 
a learning situation in which thev are given chiMces and must take respt)nsibilit\ \'or 
their learning. The paper also describes the use of the "Autln^ring Cvcle.** and how 
evaluation meih(^ds were designed and implemented and their ups and downs. A 
conclusion notes the diftlculties of designing a W inkle-Language approach, the 
challenges t(^ giving up attachments {o skilK-oriented and teacher-directed instruction, 
and the inipi^rtance t^f students being read) t(k experience niore independent learning. 

Smith. Michael S.. "So ^*ou Want To Be a Whole Language Teacher: CtMistraining f-aciors 
■fhat Beginning Teachers F ace.** paper presemed at JCT Conference (Davion. OH. Oct 
14-17. 1992) 3.S7 (){)2| 

Six student teachers who were ci>nimilteti \o the tenets of Wht^le Language were 
studied [o determine how thev numifcsted their W hole Language perspectives in light 
ol the cnablmg and c»Misiraining tacti>rs thev laced in their specilic tiekl sjtc^. Kesults 
uulKated that the six student teachers were toiced to alter then tciiching bchavuMs 
signili*.anll\ due t»> cuisu.nnmg Ljcti>rs I he impact t>f ct^iucxt on teacher*s behavior is 
examined \\\ gcncial. and the catcgoncs ol ^onsUatmng f.tctors tlui cut au» ^ss .ill (^1 the 
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six student teachers* experiences are outlined. Constraining factors arc categorized in 
four levels: ( 1 ) interactive factors: (2) institutional factors: (3) cultural factors: and (4) 
personal factors For each level, anecdotal examples of the six teachers' experiences 
illustrate the constraining factors involved: working with the curriculum, cooperating 
teachers, university supervisors, student behavior problems. lack of resources, and 
personal limitations. 

Smith. Michael S.. "Manifesting a Whole Language Perspective: Novice Teachers in 
Action." paper presented at the "Creating the Quality School" Conference (Norman. 
Oklahoma. Mar 30-Apr 1. 1992). Missouri. 1992. (CS 01 1 381| 
Reports an interpreii\e field study in examination of how beginning teachers with a 
Whole Language perspective manifested their beliefs. Using the methods of purposeful 
sampling, four student teachers who were both committed and knowledgeable 
concerning the tenets of Whole Language were observed and interviewed during the 
student teaching experience. Results indicated that each of the student teachers 
maintained her Whole Languajie philosophy. Five categories emerged depicting the 
beliefs and teaching practices of these student teachers: ( I ) existing school practices. 
(2) knowledge and learning. (3) curriculum. (4) concept of teacher. (5) concept of 
student. Findings suggest that the student teachers' beliefs and teaching practices 
matched \ery closely with the dimensions outlined by those calling for reflective 
teaching, and that teacher preparation programs interested in developing reflection in 
future teachers might consider Whole Language philosophy. 

Smith-Burke. M. Trika. and others. "Whole Language: A Viable Aliemative for Special 
and Remedial Education?" Topics in Umsiua^e Disorders ///3 (May 1991 ): 58-68. 
[EJ 428 6341 

Explores the assumptions of traditional remedial and learning disabilities education 
and sunimari/es empirical evidence challenging this approach: examines the assump- 
tions underlying Whole Language and the teacher's role in a Whole Language context: 
presents data on the efficacy of WMiole Language instructional programs: and discusses 
the potential !^enefits of Whole Language for special populations. 

Smutny. Joan Franklin, ed.. "Illinois Council for the Gifted Journal. 1992." (1992): 83 pp. 
lED 347 7521 

Contents of this annual issue of tne Illinois Council for the Gifted Journal: "How Can I 
Tell If My Preschooler is Gifted?" (Susan Golant): "Early Childhood Education for the 
Gifted: The Need for Intense Siudy and Obser\ation" (Maurice Fisher): "Assessing 
Gifted and Talented Children" (James W'ebh): "Early Assessment of Exceptional 
Potential" (Beverly Shaklee and Jane Rohrer): "Teacher Assessment of Preschool and 
Primary Giftedness" (Jane Wolfe and W. Thtimas Southern): "Characteristics of Gifted 
Children and How Parents and Teachers Can Cope with Them" (Annemarie Roeper): 
"Tlie Needs of the Young Gifted Child (A Short and Incomplete Overview)'* 
(Annemarie Roeper): "The Whole Child and the Gift — Nurturing Our Very Young 
Gifted Studenis" (Dorothy Massalski): "Integrating the Gifted Child into Family Life" 
(Caryl Krueger): "Famil> Factors in the .^dult Success of High-IQ Children" (Rena 
Siihotnik and James Borland): "The ABC*s of Curriculum for Gifted 5-Year-Olds: 
Alphabet. Blocks and Chess?" (Susan Kaplan): "Teaching Thinking Early" (Anne 
Crabbe and Pat Hoelseher): "Greater Gifts Than These" (Susan Bclgiad): "Creating a 
Nurturing Classri)om Environment" (Laura Rcquarth): "Education of Young Gifted 
Children" (Peggv Snovvden): "Intuition is for the Learning" (Don Rapp): "Cooperative 
Learning: A WoH in Sheep's Clothing" (Susan Linnemever): "Reaching All Studenis 
111 a Heterogeneous Classroom through Whole Language" (Margaiot Bryant): "Gifted 
l-ducation I c^ l5o or Not to Be '" (Kalhv HagsUom): "I mmii Ownership lo 'Allship': 
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Building a Conceptual Framework for Education of the Gifted and Creative" (LeoNora 
Cohen). Two additional articles are: "My Life and How it Grew" (Julian Stanley) and 
"What the Gifted Need: Toward a General Unified Plan for Gifted Education" (Jessie 
H. Sanders and Leonard H. Sanders). 
Snow. Mar\' B.. and others. "Assessing a Whole Language Program: A Five-Year Study." 
paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(79th. Baltimore. MD. Nov 17-22. 1989). [ED 333 342] 

A longitudinal study evaluated the Cambridge Lesley literacy Project as implemented 
in the Longfellow School in Cambridge. Massachusetts. Five years of data on the 
progress of all children from kindergarten through third grade in both the Spanish 
bilingual program and the standard program were gathered during tw ice-weekly visits 
to the "literacy center " Three instruments were used to gather the data: "Concepts 
about Print." "Language Development Reading Test." and "Visual Cue Writing 
Sample." Two brief profiles of very different learners demonstrated that the important 
element in documenting students' progress that they learn to read and write and how 
they learn to read and write, not when and in comparison to whom. Results, reported 
for only one cohort over a five-year period, indicated that: ( 1 ) given a generally 
supportive, developmental learning environment, children become competent readers 
by grade n\'e or six. reading at levels appropriate to their ages; and (2) individual 
students* progress toward competence is dramatically uneven. 

Sorenson. Nancy L.. "Holistic Evaluation of Literacy Development: Framing the Process," 
Readmit Research and Instruction .?2/4 (sum 1993): 66-75. [CS 746 251 1 
Proposes a framework for holistic evaluation of literacy devclopmeni that is based on 
principles from Whole Language theory. Argues that evaluation should be longitudi- 
nal, contextual, and evaluative, 

Spann. Mary-Bcth. "Kindergarten Clinic: When Spelling Is Thinking." Instructor /()//! 
(Mar 1992): 50 |EJ 445 2651 

Discusses the use of invented spelling to help kindergarten students learn to spell. It 
provides a natural foundation for building spelling abilities by making students think 
about words and generate new knowledge. Suggests activities and guidelines for a 
developmcntally sensitive spelling program. 
Spann. Mary-Beth, and others. "Primary Place. Wl'ole Language— Starting Out and 
Staying Strong." Instructor l02/\ (Jul-Aug 19v2) 80-82. [EJ 450 843) 
Addresses the needs of primary grade teachers, focusing on Whole Language. It offers 
strategies from various primary teachers on such issues as classroom supplies. Whole 
Language displays, literature-based activities, charts, graphs, language logs, and end- 
of-the-day journals. 

Spann. Mary-Beth, and others, "Whole K Catalog." Instructor I()II}< (Oct 1991 ): 48. 50. 
|EJ 436 814) 

Several elementary teachers present school-tested ideas for student assessment and 
activities for teaching writing. The article describes how one school conducted student 
assessment using a new checklist system and portfolios. Information is presented on 
schools that integrated literature, art. life skills, math, and role playing to tcaeh writing. 
"Spelling: Successful Teaching and Lcarnini:.** Scope 5IA (May 1990): 5 pp. lED 320 
1421 

l ocusing on the Whole Language and the direct instructional approaches, this 
pamphlet summarizes research on leaching and learning spelling. I he pamphlet notes 
that the goal of the Whole Language apprcKich to spelling instruction is to produce 
oc^npetent. independent spellers who learn through use and express their piogress a^^ 
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incicasingl) siiccesstul approximations to nuUurc praciicc. The pamphlet lists seven 
aspeets of the traditii^nal method of direct instruction which are based on recent 
research. 

Spiegel. Dixie Lee. "Blending Wh Ac Languaije and S\stematic Direct Instruction.'' 
Rniclini^ Teacher 46/\ (Sept 1992): ^H-U. |BJ 449 773|. 
Reviews some of the benctlts of the W hole-Language philosophy. Discusses ihe 
importance of s\siematic direct instruction, defming it and presenting arguments for 
including it in the classroom. L rges building bridges between Whole Language and 
more iraditiiinal appri)aches. 

SpiegeL Di.\ie Lee. -Adaplabilit) and I-le.\ibiljt\ of Literature Resource Materials ( Instruc- 
tional Resources).** RcaJiiiii Teacher 43 1)^ (Apr 1990): 590-92. |l£J 408 412] 
Discusses the importance of the adaptability and flexibiiit) of instructional resource 
materials. Highlights one qualits resource for young readers. "Bookshelf. .Stage 1.*' and 
another for intermediate level students. "Reading bc\ond the Basal Plus.** 

Spiegel. Dixie Lee. "Content Validit\ of Whole Language Materials (Instructional 
Resources).*' Rcadinii Teacher 4M2 (Nov 1989): 168-69. |HJ 398 815| 
Offers a five-point checklist that educators might use to determine the content \alidii\ 
of materials labeled Whole Language. Recommends 'The Whole Language 
Sourcebook"* and the "Stt)ry Box** program as high content validit\ materials. 

Squire. James R.. ed.. The Dynamics oflAin^ua}>e Lcarnini^: Research in Readinti and 

liniilish (Urbana. Illinois: BRIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. 
IVbana. 1987). |ED 280()80| 

I'ocuses on future directions for Hnglish and reading research: contents: ( 1 ) ''Reading 
and Writing Relations: Assumptions and Directions * (James Flood and Diane Lapp); 
(2) The Cogniti\e Base of Reading and Writing** (Stephen B. Kucer): (.^' commentar- 
ies b\ Alan Purses and Julie Jensen; (4) "Thought and Language. Content and 
Structure in Language Communication** (Diane Lemonnier Schallert): (5) "The Design 
of Comprehensible Text** (Robert C. Calfee); (6) commentaries by Judith Langer and 
Robert J. Tiernc\: (7) "The Shared Structure of Oral and Written Language and the 
Implications for Teaching Writing. Reading, and Literature** (Miles Myers); (8) "Oral 
Language. Literacy Skills, and Response to Literature** ( Da\ id K. Dickinson); (9) 
commentaries b\ David Dillon and Roselmina Indrisano; (10) "Research into Class- 
room Practices: What Have We Learned and Where Are We Going?** (Brsant billion 
and Rita S. Brause); (It) "Classroom Practices and Classroom Interaction during 
Reading Instruction: What's Going OnV** (M. Trika Smith-Burke); ( 1 2) commentaries 
by Arthur N. Applebee and Dolores Durkin; {\M ".^n Lxamination of the Role of 
('(unputers in Teaching Language and Literature** t Bertram C. Bruce); ( 14) -Tcchnol- 
og\. Reading, and Writing** (Lawrence T. PYasc); ( 15) commentaries b\ Johanna 
DeStcfano. and Hdnuind J. Farrell; ( 16) "Organizing Student Learning: Teachers 'l each 
What and How** (Jane Hansen): ( 17) "Assessing the Process, and the Process of 
Assessment, in the Language Arts** (Peter Johnston i: ( IS) conmientaries In Jertinic (\ 
Harste and P. David Pearson; ( 19) "Constructing Ireful TheiH-ies of Teaching Pjiglish 
trom Recent Research on tb.e Cogniti\e Processes of Language** (M. C. Wiitrock): (20) 
"Themes and Progressiims in Research in I:nglish** (John T. Guthrie;, and (21 ) 
"Retrospect and IVospect" (James R. S^juire). 

Staah. Clane P.. " Teacher Mediation in One Whole I iteracv C lassnuHn.*' Rcathm: 'h (U hrr 
-/.^/S (Api 1990)- S.JS 52. jLJ 4()S -106| 

Describes one mornnig*s leadmg and wntmg aciivitu*s in a fiisi giade cTis^hmmh to 
pioxule an example ot how «>ne wh">lc hlciavv teacliei mediates ehildren"s learnmi' 
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Stahl. Steven A.. "Riding the Penduluin: A Rejoinder to Scliiekedan/ and MeCJee and 
l^nmxxrRcvinvofiulmwhmaU (spr mOy. 141-51. |l-J414 3()2| 

Considers the etTecli\ eness of Whole l.anjiuage/language experienee proiiranis \ersiis 
basal reader approaehes. The politiei/.alion of Whole Language leaching and the use of 
the nonbasal approaches in kindergarten versus first grade are the focal themes. 

Stahl. Sie\en A., and Patricia D. Miller. 'The Language l:xperienee Approach for Begin- 
ning Reading: A Quantitative Research Synthesis." ( 1988): 45 pp. |LD 294 1391 
lixaniines ihc effects of the language experience approach (LI'.A) on beginning reading 
achievement in fi\ e projects conducted as part ol lhe L'nited States Office of [{duration 
first grade studies and 32 additional studies comparing basal reading approaches to 
LHA. L'sing two nictiiods of quantitative s\nthesis (vote-counting and meta-analysis), 
analyses indicated that, overall. IMA approaches and basal reader approaches were 
approximately equal in their effects, with the following exceptions: (1 ) there were 
indications that \A'j\ approaches may have been more effective in kindergarten than in 
llrst grade: (2) Lf:A approaches appeared to produce stronger effects on measures of 
word recognition than on measures of reading comprehension: and (}) more recent 
studies showed a trend toward stronger effects i'or the basal reading program relative to 
L1{A methods. L'indings suggest that Language lixperience has an importaiM function 
early in the pidcess of lea.ning to read, but that as the child's needs shift. LH.A 
becomes less cffecti\ e. 

Stahl. Steven A. and Patricia D. Miller. "Whole Language and Language Lxperience 

Approaches for Beginning Reading; /\ Quant itati\c Research Synthesis/' Review of 
Kdiuauonal Rcsccuvh 59/1 (spr 1989): 87-1 16. |LJ 399 8151 
To examine the effects of Whole Language and language experience approaches on 
beginning reading achie\ement. a quantitative synthesis was performed on two 
databases; 5 first-grade studies of the I'niled States Office of Hducalion and 46 
additional studies comparing basal reading approaches to Whole Language and 
language exjieriencc approaches, 

Stahlschniidt. Agnes. " The Whole Language Approach |and| Sufipon for the Whole 
Language Approach — What the Libr.iiv Media Specialist Can Do^ 'Scfuuff l.tfjnm 
Media Aetiviiies Monthly 6/4 (Dee 1 989): 30-3 1 . 1 1- J 404 2061 

The first article describes the Whole Language approach as an tnitgro Aih of indi\ idual- 
i/ed reading and the language experience approach, which encourages students to read 
books about their own interests, regardless of their reading levels. The second suggests 
ways in which media specialists can contribute to the planning and implementation of 
Whole Language programs. 

Stanck. Lou Willett. "Whole Language for Whole Kids: An Approach for Using Literature 
(i^'As':^o^^^^r Scfuu^UAhnny Joiim^^ 1991): 187-89. |1''J'^33 .^041 

Discusses the use of literature in the Whole Language approach. LAaniples show the 
integration of a second grader's experiences with the curriculum: inlegralmg the 
Innguage arts in the middle school \ia stud\ of the author as well as the and the 
inlegrati(Mi ol" literature inti^ the studv of historv . 

Stanek. Lou Willett. ''WImIc Language: A Movement out of S\nc.** .SV /^n)/ l.ihnir\ Jounuil 
.W3(Mai 1993): 110-12. |L:.I461 493| 

Discusses the Wht^le Language philosoph\ of curriculum: locuses on the need lor 
cooperaii<Mi between librarians and tcacheis. 'I he need foradetpiate teachcj iraniing is 
di^' ussed. curriculum planning is considered. negati\e marketing tactics oi publishers 
.ue des'.iibcd. and siiggesii(>ns loi successful puvgi.uns aic t)flcied. 
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Starr, Kevin, "Whole Language and the Essenlial Elements of Hffeciive Instruction: 
Sheathe Your Daggers!" (1989): 16 pp. |ED 304 657] 

Numerous parallels exist between two instructional approaches sometimes thought to 
be incompatible; Whole Language and Madeline Hunter's '^Essential Elements of 
Effective Instruction," The biggest parallel between Whole Language and the Hunter 
model is in the area of meaning: true Whole Language instruction depends on making 
learning meaningful and the Hunter model stresses that meaning is the single most 
important factor contributing to successful and rapid learning. Other parallels include: 
( I ) avoiding tlie teaching of skills in isolation: (2) emphasizing demonstration and 
explanation as important teacher actions: (3) stressing creati\ ity and spontaneity: and 
(4) underscoring the active character of learning. Six parallel aspects of student 
motivation also exist, including feeling tone and level of success. 

Sti sko, Mary L, 'increasing Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary Retention Skills by 
Using the Whole-Language Approach/' ( 1991 ): 69 pp. |ED 331 013 1 
A practicum addressed the high percentage of students who were experiencing 
difficulty with reading comprehension and vocab'jlary retention in a fifth-grade Drop 
Out Prevention class by implementing a supplemental Whole Language piogram. 
Subjects were 19 fifth-grade students. An informal reading inventory, an attitude 
survey. :ind academic grades were used as pretest measurements. The students were 
instmcled in reading through the use of a 13-week Whole Language program, in 
addition to any supplemental reading done by the students, each week the students 
were required to read five short stories or one book. The weekly Whole Language 
activities were centered around the reading done by students. Students worked on 
Whole Language activities for at least one hour per day. Results indicated that there 
was an increase in reading comprehension, vocabulary retention and attitudes towards 
reading and academic grades. Concludes that the use of Whole Language instruction 
was effective in increasing reading comprehension and vocabulary retention skills 

Stasz. Bird B.. and others, "Writing Our Lives: An Adult Basic Skills Program." Journal of 
Reading 3 5/ \ (Sep 1991): 30-33. |EJ431 146] 

Describes a two-year literacy project: an innovative adult basic skills class designed 
and orchestrated by the students themselves, where Head Start mothers and college- 
sludent volunteer tutors worked together. Attributes the project's enormous success to 
combining the Whole-Language approach with oral history and the writing process, 
resulting in the publication of four books. 

Steele. Jeannie L.. and Kurt Meredith. "A District wide Staff Development Program for 
Transitioning from a Basal to a Whole Language Literacy Program: The Teacher 
Educator's Role as a Partner in the Change Process." ( 1993): 24 pp, lED 356 1891 
Describes Project MILE (Moline Improvement in Literacy Education), a school/ 
university partnership program between the University of Northern Iowa and Moline 
(Iowa) Public SchcH^l District No. 40. The project called for a long-term collaborative 
clTort in order to develop a complex and sophisticated level of university invoh enient 
with a single school district, which would allow for observation of successes and 
failuies and provide oppt^rtunities for refinement of training efforts based on feedback. 
The project combined the prescriptive and catalytic models of organ i/,ational iniorvcn- 
lion, as teacher educators served as consultants to bring new information and strategies 
to the school teaching and administrativ e staff and as facilitators for staff-directed 
insiruciional. i^rcanirational. and curricular change. The project specifically sought t(^ 
train faculty me.iibers in implementation of a language learning program based on a 
Whole Language* philosophy. Olfers a briel\ner\iew and rationale the 5 scat 
pto)ect, an outhne the intervention model implemented, details regarding the 
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methods for implcnienUiig the project: discussion of methods for establishing trust 
(ascribing a heightened sense of professionalism to the teaching staff, attributing 
greater respect for faculty decision making, and empowering faculty to set their own 
course for literacy learning), and a review of successes and shoncomings of ihe model. 

Steele. Jeannie L.. and Kurt Meredith. "Comprehensive Language Learning Philosophy and 
Goals." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference 
(39lh. Austin. TX. Nov 28-Dec 2. 1989). [ED 326 876] 

Contains a statement of the Moline vSchool District's Innguage learning philosophy and 
goals, and articulates the district's philosophy of providing students with language 
learning skills necessary to become life-long learners. The document includes specific 
objectives and anticipated student outcomes for the following: life-long learning, life 
experiences, parental invohement. home/school/community cooperation, classroom 
environment, teachers as iniple mentors and facilitators, language learning as a natural 
communication process, variety of leaching strategies, inclusion of literature and 
media, child-centered learning, and non-threatening natural assessment. 

Stephens. Diane. 'Toward an Understanding of Whole Language. Technical Repon No. 
524. * 1991 ): 46 pp. |ED .^^26 843j 

This report discusses Whole Language, portraying it as a philosopiiy of education with 
three basic premises: { 1 ) learning in school ought to incorporate what is known about 
learning outside ol' school: (2) leachers should base cur.ncular decisions on what is 
known, they should possess and be driven by a vision of literacy, they should use 
observation to inform teaching, and they should reflect continuously: and (3) teachers 
as professionals are entitled to a political context that empowers ihem as informed 
decision makers. The report begins with a brief discussion of each of these pieniiscs 
and then sur\ eys research that has been conducted on classrooms and praeti -^s that are 
consistent with a Whole Language philosophy. 

Stephens. Diane. "Whole Language in Context " ( 1992): 16 pp. [ED 341 964| 

Whole Language is a response to the increased knowledge base about language, 
literacy, and learning. Whole Language educators belie \'e that teachers should have 
direct access to tiiis knowledge base and be supported in their efforts to use it to inform 
instructional decisions. This response stands in contrast to more traditional responses 
in which uni\ersity educators use the knowledge base to de\elop instructional 
innovations and then try to sell teachers these inno\ations/methods. Debates pro and 
con Whole Language are really debates about power and control, and a commitment to 
teaching as informed. renecti\e practice necessitates rethinking the roles of universii) 
and public school educatcMs as well as reconcepluali/ing the relationship between 
them. 

vSlewig John Warren, and Sam Lcaton. eds., "Using Literature in the Llcmentar\ Class- 
room. Revised and Enlarged Edition.** (19891: 144 pp. (LD 308 542| 
1-ocuses on the wealth ol language learning possibilities that open up when leachers 
surround children with attracti\e and well svriiten books and know how to use them in 
imaginative wa\s. It reflects the current mo\cment in elementary education toward 
child-centered teaching and integrating the language arts. Contents: ( I ) "Reading to 
Learn about the Nature ol Language** (A. Barbara Pilon): (2) "Using Picture Hooks for 
Reading Vocabular\ De\elopnv.Nit** (Alden J. Moo): (3) "The Tradebook as an 
histruciiona! Tool: Strategies m Approaching Literature*" (Helen l elsenthal ): (4) 
"Book Illustration: Ke\ to Visual and Oral Literacy** (.lohn Warren Stewig); (5) 
"Reading Leads to Writing** i Richard (i p;okv>nsKi): (6) "Crcaii\e Drama and SiorN 
C*i>mprehensi()n** (Mary )ett Smipsom: and (7) ncraiiire acn^ss ilic C*urrKuluni** 
(Sam I cMon Sebcsi.n 
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Stice. Carole F.. and John H. Bcrtrand. "Whafs Going On Hero? A Qualiiaii\c Examination 
of Grouping Pa((cms in an Exemplary Whole Language Classroom^ Rcculiiiii 
Horizons n/5 (Jun 1992): 383-93. [EJ 445 690] ^ 

Describes a classroom in which the teacher has de\eloped a sense of community 
through her emphasis on Whole Language instruction. Describes the organizational 
patterns of both the teacher's and the children's activities in this exemplary Whole 
Language classroom. Documents instances of collaboration and student choice, 

Stice. Carol F.. and others. ''Literacy Development in Two Contrasting Classrooms: 

Building Models of Practice toward a Theory of Practice;' ( 1 99 1 ): 24 1 pp. [HD 340 



A I -year-long naturalistic study examined the differences and similarities in the 
literacy experiences of sec(Mid grade at-risk children in 2 different types of classrooms: 
1 traditional and 1 Whole Language classroom. The purpose was to develop models (^f 
the 2 contrasted classrooms. The study sought to shed light on the probable causes 
accounting for the differential literacy development taking place through comparing 
and c(Mitrasting the activities of the 44 inner-city children and 2 teachers participating 
in ihc study. Results indicated that the Whole Language philosophy created a class- 
room where children were encouraged to think, make choices, problem solve, and 
collaborate on learning in ways that are very different from a traditional classroom. 
Results further indicated that the Wht)le Language teacher spent more time actually 
leaching during the reading/language arts block than did the traditional teacher. Results 
also showed that children's "off-task" behavior usually had a literate basis in the 
traditional dassrocMii. 

Stice, Carole F., and Nancy P. Bearand, "Whole Language and the Emergent Literacy of 
At-Risk Children: A Two Year Comparative Study.'* (1990): 82 pp, |ED 324 636| 
Reports results a tW(vyear-long pilot study of the eflecliveness of Whole Language 
on the literacy de\ elopment of selected at-risk children, comparing the performance of 
nearly 100 first and second graders in Whole Language and traditional classrooms. 
Findings showed that children from the Whole l-anguage classrooms performed as 
well as their counteiparis I'rom traditional classes on standardized achiex cment tests in 
reading. Informal, qualitative measures of literacy development indicated that, 
compared to children in traditional classrooms, children from the Whole Language 
classrooms: { 1 ) read for meaning better, corrected more of their mistakes, and retold 
more fully the stearics they read: (2) wrote so much that they did is well or better than 
their traditional counterparts on spelling, with little or no direct instruction in spelling: 
(3) appeared njore confident in their reading: and (4) appeared to possess a wider 
\ariei\ (^f strategies related to reading. The studs concluded that ch/ldren in the Winkle 
Language classrooms appeared t(^ feel better abi)ut themselves as readers, writers and 
learners: seemed to know more about the reading process. ;nvj ;;ppeared to learn the 
mechanics of reading and writing as well as or better than their traditional counterparts 
with(^ul high le\els of direct skill and drill instruction: and appeared t(^ be on their wa\ 
to becoming iikmc indeper. lent learners than the children in the traditional program. 
Concludes that Whole Language (in the hands of trained and committed teachers) 
appears m be a viable alicrnati\e traditional instruction f(^r >ounc chiUlren at-risk. 

Stratton. Bo\erl\ D.. and others. '•|)isccncring Oneself.** Midiilv Sriiool Journal 24l\ i.Sep 
1992): 42-43. |EJ 449i>S.^| 

Describes an appr(Kich in which stutlents de\clop a b(u>k .ibtun thcmsehes that 
combines photograpln and wc^rd pnKcssmg skills. The project is based on the Whole 
l,anguage model i>l teaching litcracv that develops leading, wiiting. listening, and 
speaking skills. 
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Strickland, Kathleen M.. "Changes in Perspeetives: Student Teachers' De\elopnient of a 
Reading hislruetioii Philosophy." paper presented at the Annual Meting of the 
Association ofleachcr Educators (Las Vegas. NV. F-eb 5-8. 1990). \ED 331 0371 
A study compared the philosophies de\ e loped in undergraduate methods courses with 
philosopliies influenced by example under a cooperating teacher in an element ar\ 
school classroom. Subjects for the first part of the stud\ were 14 undergraduate 
students enrolled in a methods course. The subjects for the second pan of the stud\ 
were 12 students who had recently completed the same methods course and were 
participating in their Held experience at a suburban public school three days a week for 
tl\e weeks. Data were collected through administration of the Theoretical Orientation 
to Reading ProtHe (TORP) at the beginning and end of the semester. se\ eral reaction 
papers written by students, and observations and conversations with the cooperating 
teachers. Results indicated that students were influenced by the philosophies of their 
university professors, and man\ were open to new ideas and philosophies. As indicated 
in the second half of the study, however, many students left methods courses with no 
orientation or philosophy. The amount of influence cooperating teachers had on 
students varied. Although the influence on behaviors or methods of eiassrooni 
management was evident during observation, very few students were influenced 
philosophically b> what they saw happening in the classroom. Students with a Whole 
l-anguage philosophy used terms such as "believe" and **know" when discussing what 
they w ere doing in the classroom, indicating that they Iiad an understanding of the 
reasons behind the wa\ they were approaching li.erac> . 

Strickland. James. **Computers and Ct)mptisition ni the Context of a Whole Language 
Philosophy paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication (43rd. Cincinnati. OH. Mar 19-21. 1992). |LD 343 



.•\ Whole Language philosophy can guide the use of computers to enhance the teaching 
of composition and provide cautions against tlieir misuse. A Whole Language 
classroom is student-centered. When ct>mputers are intn)tliiced into a classroom, the 
technology tends to draw attention to itself, making the machine the center of the 
lessons, lorcing students to learn a new vocabulary, and learn a new way of performing 
()ld tasks. In contrast, in a Whole Language classroom, the computer helps in the 
curriculum rather than shapes it. Computer-assisted instruction at one time promoted 
drill-for-skill programs, and recently idea-processors, spell-checkers, and siyle- 
eheckcrs.-creating on-line versions of live-paragraph essays, focusing attention on 
eiior detection. However, a Whole Language classroom with computers is language 
rich, looking at language as exciting and dynamic, a iiicars of bringing groups 
together, fostering collaborative learning and communication between and among 
discourse communities. 

Strickland. James, ed.. A>/.k'//s/? Lciulcrshtp Qmnv}i\ ( 199h: f^S pp. MA 2451 

C^ontents: "Cl-L: Shorter and Better" (Myles [). L.lcy ): ■*T(wvard a Nev\ Philosophy of 
Language 1 earning" (Kathleen Strickland); "Whole Language: Implications lor 
Secondary Classrooms*" diaibaia King-Shaver); '*Wlu)le Language: Moving to a 
Wh(^le New Neighborhood" (Bill Newby ); "Student Writers Set Their Own Goals" 
(Sharon Wieland); "Assessment in a Whole Language L.nv iron men t: Teaching 
Students to Documeni Iheii Own Writing Progiess" (|-dgar II. ']'homps{)n i; and 
■■Returning \"ocahulary t(» C*oiue\t" (Carol Jagoi. Articles in number 2 deal with 
Icaining labels iind incliuie- "Lninasking iNycho/Biolcigical Labels lor Language Ads** 
(Cornelius C(^sgu»vc I. "'Skills Kids' and Real Litcitilnic"' (Shamn Wielandi. " l iaLk- 
mv' oi SidcUacking i( aiole BeiKiJi). "I loi \ 1 cainiug Disableil Child in .i Whole 
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Language Classroiinr* (Deborah Wells): •'Room to Talk: Opening Possibilities wiih the 
•Al-Risk'" (Suzanne Miller): "Do You Teach LEPs or REAL Students?^* (Darlynn 
Fink): and "A Silenl Calling: Why I Chose This Career" (Ron Goba). The changing 
literature classroom is the focus of number 3 and includes: "Teaching Literature, 
Canon Formation, and Multicultural ism" (William F. Williams): '^Feminism and the 
Reconslitution of Family" (Jody Price): "W^hen Whole Language Learners Reach Us: 
Challenges for a Changing Secondary Literature Classroom" (John Wilson Swope): 
^'Writing about Literature with Large-Group Collaboration: The We-Search Paper" 
(Esther Broughton and Janine Rider): "Tying Reader Response to Group Interaction in 
Literature Classrooms (Edgar H. Thompson): and "Mr. C. Didn't Do It This Way" (E. 
Carolyn Tucker). Articles in number 4 discuss Whole Language, literature, and 
teaching and include: "Putting an End to 'Cliffs Notes' Mentalities" (Pamela Kissel): 
"Placing Whole Language in a Workshop Setting" (William Murdick and Rosalie 
Segin): "The Business of Television" (Rick Chambers): "Student Teacher Education 
Program" ( Joellen P. Killion): "Using Computers to Foster Collaboratis e Leaning in 
the Creative Writing Classroom" (Theresa M. Hune): "Sentence Combining: A 
Spoonful of Sugar" (Jace Condravy): "Taking Johnny Back" (Carol Jago): and 
"Leadership as Shared Vision" (Joseph 1. Tsujimoto). 

Suhor. Charles. "ERIC/RCS Report: Orthodoxies in Language Arts Instruction." iMni^iwi^e 
A/7.V 64/4 ( Apr 1 987 ): 4 1 6-20. ( EJ 348 977 j 

Presents the opposing viewpoints on grammar study, phonics and Whole Language 
instruction, and the role of information in Flnglish language c^s. 

Sulcntic. Margaret Mar>. "Whole Language for High-Risk Students. A Descriptive Study." 
(1989): 94 pp. I ED 323 490] 

A study was conducted to determine the appropriateness of a particular Whole 
Language program, entitled "Project Victory." designed specillcally for a group of 
high-risk, seventh-grade students in a predominately urban intermediate public school. 
Subjects were 20 students identitled as high-risk by their school district im the basis of 
the lo\wi Tests of Basic Skills performance scores. Project Victory consisted of a 3- 
hmn morning block of language instruction based on the philosophical theory of 
Whole Language. The program integrated the language processes of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and thinking and focused on functional, relevant literature such as 
magazines, newspapers, and trade books. Curriculum and instruction were based on the 
specific language needs of the student. Both formal and informal e\ aluation procedures 
were used to assess the program. Observations revealed a change in student* attitudes 
and students appeared more inclined to work cooperatively as the year progressed. 
Emerging patterns of free reading material choices also became apparent. Students also 
appeared calmer, more trusting, and more willing to take risks in the classroom as the 
year progressed. It was observed that students learned positively from their mistakes. 
An increase in parental involvement was alst^ noted. Based on the positive results of 
the study, further research on curriculum and instruction for high-risk students based 
on the theory of Whole Lang> age is needed. 

Sumara. Dennis, and Laurie Walker. "The Teacher's Role in Whole Language." Lntniiui^e 
Arts f)m (Apr 1991 ): 276-85. jW 4253501 

Searches for some precision in the disc(^urse (^f Whole Language with respect t(^ the 
role of the teacher as e\prcsscd in words such as rnifunvt rmfnt, < tmuof. prvdirtul iliiy. 
and (uahnuii /n . ObsLi\cs antl InierjMCts the ptaciice ol two successUil Whole 
l.anj:uage teachers to rcline understandings o\ these concepts a-^ ihe\ arc enacted in 
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Summaries of 1991-92 EDCORE Oram Winners. ( 1 992 ): 65 pp. | ED 344 715] 

This document includes a pamphlet and report pertaining to International Paper 
Company's EDCORE (Education and Communil> Resources) grant program. The 
pamphlet describes the program which awards grants in communities where Interna- 
tional Paper Company's employees live and work. It highlights three EDCORE grants 
in Louisiana. Wisconsin, and Maine. The accompanying report contains information 
on 1991-92 EDCORE grant winners. One hundred forty-seven grants totalling 
S549.167 were awarded in schoo! districts in the states of Alabama, Arkansas. 
California. Louisiana. Maine. Mississippi. New York. Oregon. Pennsylvania. South 
Carolina. Texas, and Wisconsin. Grant descriptions are organized alphabetically by 
slate, and within state by the International Paper Company F-acility which is in 
partnership with local school districts. Grants fall into the categories of John Hinman 
Teacher Fellowships. School Projects, and Open Opportunity Grants. Each grant 
description contains the title, the teacher or coordinator, the school, the amount 
awarded, and a briel' summary of the project. Grant topics include: ( I ) Whole Lan- 
guage instmction: (2) enhanced science programs; (3) geography instruction; (4j 
cooperative learning; (5) student publishing: (6) higher level thinking skills: (7) 
community involvement; (8) enhanced mathematics instruction; (9) reading programs: 
( 10) environmental education; (11) outdoor education; ( 12) writing instruction: ( 13) 
educational iechnolog\ : and (14) programs for at-risk students. 

Summer Prot^rain Options. Summer Proi^rwn Academic Resources C(}oniiuati(m Center. 
(1992): 31 pp. I ED 350 I23| 

This Ji rectory, compiled by the Summer Program Academic Resources Coordination 
Center (SPARCC) in Loudonville. New York, describes 19 summer programs that 
demonstrate a variety of delivery systems used to meet the educational and social 
needs of migrant students. SPARCC was a migrant education grant that des eloped and 
helped implement model summer migrant education programs in New York. Florida, 
and Virginia. Program profiles contain the following information: ( 1 ) the delivery 
models Used in the program such as all -day summer school. Saturday or weekend 
programs, camping trips, and correspc)ndence courses: (2) the stale in which the 
program is located; (3) project description, including specific objectises and aclivitie>, 
(4) date and time schedule of project: (5) number of students participating; (6) student 
qualifications tor program participation: (7) staffing requirements: and (X) contact 
person and telephone number. Includes information on using the Whole Language 
approach and other curricula in a summer program format. 

Swain. Sherry Scale. 'Inside My Writing Classroom," PTA Todav IS/\ (Oct 1992): 16-IS. 
|EJ4.S5 163i 

Describes the process approach to writing instruction, examining the literal lire- based 
approach to reading ai^J the Wli<^le Language learning aj"»pr(Kich. In Whole Language 
classrooms, reading, writing, listening, and thinking are mteiwosen. The article offers 
w ays for parents to suppi^rl such approaches at home and school. 

Swan, Ann NL. '"Gelling a Good 'View ' of Whole Language.*' Ohio Readtii}! Iciu lu t 25/4 
(sum 1991): 31-34^ |EJ 437 3S()i 

Discusses the issues i^f language, learning and teaching, and kids and teachers m a 
Whole LangiMge classroom. 

Swan. Ann, "Getting a Good \ iew oi Whole Language.*" Ohh> Ri tiiJtm^ 7 auhcr 2(^/2 (win 
H)92): 11-12 |i-,I442 (^9S| 

Discusses the W h(^lc Langu.ige phikKopln and its s icw ol language, le.irmng, 
teaching, sicw ol ihe iclalionship between siudcnls .uul IimJk is, .tiul the holistu 
appio.kh 
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Swiniarski, Louise B.. ''Voices from Down Under: Impressions of Now Zealand's 
Schooiiiio;- Childhood Educatiou 6m (sum 1992); 225-28. |BJ 450 53S| 
Presents conflicting views of New Zealand's schcx^ling from teachers' perspecii\es and 
examines some of the reforms, including Whole Language, and rclleciions of New 
Zealand's educators. Discusses soine of the implicaiions for I'.S. schooling. 

Swoger, Pegg\ A.. "Scoifs Gift." Enf^lish Joimud 7<S73 (Mar IS)S9): (il-65. ILJ 461 j 
Describes the effects of using ihe writing workshop approach on Scoti, a suident with 
learning disabilities, and the phenomenal progress he made. Maintains that students' 
giant leaps occur because students are litlle learning machines w hen they are learning 
what they tnemscKes need to know . 

Tanner-Cazinha. Diane, and others. "New Pcrspccti\es on Litcracv L\ aluation ( Re\ iew s 
and Reneciions)." i^m/.i^^t- /\m 6.S7S (Dec 1991); 669-7.^ [EJ4.VS 629| 
Re\icws five professional books that examine a \arieiy of ihcorelicaL social, and 
cultural issues related to assessment in schools and chissrocMiis. Concludes that 
traditional literacN evaluaiion is more often a barrier than a help. 

Targovnik. Nina R.. ".Xn Inviiaiion I- xi ended To Critical 1\ Kxaniine Whole Language: The 
Silent Studem Speaks." (1993): 16 pp. IHD.W4961 

Reading to Whole Language zealots who are not willing to hear new \iewpoints or 
engage in a dialogue w ith people who differ from their paradigm of education, a 
graduate student-tcacher-roscarcher who is in general agreement with Whole Language 
principles responds to a series oi con\ersaiions in which she was a listener but noi a 
panicipant. The gist of each of the 12 con\ersaiions is gi\en and discussed in turn. Her 
conclusions are that; ( 1 ) while lier silence in these con\ersaiions was generalK 
tolerated, those who advanced Whole Language felt there was no place for silence; (2) 
there is one basic philosophs of Whole Language that all must learn; O) there is a 
"righi" wa\ for te«ichers to aci in Whole Language classrooms; (4) Whol/ Language 
"zealots" ha\e proclaimed lhai content areas are dead; (5) Whole Language advocates 
ha\e proclaimed traditional tests as ihe work of the de\il; (6) textbooks of all sorts are 
condemned; (7» W'liole Language enthusiasts insist that aliterates are worse off than 
illiterates: (S) the idea that students need to manipulate texts and to become intimately 
iiuohed in the writing process is a common "buzz phiasc" ot the Whole Language 
camp; (9) Whole Language ad\ocates seem not lo acknowledge that some students do 
not learn to read b\ mereU reading; ( 10) WhoKr Language enthusiasts often ignore 
other \oices or do noi give others a chance to \ oicc their opinions; (II) Whole 
Language ad\ocaies find that women ha\o a unique wa\ of thinking and feeling which 
is noi \alued bs the schools, workplace, or society; and (12) V-holc Language 
enihustasis do not listen to people espousing non-poliliealK correci \iews. 

Taylor. l)enn\, "Teaching without Testing: Assessing the Complexity of Children's 
Literacs 'l earning." hii^hsh Ldm tnion 22/1 (L'eb 1990): 4-74. jl J 41 1 5().M 
Discusses ihe "Biographic Literacy Profiles Project." a seminar tor teacher- and 
ailniinistrators which tocusecl on do\eloping an alternatne to current assessment 
methoils 111 elcincnt«ir\ language arts. Shows how the process of changing asscssmeni 
patiems can re fleet the same iniegrati\e. holistiL- goals ihat teachers Iia\e for working 
with children Discusses possible eonsecjuences ot making ihis paratiigia vliili in 
aNsessnient 

'IVhutli, SiepliLii. The Intcidis^iphnais IsLmd. \\h(^le 1 anjMiage, llohstic Learning, and 
Icacber Lduca'ioii." //m/m/k I dfu hhoh Iu m< u (spi loo^t M]-^^ jL.M I.S 2.^51 
iVsdibesa Whole 1 .injMiagc. inierdisciplinar> sunimci piogiaiii Um s».li(»ol and 
n'lleL*e te.iLlici^ I lom hands on t \pl»>iahMii and uadu)}: and wninn: abiMit u lt 
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selected l()pics. piirlicipams learned [o understand theory and practice Whole 
Language instruction and to expU^re inipHcalitms for their own leaching. 

Temple, Charles, and tethers. "The Beginnings of Writing. Second Edition." ( 1988): 270 pp. 
(ED 308 547 1 

Hmphasi/ing the c(Misiructi\e role teachers pay in children's literacs development, this 
book provid':s a clear and richly illustrated dcscriplicMi oi children's writing de\eU^p- 
nienl from preschool through approximately fourth grade. The book, divided into the 
three sections covering beginning writing, spelhng. and composition, consists of the 
ft^llowing chapters; ( 1) "A Child Disccners How to Write": (2) "The Prccurs^^rs of 
Writing": (3) "Features ol' Children's Early Writing": (4) "What Children D.) with 
Early Graphics"; (5) "Invented Spelling": (6) "Learning Standard Spelling": (7) 
"Making Progress in Spelling": (8) "The Functions and Forms in Children's Compt^si- 
tion": (0) "Writing in the Poetic Mode": ( 10) "Approaching the Transactional Mode": 
and (11) "Writing: 'F he Child, the Teacher, and the Class," The epilogue is entitled 
"Playing with Literature and Language: Amy's Story." 

Te.schner- Richard V.. "*F'rovided Tliere Is an Adet|uate F'xposure to This L2 in the School 
and F.nvircmnicnl and Sufficient Motivation to Learn It*: The Applicabililv (at limes 
fUii C Cummins) Majorit\ -Language Immersion Programs to Limited- or Ncm- 
Hnglish-Prt^fiL-icnt Spanish- LI CJrade- School Populations in the United States- Mexican 
B^rrder Area." (1988): 39 pp. |ED 302 087 1 

The El Paso, Texas. Independent .School District's district -wide program in majority- 
language (English) immersion is examined to determine the source of its success. The 
program's similarities to and dilTerences from ihc Canadian immersion model are 
explored. The program's superior results in comparison with the same district's 
transitional hilingiial education pn^grams are looked at in terms of James Cummins's 
discussions of bihngual education. ('(MKludes that the immersion program's superiority 
o\er the transitional programs can he explained largely in terms ol'its maximal use of 
Fjiglish and its Wliole Language apprtuich. The bilingual immersion program approach 
is recommended inu as a panacea, hut as a superior educational alternative 

Thomas. Cjrace (lilliard. "Increasing Literature Interests in I'irst Grade Retained Students in 
a Chapter 1 Reading Lab by Matching Reading Approaches to Their Reading Sixles." 
(1990): 179 pp. I F:D 321 243 1 

Addresses the problem (^I'all students not learning t(^ read in the same manner when 
the instruction was limited t(^ (miI\ one approach, that of the basal reader w ith its 
phtMiics emphasis. The Reading Style ln\entoi>. ihe Swassing-Baihc Modalilx Index, 
and the Bradwav Quick Check were administered t(^ the students aliending ihe Chapter 
I reading lab. Reading techniques found in the Winkle Language philosophy were used 
which accomnuKlaied the siudeni.s' reading styles. Parental involvenient in ihe reading 
process was aUo included. Ten-high qiMlits paperback books were used as part of the 
reading instruction and were gi\en t(^ the students to begin a home librars of readable 
hooks. Mtnivati(Mial activities and rewards were used and stressed ihrcuighoiit tlic 8 
nuMiihs increase students" interest in Ixuiks. Results of the practicimi were posiii\o. 
The goal was achieved for all ihe students p.iriici paling in ihe praciicum. Results 
imhcated ow a leachei -made interest sur\e\ tliat their miercst m literature and the 
aiiKUint (^1 tune the> read ah^ie. with a friend, and with a parent had all increased 
subsiantialK . 

Thompson. Rich. nd . *".\ Critical IVispci in c on WIk^Ic L,ui[Mja^'c." Rctiilim: hrtfnas 
!.</: (.\pi Jun I992i: 131 jlJ 44S M^'H 

Aiiiucs thai loadini' cilikatois luvd to »ippMisc ob|cvli\cl\ the Whole I .ingu.ipe 
nisiiiitlional phil<»sopli\ m iclaluui l(» wh.ii iv kniu\n about ic. Kline nu lhndoli\i'\ 
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Discusses \hc Whole l-anguage philosophv. iis history, the **uhole sentence method/* 
and Whole Language weaknesses. Advocates developing a ''balanced reading 
program.'' which would emphasi/e skills instruction as well as Whole Language ideas. 

Thompson. Linda W,. 'The Use of Literature in a School: An Intjiiiry/' (1^)85): 1^ pp. |LD 
305 6301 

Examines the practitioner's perspective of literature and how literature is being used in 
the classroom. Teachers. librarians, and administrators al a suburban school serving 
o\er 700 children from kindergarten through fifth grade were interviewed, and 
professional journals directed toward practitioners, published curriculum guides, and 
books about children's literature written for teachers were examined. Findings 
indicated that the observed classroom and curricular uses of literature focused on 
helping students develop a love of reading and devek)ping reading proficiency b\ 
reading, but that these actnities emphasized developmental curriculum the least. The 
lower grades, using a Whole Language approach, showed more evidence of a develop- 
mental curricular focus. I-indings indicated that the commonly occurring literature 
curriculum objectives of exposure to different literary genres and the recognition of the 
use ol' literary forms and devices were nol e\ idem in the classroom and that profes- 
sional materials had limited inlluenee on the practitioner. 

Thomson. Brcnda. and Lyr/i D. Miller. "Pilot Study of the Ll fecti\eness of a Direct 

Instructional Model as a Supplement to a Literature- Based Delivery Model: Traditional 
Teaching to Whole Language: A Focus on Instructional Routines." (1^)91 ): 33 pp. (ED 
352 6021 

A studs examined the elTecis on 80 first graders* reading achie\ement when direct 
instructional phonics is incorporated as a supplement to a Whole Language approach. 
Two first-grade classrooms used the Houghton- Mifllin Integrated Literature Program, 
and 'wo other classrooms supplemented the program with direct phonics instruction. 
.Subjects completed a school readiness inventory and word recognition and fluency 
pretests, and were gi\en posttests on word recognition, tluency. and the Houghlon- 
Miftlin Student Progress Survey. Results indicated that the direct instruction group: ( I ) 
did signifuiinil) poorer in the school readiness in\entory; yei (2) scored as well on the 
wt^rd recognition and Huenc) postiests as the other group; and (3) scored higher on the 
student surves. A second study of teaching and learning of reading in seven upper 
elemental y reading resource rooms was conducted using the premises of grou'^ded 
theory research. One finding of the stud\ is rcle\ant to a possible explanation of 
teachers' w illingncss to consider new- instmciional ideas: an underlying routine seemed 
to bind together the more obvious routines into stable interlocking networks. Tradi- 
tional teachers who resist ; WhcOe Language orientation often raise concerns associ- 
ated w ith routines. In order "to do" Whole Language, a traditional teacher must 
relmquish the iK^ion that a transition to a Whole Language orientation simpl\ means a 
change of materials ;ind the inclusion of a lew new procedures. I"or major changes to 
occur efficient 1\ teachers need to appreciate that change in one routine ma\ sirongh 
niipacl others 

Thrash. Blanche Carter. 'Whole Lani:uavc and the Media C cntei. " t W^)2): 13 pp. |LD 346 
82S| 

liuestigatcs the services pioMcled b\ cKnicnt.trs and iiiuldlc school media centers to 
support W hole Language iiisiuiLtion. and to detcimine how the media piogiam 
coniribulcs to the goals, resources, .inti teaching siraicgies oi the Wht^lc Language 
nuucincni. I hc populalu>n lonhc stud\ included all SI elcnicniai\ antl 1 middle 
schools m the Ailani.i. Cieorgia, C\\\ School S\stein. Data were collected m P>*M -^2 
Msni;.' a mailed siit\ev tjuestionn.ute aiul .inal\/ed ushil' de'.ciipli\e si.nisiu-s Re 
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sponscs fmm 78^// of ihc iiicdia specialists surveyed indicuted thai: ( I ) media center 
services to support Whole Language instruction included storytinie, library displays, 
assisting pupils with research, book fairs, creative writing activities, and book reviews: 
(2) resources provided by the media program for Whole Language included media 
committee minutes, media memos, professional articles. Whole Language bibliogra- 
phies, and a handbook of services; cooperative planning between the classroom 
teachers and media specialists inl'used library skills into Whole Language instruction: 
and (4) assisting pupils with researcli was a priority. This research study helps bring 
attention to the significant role the media center pla>s in the Whole Language 
movement. It is concluded that Whole Language affords the library media center the 
opportunity to provide educational leadership and promote research and learning, 

Thursby. Ann. **A Teacher-Training Design for a Multicultur:il Setting/' (19^2): 198 pp, 
|ED 355 7621 

investigates the need and appropriate design for an inservice training program for 
teachers in a multicultural educational program in the Philippines called ''Preparing 
Refugees for Elementary Programs." or PREP. The PR HP program provides classroom 
instruction to Indonesian refugee children 6,5 to 1 1 years of age and is adniniistered at 
the Refugee Processing Center in the province of Balaan. Program objectives included 
tlexible and systematic procedures for identifying and meeting ev olving staff training 
needs. CNperienlial learning and Whole Language instruction, and development of 
problem-solving skills. The report outlines the program and reviews relevant literature, 
then discusses the grcmp-oriented Filipino culture and its implications for such a 
program, especially for the Whole Language approach to teaching. A description of the 
adult learner follows, focusing on adult development within different cultural contexts 
and implications for teacher training. Methodology used for designing the teacher 
training program is then described, including formulation and field testing. Results of 
field vesting are reported in some detail, including tallies of participant responses to 
program components and emphases and recommendations lor improved training 
design in 1990 and 1991, The trainers' manual for the proposed program forms a larger 
porlicMi of the report, and a final sccticm provides an overall suminarv- of the project 
and conclusicMis. An article on evaluating teachers using the Whc^le Language approach 
is appended, 

Tibbctts. Katherine A., and others, *'I)evclopment (^f a Criterion-Referenced. Performance- 
Based Assessment c^f Reading Comprehension in a Whole Literacy Program." paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research /Association 
(San l-rancisco, CA. Apr 20-24, 1992). |ED ,^44 931] 

Describes the develc^pment c^f a crilericMi-referenced. perfornKince-based measure of 
third grade reading ccMUprehension, The primary purp(^se of the assessment is to 
contribute unique and valid information for u'.e in the tormative evaluation of a whole 
literacv program. A secondary purpose is to supplement other prc^grani ellorts to 
communicate and reinforce objectives for student performance and instructional 
practices. 1 he Kamehameha SchooK/Rishop Estate is a private mm-profit educational 
institution in Hawaii. One of its largest and oldest projects is the Kamehameha EarK 
I'ducation Prc^gram iKFE.P), which is designed to improve the literacy skills ot native 
Hawaiian children bv improving the quahtv ot instruction they receive. KI'.EP hires 
and trams teacher consultants for public elementarv schoo\ t(^ provide tr;iining and 
support. An innovative student assessment was developed ti> detenuiiic student 
(Uiicomes supplementmy: a pimlolii) appuuch wuh a ciUerion relerenced test vvitli 
perfoniiance b.ised ci mis Hue led iespi>nse ileujs ,\sseNsment devcK^pment was a 
vt^lLiborative eltort ot educatoiN. students, and evaluatots that w,is field tevled in l^^H. 
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The proiotype assessment direcily laps curricular objectives in a formal thai is 
congruent with instruciional practices. 

ToHver. Marilyn. *Tr> It, You'll Like It: Whole Laniruage (In the Classroom)," /?<v/^//;/y 
7 earlier 4M4 (Jan 1990): 348-49. [HJ 403 676] ^ 

Offers suggestions to incorporate holistic reading and w riting activities into existing 
curricula and classroom structure to create a print-rich en\ ironiiient in which children 
use reading and writing in meaningful \va)s 

Tovcy. Duane R.. and James H. Kerber. eds.. **Roles in Liieracx Learning: A New Pcrspec- 
l*ive;* ( 1986): 187 pp. lEO 264 5351 

Refming and bette*.' understanding the roles parents, teachers, administrators, and 
researchers play in helping children learn to proces^ written language is the focus of 
this book. Pan 1 considers the role of the parents and includes the following articles: 
''Learning to Read: It Starts in the Home** (David B. Doake): ''Let's Read Another 
One'* (Diane L. Chapman): and "Literacy Environment in the Home and Community" 
( Yetta M. Goodman and Myna M. Haussler). Part 2 considers the role of the teacher in 
the following articles: "Teaching and Language Centered Programs" (MarvAnnc Hall): 
"Guiding a Natural Process" (Don Holdaway): and "Nourishing and Sustaining 
Reading" (Margaret Meek Spencer). The articles in part 3 discuss the role of the child: 
"Appruiniceship in the A\rl of Literacy" ( Anne D. Forester): "Children's Quest for 
Literacy" (John Mclnnes): and "Children Write to Read and Read to Write" (Diane E. 
DeFord). The articles in part 4 consider the role of the administrator: "Emergence of an 
Administrator'" (Marilsn D. Reed): "Removing the 'We-The\' Ssndrome" (G. William 
Stratton): and '•Culti\aling Teacher Power" (Moira G. MeKenzie). The role of the 
researcher is co\ ered in pan 5 in the final articles: "Theorv , Practice, and Research in 
Literac\ Learning" ( Robert Emans): "Reading Research at the One Century Mark" 
(Edmund H. Henderson): and "The Researcher, Whole Language, and Read».v" 
(William D. Page). 

Trcnhohn. Dorothy S., "What Is ihe Effect of Traditional Language Teaching Method 
versus Whole Language Teaching on Learning Sentence Structure?" ( 1992): 22 pp. 
lED 353 5521 

Examines the effect of a Whole-LangLiage-t\ pe program for learning sentence structure 
w ith high school students in a dropout pre\emion program. Subjects, 60 students in a 
Chicago. Illinois public school drop(Hit preventi(^n program, were randomls assigned 
to a control or experimental group and were admmisieretl a diagnostic pre- and ptisttest 
on parts t^f speech and sentence siruclure. The experimental group was taught b\ the 
Whole Language/TDSSP (TreneD Sentence Pattern Paradigiiis) ir^ethod in which one 
subjeci-\erb paradigm was taught for each of 6 weeks. Results indi *ated that the 
treatment made a statistical signillcance. .\ review of the literature on Whole Language 
iKcupies the greater part of this paper, preceding the description of the studv . 

Trute, Jo\ W.. "Impnning Basic Language Skills of Limited l:nglish Proficient Kindei\i:ar- 
ten ('hildrcn." (1900): 84 pp. |El) 315 IS31 

.■\ kindergarten teacher implemented a 10 week praeticum studs designed '•> enhance 
the English acuuisiiion of 38 limited English proticieni kindergarten chil'.lren. Primary 
gi»als o\ the si ud\ were to: ( 1 ) n;irriu\ the learning gap pet ween the F.n^l sh speak ine 
childien aiul the limited l.nj^lish prolkient childieii: and (2) develop language skills the 
thiUlien wiudd need ni liist giade. To attaui these goals, pretests and positcsis were 
desiLMied and admmisiefcd t<» assess suuients* 1 nghsli conipieliension Tesi itenis weie 
1 elated \o pi escribed kuitlciganon t^bicctncs in adtlition. \\ lu»le Laueu.ige cNpciieuces 
were ileu'lepcd. hlCMtuu- w solectcil. sixth-eKule peci icaJici^ wcu' uvnuted. .ind 
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comniunicaiion with siudenis' families was csUihlislicd. Praciiciim evaluation data 
indicated iliai outcomes were positive. Students improved in their English comprehen- 
sion. Many staff members expressed interest in Whole Language strategies and came 
to observe classroom activities. 
TunnelL Michael O . and James S. Jacobs. ''Using 'Real' Books: Research Findings on 

U!erature Based Reading Instruction/* Rcodinii Teacher 4211 (Mar 19S9): 470-77. [F-:j 
3S5 147) 

Reviews several studies wliich support the success of a literature-based approach to 
literacv with various tvpes of students (limited Hnglish speakers, developmental 
readers, remedial readers, etc.). Describes several common elements found in different 
literature-based programs, including the use of natural text, reading aU^ud, and 
sustained silent reading. 
TurnbulL Carol. -Three Dimensional Teaching.** Cimadum Jounuil ff Eni^lish lMHi^mnie 
Ans l2/\-2 ( 57-58. IHJ 3901 

Examines sev eral factors limiting the implementation of the Whole LanL.uage 
approach, including mystification of the concept, lack of parent invoh ^.ment. and 
over/.calcHis implementation. Discusses ways to avoid those problem n. 

I'hry. Joanna K.. and Margaret Jo Shepherd. 'The l-ffecl of Segmentation/Spelling^ 

Training on the Acquisition of Beginning Reading Strategies.'' -Mpcr presented at the 
Annua! Meeting of the American Hducational Research Association (Bt>ston. MA, Apr 
lf)^2(). IW). |ED 331 0201 

Inv estigates whether instruction in spelling would affect accjuisiticm of the alphabeiic 
strategy by beginning readers. Subjects. 2S beginning Iirst- and second-graders t)f 
average or above-average intellectual abilitv in Whole Language classrooms, partici- 
pated in small group training for two 20 minute periods a week lor 6.5 months. 
l-Aperimenta! subiecls were given segmenting/spelling tasks, while controls were 
trained to read letters, words, antl text. Both groups used computers, Results indicated 
that trained subjects made significant earlv gains in using alphabetic strategy and were 
significanilv better than controls bv the end of the siudv at reading regular and 
irregular ntwisensc and real words, and at oral passages, but no\ at silent comprehen- 
sion. Findings suggest that spelling may affect reading through the mapping of sounds 
onio letters. 

I'hry. Joanna K.. and Margaret Jo Shepherd. "Segmentation/Spellin': Instruction as Part of 
a First-Clrade Readmg Prt)gram: IJfects on Several Measures ol Reading.*' Rnnlina 
Resran h (Juarierly :<SV3 (JuLSep 19<>3 ): 2 1 S-33. |C'S 745 S()4| 

Notes that experimental subjects were trained to segment and spell phonetically legular 
words, while ciMitri^K were trained to read letters. w(^rds. and text. I'lnds that trained 
subjects made significant gains and were better than controls at positesi in measures of 
reading nonsense words, real words, and oral passages, but mn o\ silent reading 
comprehensicHi. 

XsmH, l airv Tales fiM" (*ritical Reading. BtMius Activity B(u^k.*' hunmiu /WS ( Apr W\ w 
23-42.'|I-:J 427 S7V| 

Lses the Whole Language approach t(^ encourage young rcadeis and picieadeis to 
become critical listeners and viewers by compaiing dillerent versions of tamilii>r fairy 
tales ("The 'Ihiee l ittle Pigs" and "Beau*: and the Beast**). (Mass activities, educa 
honal gauges, posicis. and suideni activity pages aie included 

I so\a. Constance I . and (iemge .\L Lsova. "integrating Aii and I anguage Ails loi I nst 
(irade At Risk Childien.*' AN ./*A"//e ^ViOlsuin \')')^\: IH 21 |C*S "'■J^ 
*^411 
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Describes an intensive inteiirated an and laiiguage-ans instructional program for first- 
grade at-risk children. Notes a conibination of Whole Language, language experience, 
and basal reading approaches. Finds a marked iniprosenient in reading, writing ability, 
and language abilit\ . 

Valdez. Alora. "Classroom Management Beliefs and Practices in an Early Childhood 
Classroom: A Case of Mrs. W.\ Contlict of Interest," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association (72nd, Chicago, IL, Apr 3- 
7. 1HD,^4()51,'^1 

A year- long inlerjiretive case study was conducted to examine a second-grade 
teacher's beliefs and practices concerning classroom management during Whole 
Language instruction. The slud> v\as designed to determine whether the teacher's 
beliefs concerning classroom management matched those discussed in the earl\ 
childhood literature and also whether they matched her practices. If it w ere determined 
that her beliefs and her practices were not congruent, the effect of this incongruence on 
her and her students would also be assessed. From data analysis it was concluded that 
the teacher held strong beliefs about classroom management and that thes were similar 
to thi>se discussed in the early childbood literature, which emphasizes the indoctrina- 
tion of self-direction in students. Yet her practices appeared to be similar to those 
discussed in the classroom management literature, which emphasize the teacher's 
establishment and maintenance of order through academic work. Because of this 
discrepancy, her students were not becoming self-directed, and this caused her 
frustration. The teacher felt that she might lu\ c to become less nurturing if she became 
cognizant of the differences h)elween her classroom management beliefs and practices. 
With time, however, she used her newly found awareness to come up with concrete 
wa\s to make her beliefs and practices work for her and not against lier. 

X'lilencia, Sheila W., "New Assessment Books (.Assessment)." RcaJim: Teacher 75/3 (No\ 
1^91): 244-45. |HJ 432 6621 

Re\iews two recent professional publications concerning alternati\e assessment: 
'Tonfolio Assessment in the Reading -Writing Classroom" and "Assessment and 
L\aluation in Whole Language F^rugrams." 

Valcri-Ciold, Maria, and James OKon. 'T\ing Research- Based Whole Language Strate^jies 
to! :mpower -^' Risk College Readers." Research Tedi hinii in l)e\'ch)pu\enhil 
lulmwion 7/2 (spr l^^^h: Sl-yi. |FJ 431 (vS6| 

Describes the following research-based Whole Language instructional strategies: 
predictions as a prereading acti\il\. '*v ebbing" words or ideas around a specific topic, 
shared writing, journal writing. \ocabular\ development, clustering s\non\ms as a 
wa\ of approaching new \ocabular\. context clues, analogies, definition maps, and 
reading short stories aiul novels aloud. 

\ an Arsdale. Miner\a. and others. "Teachers Writing abt>ul Books That Made a Difierence 
(Hase You Read M."* Reiuliin: fech her Wl (Oct Wlv. 162-(i-1 |i:j 451 25^*1 
Presents re\iews b\ clementar> school classroom teachers o\ books that ha\e hatl a 
significant impact on their teaching »inJ the philt>sophical underpinning lt»r their 
actions. Includes reviews of tnur books o\\ liteiatuic, lileiaL\. language ails. Whole 
Language, the holisnc appniach. and assossmeni. 

\arblc. NLir\ F.llen. and V eronica Stephen, "'Iniograting a Whole 1 anguage Appro,t(.h m 
Secondar\ Scht^oN " i }<)^)1 1 h pp. 3M S4t)| 

Deals with how ti» mtcgiate a Whole Language apptua^h in ^e^.l>lldal\ schools, 
roll«nvinj: a \ ouiliiic «it the diffcicncc^ between \\ hole Lai\guage pitiiLiple^ and 
skills based precepts. ke\ tencM^ ot W hule I .»r\L'Uai:c .itc hndlv dts^ usscil 1 he nc\i 
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section of the issue deals with principal-leacher partnerships, and these are followed by 
brief descriptions (under the school name and address) of three secondar)' school 
teachers who use Whole Language in their English classes. 

Varble, Mary Ellen, "Analysis of Writing Samples of Students Taught by Teachers Using 
Whole Language and Traditional Approaches," Journal of Educational Research 83/5 
(May-Jun 1990): 245-51. |EJ414 2331 

Second-graders taught by the Whole Language approach produced better writing 
samples, for content and meaning, than did second graders taught by the traditional 
approach. No differences were evident in the use of mechanics. Sixth-grade samples 
evidenced no difference between the two approaches. 

Vassallo, Philip, "Putting Children before Grown-ups," American Scho(> ' Board Journal 
/79/3(Mar 1992):42,44. [EJ441 141] 

In the Children's School, a pilot project in New York City's south Bronx neighbor- 
hood, a unique program for kindergarten to third-grade students features the Whole 
Language approach. This philosophy puts children first and provides an environment 
that gives children varied choices for learning, 

Vaughn, Sherry Curtis, and Jerry L. Milligan, "If They Learn To Read by Reading, How 
Do We Get Them Started?," paper presented at the Annual Transmountain Regional 
Conference of the International Reading Association (7th, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, May 29-31, 1986). (ED 301 868| 

Psychol iiiguistic theoretical information provides the framework for the argument that 
talking books, taped books, shared book experiences and composing activities that 
include real text prepared for a specific audience provide an environment conducive to 
beginning reading. Six assumptions underlie the leaming-to-read process: (1 ) children 
leam to read by making attempts to understand whole text that is meaningful to them; 
(2) children leam to read by reading often; (3) the process of learning to read must be 
enjoyable; (4) children improve their reading proficiency by reading materials 
somewhat beyond their current capacity; (5) children, even nonreaders, can read most 
materials of interest to them provided they are given sufficient background; and (6) 
reading and writing are reciprocal processes. 

Veatch, Jeannette, "Whole Language and Its Predecessors: Commentary," paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the College Reading Association (Crystal City, VA, Oct 31- 
Nov3, 1991). (ED 341 035] 

Since the rise of the Whole Language movement, Sylvia Ashton- Warner's key 
vocabulary, individuaMzed reading, and experience charts have been notable for their 
omission from the many books avail i>ble on Whole Lang' i ace. Whole Language 
strength is notable in at least four major areas: ( 1 ) its leanier-centeredness; (2) its scorn 
ot commercial behavioristic material, such as basals and workbooks; (3) its demand for 
integration of all curriculum, especially the language arts; and (4) its salutary insis- 
tence on authenticity in teaching methodology. Omission of key vocabulary, individu- 
alized reading, and experience charts from current practice is pu/./.Iing, since each is 
compatible with the four characteristics of Whole Language. One explanation for this 
omission is that divergence is not considered "pure" Whole Language. Also, the 
expansion of the Whole Language movement has taken place since 1 970, but the three 
acti\ Ities were popular belbre 1970. The publication dates of entries in the bibliogra- 
phies of five major Whole Language texts were analyzed. Results indicated that 92'"v 
of the citations bore dates after 1970. Particularly noteworthy is one page from one of 
the bibliographies which reveals an ignorance of the disputes that have roiled the field 
of reading for decades bv including onl> one reference to "phonics,'* the onl\ subject 
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other ihan Whole Lnnguage mentioned. Findings suggest (hat proponents of Whole 
Language have chosen to ignore, or were ignorant of, approaches and activities popular 
before 1970 that were compatible with their philosophy. 

Villaume. Susan Kidd, and Thomas Worden, "Developing Literate Voices: The Challenge 
of Whole Language." JMni^uaiie Arts 70/6 (Oct 1 993): 462-68. [CS 746 1 26| 
Suggests that the essence of Whole Language is students developing literate voices. 
Discusses a seven-month partnership in which the authors participated in, and reOected 
on. literature discussions with small groups of fourth graders. Explores how literate 
voices are developed in real classrooms. 

Von Lehmden-Koch, Chei->'1 A.. "Attitudes of K-6 Teachers towards Invented Spelling," 
Ohio. 1993. ICS Oil 305| 

Reports a study that determined attitudes of elementary teachers of gia(^^^ K-6 towards 
the use of invented spelHiig. Twenty -nine teachers in two rural school districts in 
northwest Ohio completed a questionnaire designed to investigate the extent of Whole 
Language use, spelling strategies taught, and attitudes towards invented spelling. 
Results: Teachers in the primary grades (K-3) were more accepting of the use of 
invented or phonetic spelling than the teachers in the intermediate grades (4-6). 
Teachers were not pleased with the way the\ actually taught spelling — they taught 
spelling differently than they thought it should be taught. 

Vivian. Diane M., "A Thematic Literary Unit: Using Literature across the Curriculum in an 
Elementary Classroom." (1990): 15 pp. |ED 316 867 1 

"Think Big" is a thematic literary unit, using literature about elephants in a holistic 
way and attempting to cross the curriculum into the content areas of science and math. 
It is a way of expanding the basal reading series and providing appropriate and 
supportive instruction in a cooperative, more interactive learning environment. To 
assess what students already knew and to stimulate interest, students were informal 1\ 
given tin elephant facts test and brainstormed about elephants. After reading non- 
fiction books about elephants, the factual information was confirmed and reviewed by 
use of cloze procedure, semantic mapping, and reviewing the initial brainstorming 
words and phrases. Students participated in literature groups to discuss and retell 
fiction stories. Students spent time daily in writing workshops which provided for 
practice and sharing of their written responses to literature. They made up their own 
stories about elephants and collected elephant jokes and riddles. Students responded to 
the books about elephants that they read at home in a variety of ways. Math skills were 
used to generate new meaning for the concepts of si/.e and weight used in the elephant 
fiction and non-fiction materials. During science, students compared and researched 
the size of mammals. Reading, writing, and literature were used as a vehicle through 
\\hich learning occurred. 

Wagnen Betty Jane. "ERIC/RCS Report: Integrating the Language Arts." Uin^iuiiic Ans 
62/5 (Sep 19X5): 557-60. |E.I 322 101 1 

Reviews materials from the ERIC system and other sources on providing natural 
learning situations in which reading, writing, speaking, and listening can be developed 
together for real purposes and real audiences in the self-contained element aiT class- 
room. 

\Vaj»ner. Betty Jane. '*Whole Language: Integrating the Language Arts -and Much More. 
ERIC Digest." ( 19«9): 4 pp. |ED 313 6751 

In response to a current grass- toots movement among teachers, this ERIC digest 
proviiles an overview ot the Whole Language iipproach. I he first section outlines what 
Whole Language is. and the secc^Kl secii<Mi enumerates what Whole Language is not. 
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The ihird section discusses what happens in Whole Language classrooms, and the final 
section discusses iheor>' and research supporting Whole Language. 

Wakefield, Alice P., "An Investigation of Teaching Style and Orientation to Reading 
Insirueiion." Reading Improvement 2911 (fall 1992): 183-87. |EJ 452 7281 
Examines whether teachers who have a webblikc, multidimensional ordering style 
prcicrence are more likely to view Whole Language as a valuable approach to 
language arts instruction than are teachers with a more methodical, step-by-step 
orientation to learning. Finds that a relationship exists between learning style prefer- 
ence and orientation to reading instruction. 

VValdon, Mary Ann, "Whole Language Approach Applied (Research into Practice)," 
Readinii Psychology m im^y^259-(^5. |EJ 391 845] 

Presents numerous Whole Language activities used by kindergarten teachers, including 
experience charts, dictated stories, student-written "books," and recipe writing. 

Walmsley, Scan A., and Ellen L. Adams, "Realities of "'Whole Language,'" Language Arr.s 
70/4 (Apr 1993); 272-80. lEJ 461 018! 

Interviews a group of New York teachers to investigate the issues that teachers 
confront as they make the transition to Whole Language and attempt to sustain ii. 
Discusses the amount of work involved in Whole Language instruction; relations with 
other faculty members, administrators, and parents; organization of instruction; 
defining Whole Language; and evaluating students. 

Walmsley, Sean A., "James Moffett Reconsidered: Ahead of His Time, Again?" English 
Education 2.5/2 (May 1993): 120-27. jCS 745 505] 

Discusses the achievement of James Moffett in the field of language-arts instruction, 
particularly by studying his seminal work A Student-Centered Lxmguage Arts Curricu- 
lum, K-I2, and the changes made in the four editions of the book from 1968 to 1992. 
Claims that Moffett continues to be ahead of his time in his field. 

Wangberg, Elaine G., and Mary K. Rcutlen, "Whole Language Approaches for Developing 
and Evaluating Basic Writing Ability," Lifelong Learning 9/8 (Jun 1986); 13-15, 24- 
25. |EJ 335 4721 

Describes a Whole Language approach to the development of literacy and a Basic 
Wanting Scale developed to evaluate growth in writing ability and to diagnose strengths 
and weaknesses in the writing of illiterate adults. 

Walerman, David C "Whole Language: Wliy Not?" Contemporary Education 62/2 (win 
1991): 115-19. |EJ 447 9411 

Explores the evolution of Whole I anguage learning, examining educational reform 
since the 1950s. Presents descriptions of Whole Language learning, noting confusion 
about its definition, and debating whether it is a reaction to poor reading and language 
arts teaching or response to criticisms of teaching since the 1950s. 

Watson, Dorothy J., ed.. Ideas and Insights: Umguage Arts in the Elemenkuy School. 
(Urbana. Illinois: National Council of Teachers of F-jiglish, 1987): 246 pp. |ED 287 
1731 

Intended to provide elementary school language -arts teachers with new and interesting 
leaching activities, this book contains over 100 teaehcr-lcstcd classroom acti\itics that 
are based on the Whole Language approach to learning. Chapters discuss the follow- 
ing: (Da world of language in use; (2) literature points the \\a\ (including tb.irmcs and 
organization, literature and exjicricnee. and extended literature): (?>) making sense In 
reading (including predictions and expectations, reading awareness and control, 
in\iiations to read, and music, drama, and readinji); (4) writing tor self-expression; (5) 
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learning to write by writing: (6) writing for an audience (including developing a sense 
of audience, and messages, notes, and letters); (7) reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking across the curriculum (including language arts across the curriculum, and 
reading and writing newspapers); (8) kids helping other kids: (he collaborative effort 
(including cooperative learning, and games and holiday activities): (9) home is v^hcre 
the start is; and (10) valuing and evaluating learners and their language. 

Watson, Dorothy J., "Defining and Describing Whole Language," Elementary School 
Journal 9012 (Nov 1989): 129-41. [EJ 404 263] 

Considers the need for a definition of "Whole Language" and difficulties involved 
therewith. Characteristic experiences in Whole Language learning communities are 
discussed. 

Watson, Dorothy j., "Action, Refiection and Rellexivity: Thinking in the Whole Language 
Classroom," 1 7 pp. (1 990). [ ED 322 474 ] 

Whole Language has to do with beliefs about language and learners that lead to beliefs 
about curriculum and instructional procedures. The term emerged as a label for the 
way language is thought lo be learned: as a cohesive organization of systems working 
together as one — as a whole. Whole Language also refers to the leanier as being 
whole — as sound and healthy, rather than flawed and in need of fixing. Whole 
Language means that learners and teachers are at the center of cunricular gravity; all 
materials and resources are used only if they are appropritite, authentic, and lead to 
student reflection and refiexivity. Invitations originate from the authentic life of the 
classroom and arc issued by teachers, students, by appropriate and compelling 
resources and materials, and even from the acts of reading and writing themselves. 
Invitations to action that can lead to refiection and refie.'.ivity come from students' 
abilities, interests and needs, and such invitations have lo do with: listening and telling 
stories, reading real literature, writing with real intent, c iscussing and sharing with 
others, and solving difficult problems. Refiection involv es the personal and systematic 
exploration of possibilities. Refiexivity involves independence, initiative, and 
creativity, and is characterized by r.*structure or extens-on of the present performance 
and the forging of new ideas or questions. When teach-.'rs serve as facilitators, give 
inviiutional demonstrations, and ask their students to co only those things that they are 
willing to GO themselves, high-quality thinking and le irning take place. 

Watson, Dorothy J., and others, "Two Approaches to Reading: Whole-Language and 
Skills," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of thj International Reading Associa- 
tion (20th. Atlanta, GA. May 6-10, 1 984. [^D^247 .'46] 

A study was conducted to observe and describe tw.i reading instruction procedures 
stemming from two different theoretical infiuencrs. Two teachers, one skills and one 
Whole Language oriented, were selected on the oasis of peer and administrator 
recommendation, among other qualifications, '^heir stated instructional base and 
theoretical orientations were measured using t.ie Theoretical Orientation to Reading 
Profile (TORP). Data \\ ere collected from vic eo tapes and their transcriptions and from 
teacher journals. The results were analyzed using these questions as guides: On what 
unit of our language and linguistic system did the teacher focus the children's 
attention? Wh at aspects of reading were emphasized? Was the reading material 
contingent on the student, teacher, or mater .al? and. What attitude toward reading 
specific text c id the teacher encourage? Fir.dmgs showed that in e\ery category of 
obser\able data the teachers adhered closely to their theoretical model, and that, in 
diametric opposition lo the instructional position of the skills teacher, the Whole- 
Language teacher focused children's attcnuon on the largest unit ol language suitable 
for the situation, encouraged the children to con si met meaning sensible to thorn and 
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their lives, permiUed deviations from text in allowing miscues, involved children in 
planning, utilized library books and other texts, and encouraged children to "think 
about and feel" what they read. 

Weaver, Constance, "Alternatives in Understanding and Educating Attention- Deficit 
Students: A Systems-Based Whole Language Perspective. NCTE Concept Paper 
Series. Concept Paper No. 3." ( 199 1 ): 53 pp. [ED 337 755] 
The prevailing concept of Attention-Dc." Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) is a 
metlical one; those exhibiting significant problems in maintaining attention and 
restraining impulses are said to have a "disorder," which implies some sort of 
malfunction within the individual. What is needed is a "both/and" perspective: a 
perspective that simultaneously acknowledges the validity of the social criticisms of 
the origin and consequences of ADHD, and at the same time acknowledges and 
attempts to alleviate the very real difficulties of children. A general systems view of 
ADHD sees causes as multi-dimensional and multi-directional — a view compatible 
with and contributing to a Whole Language philosophy. The forthcoming "Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual" (version IV) will list the defming characteristics of ADHD 
under two relatively separate behavioral dimensions: inattention-disorganization, and 
impulsivity-hypcractivity. It is not easy even for trained clinicians to distinguish 
ADHD from other problems. Research indicates that medication complemented by 
cognitive or behavioral therapy is more effective than any of the treatments alone. 
There are numerous strategies effective in educating ADHD children that reficct a 
systems perspective by adjusting the environment and environmental demands to meet 
the needs of students. Because Whole Language theory reficcts a "both/and" stance 
toward responsibility for learning and a conviction that teachers need to work with 
children to help them control their behavior. Whole Language teachers may be 
particularly effective with ADHD students. 
Weaver. Constance. Reading Process and Practice: From Socio-Psycholin}iuislics to 

Whole Laui^iiage. (Portsmouth. New Hampshire: Hcinemann. 1988): 483 pp. |ED 286 
157] 

Based on the thesis that reading is not a passive process by which readers soak up 
words and inlormation from the page, but an active process by which they predict, 
sample, and confirm or correct their hypotheses about the written text, this book is an 
introduction to the theories of the psycholinguistic nature of the reading process and 
reading instruction. Each of the 12 chapters includes questions for journals and 
discussion, and extensive learning acti\ itics. The chapters deal with the following 
topics: (1 ) beliefs about reading: (2) what language means, and why it matters in the 
teaching of reading (including schema theory and contrasting models of reading and 
reading instmction): (3) how words are perceived: (4) how context aids in word 
identification: (5) why word-identification views of reading (such as phonics and basal 
reader approaches) arc inappropriate: (6) how a socio-psycholinguistic view of reading 
is relevant to reading instruction: (7) how the acquisition of literacy j)arallcls the 
acquisition ol oral language: (8) how a Whole Language approach can be implemented 
(chapter contributed by Dorothy Watson and Paul Crowley): (9) how reading can be 
taught in the content areas (chapter contributed by Marilyn Wilson): (10) how to assess 
readers* strengths and begin to determine their instructional needs: (11) how to help 
those with reading difficulties: and ( 1 2) coming whole circle (chaptei" contributed b> 
Dorothy Watson). 

Weaver. Constance. "Understanding and Educating Attention Deficit Hyperacti\c Students: 
Toward a Systc-ms Theory and \\ hole I anguage i\^rspccti\e " ( 1902) 32 pj^ (ri) .W 
37fi| 
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Argues iliat Aiiention Dcllcil Hypcracii\ ily Disorder (ADHD) shouUl be viewed as a 
dysliineiional relaiii>nsiiip beiween an individual wiili certain predispositions and an 
envin)nnienl whieh generates certain expectations, demands, and reactions. The paper 
presents a model in which: ADHD beha\ii^rs result from a combination of inherent 
neurological factors interacting with environmental circumstances and demands: 
relevant nspccis of the indiNiduaFs inherent biochemical nature may have been 
determined by cither hereditary or environmental faetc^rs or both; ADHD behaviors 
ma\ be alleviated most elTectively hy attending to both the individual and tlie environ- 
ment: and ADHD students will succeed best when teachers and schools try to meet the 
needs of these students rather than merely trying to lit them into a rigid system, while 
ctMisidering the usefulness ol' nicdicatiiin. The paper then presents a systems-theory 
approach to educating ADHD stuilents. Ten ways that Whole Language classrooms 
may be j^articularly beneficial for ADHD students are discussed. The paper also 
describes additii)nal wa\s of pn)\'iding the kinds of structure that ADHD students 
need, an example illustrating a Whole I.^anguagc approach to behavior problems, and 
low-cost but high-efficiency sup[H)rt sei \ ices that the school might provide to ADHD 
students and their teachers- 
Weaver. Constance. "Winkle Language and Its Potential for Developing Readers." 7>y)/c.n /// 
Laniiiuii^c Disorders III}. (May 1^)^)1): 28-44. |LJ 428 6.'^2| 

Discusses major principles characterizing the Whole Language philosophy of teaching 
and learning: assumptions t)f the mechanistic and relational paradigms: Whole 
Language practices such as the .Shared Bt)t)k Hxperience and Reading Recovery for 
helping students with reading dii ncultics: ami the potential of Whole Language for 
developing readers, writers, and icarners. 

Weaver. Constance, and others, 'l/wnw Explordtion: A Voyui'c of Discovery, Portsmouth. 
New Hampshire: Heinemann. 1^)^)3. ICS 01 13271 

.-\ conversation among three autln^is. i)ffcrs strategies for theme exploration in Whole 
Language classrooms, focused on grades 1 anil 4. Asserts that exjiloring a theme with 
students is the cpit(Miie of Wlu)lc Language leaching because students develop 
language and literac\ best when they use language [o gain understanding of a wide 
range of topics, themes, and concepts. The book's llrs! section describes how a unit on 
robots became a journcs of theme exploration: t^ffers a dctlniiion of Whole Language 
principles and goals: describes one teacher's journey from a basal io a Whole Lan- 
guage apprcKich. Details the de\elopment of a fourth-grade theme cxpU^ration project 
about improving the world b> focusing on en\ ironmental. social, and technological 
issues. Outlines a first-grade theme exploration project titled Metaphors and Metcorc^I- 
og\. The two llnal sccticnis are retr(^spccti\ c assessments of both the fourth- and the 
first-grade projects. One t)f the appendices is titled **What Is Whole Language'.*" 

Weaver. Constance, and others. "I 'nders landing Whole Language: I-Vom l^rineijiles lo 
Praclice.*' ( 1*^)0): pp. |I:D .^2() S47| ^ 

introduces Wlu^lc Language philosoph\: aims to demonstrate lhai Whole Language is 
indeed good education. Outlines research support of Whole 1 .anguagc education, how 
a Whole Language philosoph\ ma> be carried out in practice, and how to go about 
implementing a Whole Language phil(^s(^ph> m a school or a school s\steni. Designed 
for a bri^ad audience of teachers, teacher educators, currieulum supervisors, specialists, 
principals, superintendents, parents, ancl members of school boards. Chapter titles; ( I ) 
What Whole I angiiage Is. and Win Whole I anguagc (2) Defining and Redefining 
I iieiacN i}\ hupelus for Revision and Reform (4) DeNclojiing I anguagc and 1 iteracv 
(5i What Does the Rescauh Sa> ? Research in Support ol Pait toA\ hole (6) What 
Poes the Research Sa> * Resc.iich iti Support ot Whole It^ Part {'!) l)e\ eloping Phonics 
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Knowledge in Whole Language Classrooms (8) Developing Comprehension and 
Thinking in Whole Language Classrooms (9) Reconsidering Standardized Tests for 
Assessment and Accountability (10) Reconceptualiziug and Reclaiming Assessmeni 
and Accountability (11) From Understanding to Implementing a Whole Language 
Philosophy. 

Weaver. Constance. "Reading as a Whole." paper presented at the Annual Meeting ol'thc 
National Council of Teachers of English (77lh. Los Angeles, CA. Nov 20-25. 1987). 
|ED 290 1321 

Underlying vinually all of the basal reading series available in the United Stales today 
is the assumption that learning to read is a skill-by-skill and word-by- word process. 
This part-to-wholc approach to teaching reading is based on principles of behavioral 
psychologN and "scientific management" developed a half century ago and treats 
meaning as merely an end to be attained after words are identified and sounded out. 
More reeent research by Frank Smith. Kenneth Goodman (1973). and others indicates 
reading is a process of constructing meaning rather than merely obtaining meaning. 
Similarly. Jean Piaget and cognitive psychologists like Lev Vygotsky have adsanced 
the concept that children learn best when what is to be learned is functional and 
concrete rather than dysfunctional and abstract, indicating that learning to read should 
be approached as a wholc-to-part. Whole Language process which replaces dull and 
often frustrating drills with opportunities to develop an understanding of and pleasure 
in the written word. This approach has been adopted in New Zealand, in parts o( 
Australia and Canada, and in a number of schools and classrooms in the United States. 

Weaver. Connie. "Weighing Claims of "Phonics First" Advocates." (1990): 8 pp. [ED 334 
557] 

The question of whether research supports a "phonics first" approach to teaching 
reading is not entirely answerable by factual evidence or statistical data: the issue is 
partly a matter of values and opinion. The debate is over whether phonics shouUl be 
taught and tested in isolation, as a prelude to reading texts (the phonics- drst view) or 
whether phonics strategics should be developed more gradually, in the context of 
reading and writing materials that inicrest students. The debate has been fueled 
recently by federal legislative actions and by the distribution of a Senate Republican 
Policy Committee document entitled "Illiteracy: An Incurable Disease or [education 
Malpractice?" Misinformation abounds in the commi lice's document. It claims, for 
example, that there arc onl> two v\ays to teach reading: phonics and "look and say." 
which the document incorrectly states is synon>mous with 'Whole Language." In 
addition, many of the studies cited in the document are dcHcient. Whole Language 
classrooms foster habits and attitudes of independent, self-motivated, lifelong readers 
and \sritcrs to a far greater degree than more traditional classrooms — especially those 
emphasizing phonics first. 
Webb. Alice, and others, "l-our Teachers Pilot a Whole Language Program." Childluxul 
Edu.atkm 671?^ (spr 1991 ): I5.S-W). |KJ 430 347| 

Four K-3 teachers described their experiences using Whole Language programs. Thc\ 
had in common a child-centered attitude: an initial experience t^f frustration followed 
bv encouragement from the children's excitement and involvement in learning: and an 
approach that began with the writing process and m<ncd t(^ litcraturc-hasctl instruction 

Wchcr. Joanne C "1 aiiguagc Lab: A Pilot Project al RJ.O. Williams School for the Deaf 
SaskatiKm;- ACLUUounud (1992): 43 50 |FJ 452 SSS| 
The Language Lab \sas a pihM pn^iect which sought to develop communicativ e 
competence in deaf suulenis wiih atlditional disabilities, thiough the use of the 
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bilingual-bicullural approach and ihi Whole Language approach. Discusses goals of 
ihe Language Lab, classroom strategies, administration, and student evaluation. 

Wehmeyer, Lillian Biermann, "Partners. Tlie Whole Lc^nguage Teacher and the Library 
Media Specialist," School Library Media Activities Monthly 9/5 (,lan 1993): 29-34. [EJ 
456 157] 

Discusses ways in which librar>' media specialists can help teachers who are using the 
Whole Language approach. Topics addressed include reading aloud to children; 
wordless picture books: decoding: writing: core literature selections: automaticity in 
reading; independent reading: re-reading; reading across the curriculum: literature as 
content: and storytelling. 

Weir, Beth, "A Research Base for Prekindergarten Literacy Programs," Reading Teacher 
4211 (Mar 1989): 456-60. |EJ 385 144) 

Examines current research concerning various instructional approaches for introducing 
print related concepts to preschool children. Discusses the nature of preschool literacy 
skills in light of research findings. Concludes that a Whoie Language approach 
enhances initial print concepts and develops analytical reading related skills. 

Weir, Beth, "Lessons from a French Class on Becoming Literate: A Personal Reflection," 
Reading Horizons 3ll\ (Oct 1990): 49-58. |EJ 418 0151 

Draws a parallel between the experience of learning to read and write in a first and a 
second language. Notes that the experience of learning through an approach that 
permits talking, reading, and writing freely is satisfying whereas the experience with a 
icxt-bascd approach to learning is much less satisfactoiy. 

Wvpner, Shelley B., "Stepping Fonvard with Reading Software," Journal of Reading, 
Writing, and Learning Disabilities International 5 (1989): 61-83 |EJ 397 8451 
Presents an approach to using computers to meet the psychological, intellectual, and 
procedural needs of students with reading disabilities. A rationale is put forward for 
using Whole Language software packages to address these needs while facilitating 
reading and writing development: describes several software programs, 

Wepner. Shelley B., "Holistic Computer Applications in Literature- Based Classrooms," 
Reading Teacher 44l\ (Sep 1990," 12-19. |EJ 413 0621 
Describes how computers, when ci-.st in a holistic framework, can be a natural 
complement to students' literacy development. Discusses how six teachers use 
computers in holistic literacy instruction. 

West by. Carol E., and Linda Costlow, "Implementing a Whole Language Program in a 
Special Education Class," Topics in Language Disorders 11 B (May 1991 ): 69-84. lEJ 



A program for language learning-disabled students is described that uses a Whole 
Language philosophy to staicture contexts that develop students* pragmatic, semantic* 
syntactic, graphophonemic, and metacognitive abilities underlying speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing. Thi^ paper describes the program environment, children, thematic 
contexts, contexts for literacy, and parenl involvement, 

Westhy, Carol E., "The Role of the Speech-Language Patholog-sl in Whole Language," 
Ixinguagc Speech, and Hearing Scnices in Schools 21/4 (Oct 1990): 228-37. [EJ 420 



Presents a framework for understanding the pragmatic, semantic, syntactic, text, and 
phonological aspccis of language that underlie both oral and written communication. It 
gives suggestions for ways speech- language pathologists can assess children's 
language skills that ate essential for success in a Whole Language program. 
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White, Joyce, and Mary Nonon, '*WhoIe Language: A Framework for Thinking about 
Literacy Work with Adults." ( 199 1 ): 42 pp. [ED 332 05 1 1 
Describes the Whole Language approach to literacy education in the context of 
teaching adults. Information is drawn from literature and from interviews with teachers 
and literacy students. Topics covered include the following: Whole Language — a 
framework, learning language, learning through language, learning about language, 
what people said, people learning together, and learning how to be a Whole Language 
educator. Challenges for the Whole Language method are suggested. Three appendixes 
contain: ( 1 ) a discussion of providing adult literacy education in Canada; (2) 
acknowledgement of people quoted in the paper; and (3) views about reading and 
writing. 

Whitmore, Kathryn R, and Yetta M. Goodman, "Inside the Whole Language Classroom." 
School Adwinistralor 49/5 (May 1992): 20-26. [EJ 444 3031 
The Whole Language movement is challenging educators to reconsider their eariy 
childhood programs and assumptions about children and learning. Explores four 
promises of Whole Language philosophy central lo eariy childhood education 
(language, active learning, play, and home/school relationships), and explores some 
program implementation issues. 

Whole Language and Integrated Language Arts. Special Collection Number 13." 
(Bloomington, Indiana: ERIC/RCSri991): 68 pp. |ED 334 5701 
Contains seven ERIC Digests (brief syntheses of the research on a specific topic in 
contemporary education) and eight FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Selected Topics — 
annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC database), providing up- 
to-date information in an accessible format. The collection focuses on Whole Lan- 
guage, integrating the language arts, reading-writing relationships, literature and 
reading and writing, reader-response theory, communication skills, and creative 
dramatics. The material in the special collection is designed for use by teachers, 
students, administrators, researchers, policy makers, and parents. 

Whole Language: A New Approach to Teaching and Learning. Special Report." Teacher 
Mui^ozhie: \"2/9 (Aug 1991); 20-21. lEJ 433 792] 

Introduces a special section on the Whole Language approach. The five articles discuss 
Whole Language's roots. Whole Language in the classroom, two schools that have 
embraced Whole Language, and Whole Language resources. 

-Why Whole Language?" Imtnicior 9m (May 1990): 46-49. IFJ 417 468] 

Several reading experts comment on the Whole Language approach to teaching 
reading and on the Whole Language debate. Topics include definitions of Whole 
Language, characteristics, justifications, shortcomings, and critiques. 

Whyte, Sarah, '^Vhole Language Using Big Books " ( 1988): 73 pp. |ED 298 4791 

Designed as thematic units around Wright Company Big Books, the lessons in this 
guide demonstrate wa>s that Big Books can be used in a Whole Language first grade 
program. Each lesson indicates skill focus, needed materials, procedures, and addi- 
tional thoughts or suggestions about the lesst)n. Units consist of: "Bedtime" (five 
lessons): "Monsters and Giants" (five lessons): "Valentine's Day" (one lesson): 
"Houses" (two lessons); "Our Town" (four lessons); "Our Family" (four lessons); 
"Me" (one lesson): "Mo (Feelings)" (three lessons); and "Me (Helping)" (one lesson). 
Discusses using Atrican folk talcs in the classroom; provides a list of Atrican talcs are 
provided. Includes a Whole Language ami writing bibliography. 



Wicklund. LaDonna K.. "Shared Poelrv: Whole Language Kxperjcnce Adapted lor 
Remedial Readers." Rrndm^i Tnirher 42/1 iWnv IW)): 47S SI IF.l ^^85 148| 
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Describes a shared-poeiry exercise, combining Whole Language experiences with 
process writing techniques, that motivated remedial readers. Notes that this technique 
helps remedial readers achieve success in writing, build sight and meaning vocabular- 
ies, and improve reading fluency. 

Wikstrom. Marilyn, "Whole Language for Disabled Readers," paper presented at the 
Annual Iowa Reading Conference (Des Moines, lA. Apr 5-7, 1990). [ED 325 808) 
Reading instruction for the middle-school disabled reader must vary froin the way it 
has been taught in the student's past. Experiences using theme reading, poetry, 
scavenger hunt instruction cards, newspapers, and trade materials which form complete 
thought units prevent the reading task from becoming the isolated skills instruction of 
the pasK Motivation will only develop if the student is interested in the material and if 
the content is new and not a repeat of earlier training, Reading material should be at 
the student's instructional level. Teachers will also be motivated by new and innova- 
tive content and the interest students demonstrate. 

Williams. Sharon K., "Whole Language Resources," Teacher Ma i^azinc 2/9 (Aug 1991); 
46-47. [EJ 433 797 1 

Presents an annotated list of associations, orgat.i/.ations, publishing companies, 
children's bookstores, magazines, catalogues, and hot lines that can provide elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers with more information on the Whole Language approach 
to leaching and learning. 

Willing. Kathlene R.. and Suzanne B. Girard. eds.. "Learning Together: Computer- 
Integrated Classrooms." 109 pp, (1990). [ED 329 230| " 
Piovidcs teachers with practical ideas for the use of computers to promote group 
interaction and cooperative learning. Includes ( 1 ) software webs to assist theme 
development. (2) pre-computer activities to motivate students. (3) computer activities 
to develop software competence. (4) post-computer activities to reinforce learning. (5) 
matrices and checklists to use as evaluation tools. (6) suggestions for initiating school 
projects and community events. Planned for teachers at the elementary level, grades 1- 
8. includes 1 1 chapters: (1 ) Cooperative Learning with Computers (2) Equipment and 
Materials (3) Human Factors (4) Using Software Across the Curriculum (5) Using 
Theme- Related Software (6) Integrating Computers with Whole Language (7) 
Graphics/Text Software and Whole Language (8) Word Processing Software and 
Whole Language t9) Simulation Software and Whole Language (10) Classroom 
Activities (11) Beyond the Classroom. Includes a glossary, a list of software, a list of 
software publishers, and an index. 

Wilson. Marjorie S.. "Helping Young Children Gain in Literacy: Implementing a Whole 
Language Approach in Prekindergarten." ( 1992): 75 pp. |HD 350 5621 
A praeticum was developed to assist prekindergarten teachers present a Whole 
Language approach in their already developmentally appropriate classes. Six teachers 
from three classrooms ser\ing 63 four- and (Ive-year-old children panicipated in on- 
site training and weekly consultations. The teachers were all experienced paraprofes- 
sionals with Child Development Associate (CDA) credentials. The children were 
admitted to the prekindergartcii program based on income eligibility. The teachers 
attended five 2- hour workshops on how young children learn about reading and writing 
in a Whole Language appr(Kich classroom, fhe teachers learned abtuit the use (^1' 
predictable big books an.l ways to provide print experiences ihrc^ughout the room. An 
attempt was made to involve parents through a meeting '\. ihe Whole Language 
approach, a book sale, and a lending librarN. The fmal checklist (»f each classnnMn 
documents a large increase in print opjiorlimities, teacher encouragement and child 
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participalion wiih print. Allliough (he parent meetings were held and ehildren's books 
sold, parents did not beeome aetive partieipants in the process. The tcaehers believed 
the parents needed more information about the program's parental expectations prior to 
the program's start. 

Wilsted, Joy. Now Johnny CAN U'cirn To Read (1987); 7S pp. [ED .^15 752] 

An an easy-to-read book intended tor an>one invohed in helping others learn to read. 
An initial section of the book focuses on hov; to make reading a socially stimulating, 
successful activity. In this section, viewpoints arc shared from a child and a parent, and 
a reading specialist tells of the successes which reading specialists experience by 
giving children support as they learn to read. Contents: ''Johnny's .y"; "Johnny's 
Mother's Story"; "Why Did Johnny Have Trouble Learning to Read?": ''A Specialist's 
Story": "The Story of SUCCESS"; "Reading Is a Language Process"; "The Keys to 
SUCCESS in Reading: Modeling. Participating, and hitcraclion"; and "Why Use 
Whole-Language Strategies to Teach Reading?" The second section tells how to use 
the Five Success Reading Strategies, which will moti\atc students to become actively 
involved in the reading process. Chapter titles include: "What is SUCCESS?"; "Read- 
Spell-Read Games '; "Oral Reading Participatitin "; "Clozing Blanks and Riddling"; 
"Peer Questioning'"; and "We Have Given Them Wings — Now Let Them Fly." 

Winners. Diane, and Judith K. Cassady. 'Teaching Reading and Writing in a Whole 

Language Atmosphere: The Teacher's Role." Ohio Rcadhif^ Tecu hcr 24IA (sum 1990): 
14-17. [EJ 432 6041 

Discusses the Whole Language teacher's role in the dc\ clopmcnt of children's writing, 
and cslabli>hing a positive writing environment in the classroom. 

Winser. W. N.. "Adult Readers' Problems: H<nv a Language-Based Approach Can Help." 
(1992): 19 pp. lED.V^'^J 4101 

In order to help adult readers with problems, it is necessary to develop an approach to 
teaching them that is sensitive to language and that makes explicit re I ere nee to the way 
language works to make meaning in texts. A language-based approach requires 
teachers to become more aware of the relatively invisible language systciii that lies 
behind the text, as well as the social aspects of purpose and ideology that arc always 
involved in making meaning through language. This appr<iacli suggests that teachers 
and students need to become more aware of the mcaning-ip.aking powers of language 
as the basis for developing better teaching strategies. Some ol' the types of teaching 
strategies that may help adults with reading problems include the following: ( 1 ) clo/e 
with discussion, focusing on chosen words; (2) modeling; (3) joint construction, 
encouraging students to gradualK take on more responsibility; (4) building on 
students' field knowledge; and (5) use of the language experience ajiproach for \ cry 
low-level readers or with very anxious readers. 

Wollman-Bonilla. Julie E.. "Shouting from the Tops of Buildings: Teachers as Learners 
and Change in Schools." hmt^uaycArts 6.SY2 (Feb 1991 ): 1 14-20. [EJ 421 169] 
Describes a eollabc»rative professional dc\elopmcnt project designed to bring Whole 
Language knowledge to more classroom teachers. Discusses one staff developer's 
work with a second grade teacher. Argues that staff dc\cloper< must ( 1 ) know and 
respect teachers; (2) provide ongoing support; and (3) link tlicory and practice. 
Concludes that staff development successes nuist be measured by teachers. 

Wood. Peter, and others. "In Transition lowarti Whole l anguage Instruction." paper 

presented at the Annual Meeting of the Inlei national Reveling Association (38th. San 

Antonio. Texas. Apr 2(v30, 199^), Texas. 1993. \CS 01 1 33.^1 

Repoils a study in examiuiiiion of 7S experieneetl Ni^rthwcst Ohio clemeniarv school 
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teachers' orientation towaid Whole Language, teacher-made, and stale-mandated tests. 
Reports the teachers' descriptions of their grading policies and distributions and their 
attitudes toward basal readers and phonics skills. The majority (569r ) labeled them- 
selves as over 507c "Whole Language'* in their teaching of reading and language arts. 
Grade level taught and years of experience did not correlate with orientation toward 
Whole Language. Those with stronger orientation towards Whole Language tended to 
be more negative toward testing, the value of phonics skills, and the use of basal 
readers. Seatwork and tests appeared to dominate as sources for assignments of grades, 
followed by homework. Few, however, used information from portfolios as a source of 
grades. Most (81%) did assign A, B, C grades on report cards, but 469^ reported skill 
levels on report cards, and 319{- reported improvement grades or ratings. Major 
concerns include using portfolios to report to parents and other teachers, having to 
grade students, and learning more about Whole Language teaching. Few seemed to 
worry about the validity of their assessment procedures. 

Wood, Margo, and Michael P, O'Donnell, "Directions of Change in the Teaching of 
Reading/' Reading Improvement 28/1 (sum 199 1 ): l(X)-()3. [EJ 448 346| 
Discusses three trends in approaches to reading and literacy instruction: (! ) the move 
from basal to literature-based instruction: (2) the move from emphasis on product to 
emphasis on process; and (3) the trend away from teacher as technician toward teacher 
as decision maker. States that these trends will result in profound and lasting changes 
in literacy instruction. 

Woodley. John W., "Whole Language in the College Classroom: One Professor's Ap- 
proach." (1988): 28 pp. (ED 295 1251 

Teaching a course in content area reading instruction means that a professor will have 
students with a broad range of experiences and interests, all of which must be taken 
into account in the instructional process by providing many opportunities for choice 
and self-selection. The modeling of effective leaching is a siraf^gy that can encourage 
students to consider actively the role of reading instruction in their content classes and 
to become aware of the broad range of options available to them as teachers. The use 
of Whole Language — a thcor>' of instruction and learning based on knowledge of 
language learning and language use as well as knowledge of people of whatever age 
and however they learn — can help in selecting activities and materials, evaluating 
students' progress, and shaping the educational program in a classroom. Whole 
Language, at the college level, can be both possible and desirable— if the teaching 
approach is grounded on three beliefs: ( 1 ) language use is n> be encouraged whenever 
possible: (2) language is to be kept whole and meaningful; and (3) each student learns 
as an individual. By carefully reviewing what is to be accomplished in the course and 
selecting instructional strategics, evaluation methods, and course cimtent from a 
theoretical perspective ci)nsistcnl with Whole Language, the college teacher can 
conduct an effective Whole Language program. 

Woodley, John W., "Reading Assessment from a Whole Language Perspective." (1988): 16 
pp. 1 ED 296 309] 

Several approaches to reading assessment, based on the Whole Language appnuich, 
can provide teachers with a frame of reference to guide them in making decisions 
about selecting and planning classroom activities. The more tiaditional approach to 
reading assessment, usually referred n> as reading diagnosis, focuses on the llnal 
product (the test scores) and looks for symptoms of underlying reading disorders. 
Whole Lan^'uage is a theoretical pcrspecti\e which allows both teachers and students 
to focus on growth and dc\clopmcnt in language use and language learning rather than 
on instnicti(>n. conformity or a lixcd cumculum, Appn^aches lo reading assessment 
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within the Whole Language >ame\vork include a print awareness task, book handling 
task, patterned language task, reading interview, miscue analysis, and situational 
responses to reading. The observations made by teachers using these as ^ssments 
provide a meaningful alternative to heavy reliance on standardized tests and lead to a 
more effective educational program for all. 

Woronowicz, Stephanie A., and Brcnda J. Mclnnis, *The Whole Language Approach to 
Reading and Writing Instruction. What We Know About," (1991 ): 44 pp. [ED .334 
539] 

Discusses the Whole Language approach to language instruction, which teaches 
students "from whole to part" through the integration of the language processes of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening with an emphasis on meaning ar i purpose. 
The booklet explains what Whole Language is, describes its use in the teaching/ 
learning process, summarizes the research related to its effectiveness, and discusses 
how it can be used appropriately in the teaching/learning process. The booklet\s six 
sections are as follows: ( 1 ) What Is Whole Language? (discussing skills-based 
instructional approaches and a Whole Language approach to instruction); (2) Whole 
Language Strategies (the learning environment, instructional strategies, and phonics in 
Whole Language); (3) Whole Language Assessment (types of Whole Language 
assessment, and accommodating Whole Language assessment to standard grading 
requirements); (4) Research Relating to Whole Language Instruction (Whole Language 
studies, instructional strategies and grade levels, different learning styles, learning 
disabled students, at-risk first graders, disadvantaged students, and bilingual and 
culturally sensitive programs): (5) Implementing a Whole Language Program (the role 
of teachers and administrators, role of the school board, role of parents, and a com- 
bined approach to language instruction); and (6) Concluding Remarks. 

Wray, David. "Reading: The New Debate," Reading 23/\ (Apr 1989): 2-8. |EJ 393 405] 
Describes recent, m.ajor contributions to both sides of the debate between phonics 
instruction and the "meaning-based" approaches. Argues that it is too early to evaluate 
the debate, but that a tentative evaluation of the evidence favors meaning-based 
approaches. 

Wright, Teresa A., "Improving Oral Language cJkills in Kindergarten Students through the 
Use of the Whole Language Approach." ( 1990): 85 pp. |ED 323 5031 
An instructional program was designed to improve the oral language skills of kinder- 
garten students. The target group consisted of 10 students who, according to their 
scores on the Yellow Brick Road Language .tery, were in need of a strong language 
development program. The instructional plan was based on the Shared Book Experi- 
ence and other components of the Whole Language Approach. Also included in the 
project was a parent involvement program. The Test of Language Development- 
Primary, an oral skills checklist, and a parental log were used to measure the effective- 
ness of the programs. Results of these measures indicated that exposure to the Whole 
Language Approach successfully improved the oral language skills of the target group. 
It was also concluded that exposure to a structured parent involvement program 
significantly increased the level of parent involvement. 

Wyatt, Patricia B.. "Improving Reading Comprehension in Grade 3 Using Whole Language 
Activities and the Computer." (1991): 53 pp. [ED 335 667] 

A practicum was designed to improve reading comprehension in 50 third-graders over 
an 8-month period. The practicum' s peripheral goal was to improve the efficient use of 
the microcomputer as a tool to supplement reading comprehensit)n. The program 
included computer lab experiences to teach keyboardi ng skills, language arts software 
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use. and the use o\'{\ word proeessing progmm in eoiiibination wi(h (he Junior Great 
Books to promote tliseussion and interpretive e\aIualion skills alcMig with other Wh(^le 
Language aetivities. Pre- and post-tests of reading ciMiiprehension were administered 
to the students. In addition, their reading seores t)n the Comprehensive Testing 
Program taken during the practicuni were eom pared to their seores in the previous 
year, and were also eonipared to the preeeding third grade's seeond and third grade 
reading test scores. Results indicated that the general objective of the practicuni tc^ 
improve reading comprehension in grade ?> was succesNt'uUy met. AnaUsis ol'the data 
revealed that the participants met the behavioral expectations. 

Yates, Bill. "Changing Attitudes.** Canadum Joiinuil of Entilish i^iniituijiiv An.s l2/\ -2 
(IW)): LVI5^ IHJ »()3S.^1 

Describes dilTerent methods of giving parents inforniation ab(Hit changes that take 
place when a school system implements the Whole Language approach. Observes that 
the natural i^iistrust and uncertainty associated with change can be eliminated when 
students have positive attitudes toward their learning experiences. 

Yellin. David. **VVill Lvaluation Kill Whole Language ''* Kansa.s ./(furnal itf Roiuiny 7 {spv 
1WI):4^)-5.V |b:.l 42S .VV^l 

Outlines the main purposes of student evaluation. Suggests observation as an alterna- 
tive to testing. OITers suggestions tor keeping anecdotal records and a Ibrmat for 
record sheets or class notebooks. Recommends that students keep records and maintain 
folders of their work Cites an approach for teaching self-evaluation. Suggests helping 
students understand standardized tests. 

Youn^. Robert D.. "Risk-Taking in [.earning. K-3. NI*A Larly C*hildhood I!ducation 
Series.** (19^)1): 78 pp. 336 207 1 

Otters teachers suggestions for ways to help students become risk -takers. l ive levels 
of risk-taking behavior are identified: the uninhibited risk-taker, the analytical risk- 
taker, the cautious risk-t;:'<er. the inhibited risk-taker, and the nonrisk- taker. The 
importance of risk taking for problem solving, and the teaehcr*s role in promoting risk- 
taking, are discussed. l*he type of classroom that promotes risk-taking is described, and 
suggestions foi scheduling and encouraging affective and cognitive development are 
oflcrcd. Individual chapters on mathematics, science, and the language arts include 
discussion of educational practices in each of the subjects and a list ol ideas and 
activities that can be used in the classroom to encourage risk-taking in learning the 
subjects. A fnial chapter offers lurthcr ideas and activities that can be used to integrate 
the content of the subject areas. The Whole Language approach is stressed. 

/arrillo. .lames, '"fheors Becomes Practice: Aesthetic Teaching with Liteiatuie.** /\V\r 
Advixau'^n (fall m\): 221-.U. \VJ 4M411\ 

Asserts that there is a gap between theoiy and practice in literature -based reading 
programs. States that too often, these programs lack an underlying theory: they mimic 
methodology associated with basal programs. Describes the theoretical perspectives of 
LcHiise Rosenblatt, her principles of aesthetic teaching, examples from a fourth-grade 
classroom, and evaluation. 

/arrillo. James. Literature -Centered Reading and Language Mincjrity Students.*' paper 
prepared for the Institute on Literacy and Learning Language Minority Project. 
I'niversitv of Calitornia (Santa Barbara. CA. Aug^24-2.S. P)S7). |P:D .S41 | 
Argues that literature-centered reading programs, based on the perspective that reading 
is the process of bringing meaning to print, arc in the best interest ol the language 
niiiu^rity students in the nation's elementary schools. After a review of basal reading 
s\ stems and language-centered reading piograms. the paper describes the problems 
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faced by language niinorily sUidenis and limited English proficient (LEP) students in 
traditional reading programs. Several case studies are presented in the development of 
second language literacy. Concludes with a model of a literature-centered reading 
program for language minority students which is built on the premises that reading and 
wriring are processes acquired through use: that the ability to read and write compe- 
tently In two languages is of value; and that elementary school children of tlw same 
chronological age differ widely in their interests and abilities. The model has three 
phases: (1) core book units, in which students are provided with u thorough experience 
with one book: (2) literature units, to allow students to leant about literary genres, 
themes, and selected authors: and (3) individualized reading and writing, in which 
students select the books to read and the genres and topics thev wish to write about. 
Also discusses the Language Experience Approach and the use of predictable books, 
and stories, two special intervention programs for beginning readers, whether bilingual 
or monolingual. 

Zola, Meguido. "TheTao of Whole Language.'' Enicriicncy Lihrarian 17/2 {Nov-Dec 
1989): 9-10.12.14-15. |EJ 405 654| 

Uses the philosophy of Taoism as a metaphor in describing the Whole Language 
approach to language arts instruction. The discussion covers the key principles that 
inform the Whole Language approach, the resulting holistic nature of language 
programs, and the role of the teacher in this approach. 
Zuckcr. Care 1. **Usinc Wliole Language with Students Who Have Language and Learning 
Disabilities." Rc-ulmii Teacher 4m ( May 1 993 ): 6(iO-7(). | EJ 462 275 1 
Describes how the Whole Language philosophy undergirds the teaching approaches 
used in a non-traditional special- education program designed for students with 
language and learning disabilities. 
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Assessment and Evaluation in 
Whole Language Programs 

(Revised Edition) edited by Bill Harp (1993) 

The first detailed examination of effective assess- 
ment and evaluation theory in current practice. Con- 
tributions by Jerry Harste, Dorothy Watson, Bill 
Harp, Yvonne Siu-Runyan, Jeanne Reardon, and oth- 
ers add up to a clear explanation and rationale for as- 
sessment and evaluation in a Whole Language con- 
text. Specific examples from primary, intermediate, 



bilingual, multicultural, and special-ed. classrooms. 

Softcover, 6 Va x 10 in., 251 pp. 
G44; $16.25 
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New Policy Guidelines for Reading: 
Connecting Research and Practice 

by Jerome C. Harste (1989) 

Encourages collaboration between researchers and 
teachers to improve the effectiveness of reading instruc- 
tion. Evaluates the status of current practice and of cur- 
rent research. Challenges widespread assumptions 
about effective reading instruction. 

Concludes with twenty policy guidelines — for admin- 
istrators, teachers, researchers, and curriculum developers— to improve re- 
search and instruction in reading. 

Copublishcd with the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Softcovcr, 6x9 in.. 81 pp. 
G05; $9.95 
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ERIC/REC's Special ColiecHon: 
Whole Language and 
Integrated Language Arts 

ERIC/REC's special Collections are time-saving 
compilations for students, researchers, and practitio- 
ners. Whole Lxin^iiage and Integrated Uinguage Arts 
is a collection ot ERIC Digests and FAST Bibs offer- 
ing educators summiiries of scholarly research and an- 
notated bibliographies of the most significant resources on Whole Language 
and integrated language arts instruction. 

Digests 

Reading and Writing in a Kindergarten Classroom 
Book-Length Works Taught in High School English Courses 
Integrating Literature into Middle School Reading Classrooms 
Using Literature lo Teach Reading 

Vv^hole Language: Integrating the Language Arts — and Much More 
Schema Activation, Construction, and Application 
Creative Dramatics in the Language Arts Classroom 

FAST Bibs 

• Creative Arts in the Classroom: Readers' Theater, Drama, 
and Oral Interpretation 
Communication Skills across the Curriculum 
Whole Language in Secondary Schools 
Trade Books in the K-1 2 Classroom 
Reading-Writing Relationships 
Reading Material Selection 
Writing and Literature 
Reader Response 

SCI 3; $7.95 



For information on other Special Collections 
available from ERIC/REC, please call us at 
h800'7 59-4723. 



Alternative Assessment of Performance in 
the Language Arts: What Are We Doing 
Now? Where Are We Going? 

edited by Carl B. Smith (1991) 

Leading researchers, theorists, educators, test pubhsh- 
crs, and policy makers contribuie to an analysis of the 
state of assessment in the language arts, A wide array 
of fundamental issues and questions are addressed. 

issues 

• Alternative vs. standardized assessment 

• A national assessment vs. individualized instruction-driven assessment 

• Multiple-choice tests vs. portfolios 

• Whole Language theory vs. traditional reliability and validity 

• Testing driven by instruction vs. instruction driven by testing 

Questions 

• Whom docs assessment serve? How do teachers, schools, children, 
parents, and community benefit? 

• What are the implications for instructional materials in alternative 
assessment? 

• What are the connections between the theory and politics of 
alternative assessment? 

• What are the implications for curriculum planning when 
implementing alternative assessment? 

• How do society's concerns influence the development of alternative 
assessment? 

Included are major presentations by educators Roger Farr and Kayo Lowe, 
Jerome Harstc and William Bintz, Diane Bloom, Bert Wiser and Sharon 
Dorsey, as well as Don Ernst, education assistant to the Governor of Indiana, 
and Marilyn R. Binkley of the National Center for Education Statistics. Also 
represented arc test developers and commercial publishers of assessment in- 
struments. 

Concludes with practical reports on portfolio assessment and literacy portfo- 
lios by participant Jerry L. Johns. 

Copublished with Phi Delta Kappa, 

Softcover, 6x9 in.. 300 pp. 
G22:S2I.95 
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Celebrate Literacy! 

The Joy of Reading and Writing 

From the TRIED series — covers the full range of lan- 
guage-arts strategies and literature to turn your el- 
ementary school into a reading-and-writing carnival 
including literacy slumber parlies, book birthdays, and 
baules of the books. 



Softcover, 8 V: x 
AT1 1; $14.95 



1 in.. 92 pp. 



C«kbtgt« Utvtocyt 
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### 



' % Xhe TRIED series from ERIC/EDINFO Press puts fresh and 
"TRIEDl effective lesson ideas into your hands. Each TRIED is a 
'"'v.. ovv"" collection of alternatives to textbook teaching designed and 
tested by your teaching peers. Assembled from entries in the ERIC data- 
base — the largest educational retrieval system in existence — TRlEDs make 
it easy to tap into the professional expertise and experience of the nation's 
fmest educators 



"The hook siiiiiicst.s pradiral and creative !eachin\^ ideas for iinplenicnrini^ 
readinti skilLs in the eletncntaiy ciirriadiun, Thou\ih no theory is specifically 
stated, a whole lani^iu\\ie approach is evident in the lessons. Basically 
Celebrate Literacy! emphasized the philosophy of the pleasure principle 
toward tcachini^ reading. *' 

—Joan Memo, Assistant Professor. Dept. ot Hnglish. Weslficld State College 
in **Book Reviews," J ACA Uounuil of the Association for 
Communicutiou Admiiiisinnioii) April, 19^3: 53-54. 



Peer Teaching and Collaborative Learning in the Language Arts 

by Elizabeth McAllister (1990) 

Six real-life scenarios illustrate how teachers have 
successfully implemented peer teaching and collabo- 
rative learning in the classroom. By sharing and coop- 
erating, students gain more knowledge and shaipcned 
skills, and they learn from one another how to learn. 

Describes four ways of organizing a peer-teaching 
program, offers suggestions on how to train tutors and 
design tutoiing lessons, and explains how to evaluate 
the effects of a program in cooperative learning. 




Softcover, K I; 
G13;S15.^)5 



\ I 1 in., 65 pp. 
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ORDER FORM 

Qty Title Price Subtotal 

Assessment and Evaluation in 

Whole Language Programs (G44) $16.25 

New Policy Guidelines for Reading (G()5) 9.95 
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in the Language Arts (Gi3) 15.95 

Alternative Assessment and Performance 
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Shelley Harwayne 

Teacher and suff developer in York Ciry public schools; 
co-director of chc Teachers Collcjce WririnR Projcci; director of the 
Manhitcan New School: consuluni and speaker on writinR, teachinR 
literature, and Whole Lanp«ge; author of The WriUn/t Workshop: A 
WnridofDifferrnCf, Lasting ImprruiOns: Wea\inx Lilfralure into the 
Writing Workshop, and (with Lucy Calkins) Uving between the Unrs. 
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Steven A. Stahl 

Profpssor of Reading Education « the Univcnity of Georgia: 
principal invcsiijcator. National Reading Research Center, 
frequent presenter and widehy published researcher on reading; 
member, editorial advisory board of /t^Aftn; Rts<an:h Quartfrly. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, Th" Rtading Teacher, and the 
National Reading Conference yearbook. 



Jerome C. Harste 

Professor of LanRuaRe Education and lecturer in Semiotics 
at Indiana University; co-founder of the Whole LanRuage 
movement and president of the Whole LanguaRC I'lnhrella: 
(>ast president of the National ReadinR Conferem-e and ihc 
National Conference on Research m EnRlish: IW^ recipient 
of the Albert J. Kingston as^ard for di«inRuishcd ser>'»cc to 
the National ReadinR Conference: reseaichei in e^rlv 

litency. readinR/wnnnR relationship*.. leadinR 
comprehension, and socio-sc miotic iheorv: producer of 
pritc-winninR Whole LanguaRe videos. 
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CJcannghouM on RRsding. 
English, and Comrr^unit^ation 



Michael Pressley 

Professor m the Department of Educational PsycholoRy and 
Statistics, "rchool of Kducation. Univcnity at Albany. Sute 
I 'niver ity of New Vork; widely published researcher on 
mcmorv «n vi.-ldren and adults, strategy instruction, and reading 
vxjm prehension: .o-cditorof Jourrtal of Reading Behavton North 
Amcncan editor of Applied Coifnitive Psvcholony. 
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